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Lilian Grey; or, The Wife’s Trials. 


By Emma Jane Worpoisz, Author of ‘“ Lady Clarissa,” “ Father Fabian,’ “ Emilia’s 
Inheritance,’ ‘** Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I.——LILIAN GREY. 


“I leave thee, sister! We have played 

Through many a joyous hour, 

When the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er fount and bower ! 

Yes! thou and J, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 

Have been as we may be no more. 
Kind sister! let me weep.”’—Mrs. HEMANS. 


“Tats day week!’’ said Lilian Grey, as she sat with her sister at their 


¢chamber-window, watching the last hues of sunset fade from the wavy hills 


that almost encircled the quiet little town of Kirby-Brough; ‘‘this day week, 


at this time, I shall be far, far away.”’ 


Elizabeth sighed, and tried to thread her needle in the faint light that 
still radiated from the glowing west; but she made no reply. Lilian went 
on: ‘‘It seems so strange, Elizabeth, to think that after next Tuesday 
Kirby-Brough will never be my home again; that Sundays will come, and 


the bells will ring, and J shall not he sitting between you and Eleanor, where 


I have sat ever since I first went to church. And then the summer—the 
long, sultry July days, when I always went into the deep wood yonder, and 


sat listening to the birds, and the rustling leaves, and dreaming over m 


book, or thinking perhaps of the very time that 3 is now come, and ‘wondering 
whether I ever could care about any one so much as to be willing to leave 
my dear home, and go quite away, and have new associations, and new 
relatives, and new duties. Summer will soon be here again, and you and 


the children will go there; but I shall not go with you. I shall be Lilian 
Grey no longer!” 


‘“You will be Lilian Hope, dearest!” said Elizabeth, trying to speak 


gaily. 


“Yes,” said the young girl, shaking back her long, dark, glossy curls, and 
springing up as shé spoke. ‘‘ Yes, that is it, Elizabeth ; I shall be Basil’s 
wife, and that thought puts away all my sadness, I must be happy while I 
am with him. It would be dreadful to go amongst strangers if I were not 
going with my husband; but his mother will be my mother, and his sisters 
will be my sisters, and his home and his friends mine also. Oh, Elizabeth, 
I wish you were as happy asI am! I wish there were two more Basils in 


the world—one for you and one for Eleanor, when she is old enough to be 


married. But I might as well wish for two suns; there could not be another 
like Basil. I may say so now, Elizabeth dear ; I think it is not unmaidenly, 
for in one little week he will be my Basil, and I shall be his own wife. You, 
and Eleanor, and the children, and Aunt Dorothy will miss me, I know; but 
I shall come to see you; and you and Eleanor must pay me long, very long 
visits, as soon as we have our own home. And then we can write; oh, what 
amusing letters I shall send you from town, and from Hopelands ‘Park x, and 
what volumes of news I shall have from Kirby -Brough! You must tell me 
everything, Elizabeth ; try to make me sce with your cyes; tell me how the 
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hills look; how the sunlight is slanting on the common; how the shadows of it 
the old castle ruins fall on the meadows beneath; how the cricket-field looks. FL 
| You will miss me at first, but you will soon be used to it.” Hit 
' ‘‘T shall miss you very much!” said Elizabeth, and her voice sank and iit 
trembled as she spoke; ‘‘ but I hope, dear, the gain of others will be greater iti 
than our loss. I hope you will be very happy. I daresay Basil’s mother and Atty 
sisters will be all you could wish; but, Lilian, my dear, you must not expect BE 
to find things henceforth as smooth as they have been. A wife may have BEL 
deeper happiness and fuller joys than a young girl in the home of her child- ai 
hood; but she must inevitably be exposed to greater trials, incur heavier Hit 
responsibilities, and perhaps meet with stronger temptations to evil than REE 
when she lived with her sisters and brothers under the shelter of her father’s 3 iF Fl 
roof. I admire Basil exccedingly, but I cannot help wishing you were going : i 114 
to marry some one nearer home, and some one in our own station.” un 
; ‘‘T do not see,’ interrupted Lilian, proudly, ‘‘ that there is any such Wy 
rw great inequality of station. Basil’s family is rich, and boasts a pedigree ae 
Is some centuries in length; but when all is said and done, one can be no more ae 
k, than a lady. ‘The queen is a lady with extraordinary distinctions; you and at 
I are ladies by habit and education, though without any further distinction ti 
at than that which is inseparable from gentle breeding.”’ | 
nt ‘‘T am afraid your visions will be considered too levelling amony the it 
ay aristocratic Hopes,” said Elizabeth, this time with a genuine smile. ‘ But, aH 
nd dear Lilian, you must forgive me if I seem to cast a shadow over the bright ae 
- vista of your coming days: it is that I am so anxious, so fearful, lest any— } 1 
ihe any inadvertence, I will say, should raise a barricr at the first between you BEE 
nd and your husband’s family. Basil cannot be expected to I hardly know 1 
my what I would say, for I am not clever as you are; but, Lilian, try to think Hi 
Ing of yourself henceforward as a Hope. Take not only Basil, but all who th 
sate belong to him to your heart.” Wiis 
aie Elizabeth Grey was nearly twenty-four; she was the eldest of a large | 
and family early bereft of a mother’s care. A maiden aunt resided with them, i 
an but Elizabeth was really the head and mainspring of the household. She ee 
was not a beauty; by no means talented ; and quite unable at times to com- FE 
eak prehend the poetic flights of her brilliant sister Lilian—five years younger Li i | 
than herself, and the pride and beauty of the old-fashioned little town of iit 
and Kirby-Brough. There was another girl, named Eleanor, just sixteen; Susan, uF 
sil's eleven; and George and John, coming in between Eleanor and Susan. The ei 
le I eldest brother, Arthur, was in India; he was nearly three years older than Hit 
not Lilian. Mr. Grey, a retired woollen manufacturer, died when Elizabeth was jap 
ters twenty, leaving a comfortable provision for his children. Aunt Dorothy con- ei 
eth, tinued to reside with her orphan nephews and nicces, in order to give an air ay 
Is 1m of stability to a household whose mistress and membcrs were so extremely ad 
o be juvenile. md 
ther Nothing particular occurred till Lilian was turned eightcen, and then Basil a 14 
only, Hope came into the neighbourhood to pay a visit to a college friend. He met tt it 
ee the sisters in their walks, both in the town and the country ; and was much i fi] 
hee struck with Lilian’s peculiar style and beauty: Somehow an introduction [ id 
rip took place; Basil Hope first admired and then loved the fair girl, who seemed asad 
use to him far lovelier than the loveliest of the high-born daughters of his own cai 
Ri caste and station. The quict, sensible Elizabeth saw the attachment which Ree 
il me Was growing up between the stranger and her sister, and feared the result; a 
y the but her misgivings were but slightly communicated. Basil proposed in due att: 
and honourable form, and Lilian promised to be his wife. A 
| 
eat: 
a 
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That there was stormy work at Hopelands when the young heir returneg 
to the perental roof, and requested his father’s countenance to the marriage 
which was already arranged, the sisters never knew. Basil only admitted 
that there had been difficulties, that his parents had entertained other views 
for him; but that was all settled now. They were to reside at first at Hope- 
lands, and then take up their residence in town, and begin housekeeping for 
themselves. In process of time, letters reached Kirby-Brough from two of 
Basil's sisters—Olivia and Harriet. Stiff, cold letters they seemed to the 
young fiancée, written, it would seem, rather in compliance with certain con- 
ventionalities, than from a desire to welcome to their domestic circle the 
young and lovely new sister, who was leaving, for their brother’s sake, the 
happy home of her early years. 

As the time fixed for Lilian’s marriage drew near, Elizabeth’s anxicties 
increased tenfold. She knew Lilian so well; she was such a paradoxical 
creature ; so humble and gentle in an atmosphere of love, so proud and un- 
compromising when she felt or fancied herself wronged; so cold and reserved 
to those whom she could not respect; so clinging and ingenuous where she 
encountered goodness and sympathy. Then she was so sensitive, and so 
quick to hide the disappointment and pain which from time to time persons 
of her temperament are certain to encounter. 

Yes; Lilian Grey was perilously fashioned: a child in the great world’s 
ways, yet a woman in strength of fecling, and earnestness, and purpose ; 
gifted with that dangerous, and too often fatal, dower of remarkable beauty, 
with an ardent and poetic temperament, a brilliant imagination, and a very 
imperfectly developed, but rather alarming, capacity for acute sarcasm. 

And with regard to religion ? Here Lilian was altogether wanting. The 
light of truth, which every day grows clearer and larger, had not yet 
penetrated to Kirby-Brough. The inhabitants thought they were good, 
consistent church-people, because they congregated once or twice every 
Sunday in the grand old minster-like church of their quiet, respectable town, 
lived, generally speaking, moral and reputable lives, and responded four 
times annually to the rector’s invitation te come to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. No controversial questions vexed the good people of Kurby- 
Brough, no sectarian or party-spirit disturbed the even tenor of their way. 
High Church and Low Church were terms but imperfectly understood, and 
never discussed. ‘T'ractarianism and the Evangelical Alliance were alike 
unknown. ‘The tide of time actually seemed to stagnate at Kirby-Brough ; 
but the rectcr gave good dinncrs, the wife of the head-master of the 
grammar-school gave delightful evening parties; and on high-days and 
festivals the bells clanged till the old church-tower rocked again, and the 
breeze from the hills fluttered the silken folds of the parish flag, and dis- 
played the motto of the loyal but undemonstrative Kirby-Broughians— 
‘Church and Queen.”’ 

The last Sunday of Lilian’s maiden life came and went. She repeated 
mechanically the responses after the drowsy clerk, and listened wearily to 
the thirty-fourth edition of the rector’s sermon on Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. After the evening service she went to sec Alice Rayner, her old 
school-fellow, who was confined by perpctual indisposition to her couch. 

Elizabeth and Eleanor walked home with the children. Aunt Dorothy 
never attended evening service; she read Blair’s sermons, or ‘‘ The Week’s 
Preparation” at home; so Lilian went alone up the quict hill, and along 
the green lane, to Alice Rayner’s cottage home. The sweet April day had. 
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come to its close; the sun had gone down behind the distant hills, leaving 
on their lonely ‘summits a, elorious flush of crimson and golden light ; the 
rush of the river sounded solemnly i in the hushed Sabbath ‘twilight, and the 
young moon and the faint stars gleamed forth in the clear blue sky, that 
hung so peacefully over the quiet, darkening world. 

Lilian paused at the top of the hill; her eye rested lovingly on the grey 
church beneath, and on the silent churchy ard, where her father and mother, 
with some of their infant children, slumbered side by side. Next Sunday 
she would be far away; and the tears rose unbidden, as she thought of her 
old home forsaken, her old and tried friends no longer by her side. But 
Basil, he for whom she was willing to break all the tender ties of her youth, 
he would be by her side, he would be always with her, her guide, her pro- 
tector, her best and nearest friend. 

Slowly she turned along the lane, and reached Alice’s cottage. Alice 
lay as usual on her couch by the fire; the lamp was not lighted, and she 
was gazing at the silvery stars, as one by onc they shone out in the pure 
ether above. 

‘Dear, dear Lilian!” she said, ‘‘ how kind of you. You have come to 
have a last quiet talk.” 

“ Yes, Alice. I thought there would be so many things to do to-morrow; 
and Tuesday, you know,—Tuesday is to be the day.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know. God bless you, Lilian; may He make you very, 
very happy. You look rather sad; you do not repent ?”’ 

“Repent! Oh no, Alice. I know I shall be happy; for, after Tuesday 
morning, Basil’s path and mine will be one. I can never know sorrow with 
him; never suffer while he loves me as he loves me now!” 

« Lilian,” said Alice, thoughtfully, ‘“‘do you know I think of many 
things that would never, perhaps, occur to any one who was well and able 
to be about; and I am afraid it 1s not good to rest one’s peace, one’s inmost 
self, on any mortal creature. It seems to me that any one without trust in 
God is just like a ship on a deccitful sea; as the earth would be, if gravita- 
tion were to cease ; as the planets would be, if their laws of motion were 
suddenly suspended.”’ 

‘¢ But I do trust in God, Alice dear. Iam not a heathen: all Christian 
people trust in God, do they not ?” 

‘‘ All Christian people do, undoubtedly; but oh, Lilian, how hard it is 
to be a Christian! It is, I am sure, the hardest thing that is not impossible. 
One has need of so much faith, so much patience !”’ 

‘Poor Alice!”’ said Lilian, tenderly. ‘‘ It must indeed require patience 
to bear so much weakness and pain; to sce others entering on a life of 
happiness, and know that no such change awaits yourself.” 

“Twas not thinking of myself, Lian. I am sheltered here from many 
trials and temptations that beset others, whose lot seems brilliant compared 
with mine. J have many comforts in my quiet hours that no one knows of; 
and then I know there will come a time when all this trouble will cease 
This poor body will wear out some day, and then the spirit that cannot die 
will be clothed afresh, and dwell with its Father and King for ever. Ah! 
it is not I who need so much patience, so much trust, such unwavering 
hope. Itisin the world, in the great struggle that must be carried on 
through life, that faith and patience is so much needed. Lilian, you must 
pray a it; you will need it.”’ 

‘ Alice, you talk to me as if I were about to enter upon ja world of 
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misery and pain; your words would better suit a pale, careworn child of - 
sorrow, who longs for the rest and quict of the cloister, than a young bride 
of nineteen, who is giving her hand and heart to the man she would have 
chosen had she been able to select from the whole universe. Why do you 
talk of patience ? With Basil by my side what evil can befall me ?” 

‘Dear Lilian, Basil is not omnipotent ; but I do not wish to sadden you 
to-night. I do trust you will be very happy. May God make you so, both 
you and your Basil. May God Almighty bless you both, and make you 
happy everlastingly.”’ 

“Amen,” said Lilian, solemnly. ‘‘I can say Amen to that prayer most 
carnestly. Alice, dear, I wish I were as good as you are!” 

‘<A poor wish, Lilian; but may you be as happy in your pleasant path 
in the world as I am in my lonely chamber.” 

‘How did you learn to be happy, Alice? I remember when you were 
always fretting. Who taught you the secret of perpetual peace and 
content ?”’ 

_ Alice drew forth her little Bible. ‘‘ No one taught me,’ she said, “ at 
least no one on earth. J learnt it deve. And, Lilian, I will give you this 
}ible ; it seems a poor wedding-gift, but 1¢ is really worth more than all the 
jewels in the world. Some day you may feel care-laden and weary, and then 
you, too, may learn the secret.” 

Lilian took the Bible, and kissed it fervently. It was time to go, and she 
took leave of her friend with a strange yearning for the calm that reigned 
on the white brow and in the patient heart of her whose earthly hopes had 
long ago faded never to revive. She went her way homeward by the silvery 
sweeping river, watching its swift current, remembering how its bright 
waves were borne to the great sea; and dimly picturing how lke to a stream 
was mortal life, that sped on and on, never turning back, but reaching at 
last the great ocean of Eternity. 

She knew that on the shores of that boundless sea were eternal joy and 
pleasure for evermore. In her hand she held a chart, a way-book, that 
would lead her safe there—even Alice’s lhttle pocket Bible; but her eyes 
were blinded, and she saw not yet the celestial road. Alice’s battle had 
been with pain, and solitude, and irritability. Lihan’s scene of conflict was 
to be the great world of every-day life. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE HONEYMOON. 
** Harmonious union must for ever cease 
If once contention break the band of peace ; 
Abhor beginnings, always dread the worst ; 
Admit a doubt, and you’re completely curs’d. 
Nor vice alone—e’en foibles may destroy 
Domestic peace, and taint the nuptial joy.’—Hannau More. 
Ten weeks had passed since Lilian Grey bade adieu to Alice Rayner; 
since, in the Sabbath calm of the sweet spring evening, she had stood 
watching the swift current of the River Brough, half thinking of its 
impetuous course from its cradle in the western ‘hills to the smooth meadow- 
lands beyond the town, and further on to the deep, deep sea, twenty miles 
away, and haif wondering whether the stream of her life would flow in such 
varied and uninterrupted channels. 
Her wedding-day was alternately fine and showery. Now, the sun 
shone out in as clear a sky as ever arched its glorious dome over this world 
of flowers and thorns; and now the bright beams faded, and darkness 
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gathered over the landscape’s vernal loveliness; and then the clouds rolled 
away, and the soft, golden rain, fell like a veritable Danwan shower on the 
ereen, grateful earth. 

Lilian had hoped for a day of unceasing cloudless sunshine. The showers 
disquieted her; she had a superstitious notion that the atmospheric com- 
plexion of one’s marriage-day is an unerring index to the wedded life which 
is to follow. Elizabeth cared nothing about the weather after the bridal 
party returned from church; no finery was spoiled, only Eleanor allowed 
her delicate lilac silk to brush against the long, dripping grass, as she crossed. 
the churchyard ; and the elder sister, who had no fancies, and never en- 
couraged them in others, strove to combat Lilian’s nervous apprehensions, 
and very sensibly remarked, that those who had an objection to a chequered 
state of weather on their wedding-day should certainly eschew April as the 
time of its celebration. 

Eleanor thought little of the sunshine, or of the shower. Shc believed 
that Lilian was that day to take out a perpetual patent for unimpeachable 
happiness. Her sister’s marriage seemed to her the most fortunate and 
promising of human events. She had neither Elizabeth’s sober, sensible, 
tranquil mind, nor Lilian’s poetic tendencies and passionate yearnings after 
the purest and noblest kind of terrestrial enjoyment. 

To tell the truth, Eleanor had more of the world in her young heart than any- 
one could have imagined. She was ambitious; she had no idea of dreaming out 
her existence in the sleepy little town of Kirby-Brough; she wanted to be 
distinguished, and she counted upon Lilian’s marriage as a stepping-stone in 
her uncertain way to fame and fashion. 

She always wanted to /ead. She was not unkind, but domineering was. 
inherent in her nature; and she seldom paused to consider the probable 
results of any word or action, which, at the moment, seemed essential to the 
eratification of her passion for power. 

Such were the two sisters whom Lilian left in ‘‘ the old house at home.’’ 
Susan, more properly called Susie, was quite a child, and the boys were an 
average specimen of their age and sex. I dwell upon Eleanor’s character and. 
temperament, because in after days the current of her life and Lilian’s were 
strikingly and painfully intermingled. 

It was the evening of a beautiful mid-summer day. Lilhan and her 
husband were leisurely returning from their afternoon’s walk along the St. 
Cross Meadows, for they were spending several days at Winchester previous 
to setting out finally for Hopelands, which was not more than sixty miles 
distant. Lilian was very tired, for they had been rambling on St. Catherine’s. 
Hill, crossing the Shawford Downs, and were now retracing their way be- 
neath the shady trees which stud the park-like meadow-lands of the ancient. 
hospital of St. Cross. 

Now and then the winding path came quite close to the Itchin, and Basil 
stooped once or twice to pluck some wild flowers which grew on its banks. 

He presented them to Lilhan, who loved wild flowers better than cultiva- 
ted ones, but of their names and habits she knew nothing; and this rather 
annoyed Basil, who had been accustomed from childhood to take long 
botanical rambles with his sisters. 

Some beautiful forget-me-nots grew on a little boggy islet not far distant 
from the bank. 

“Oh, Basil!” cried Lilian, ‘‘look at those lovely little flowers! Can. 


you not gather them forme? I would rather have them than all the tor- 


quoises in the world.” 
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‘‘Gather them, indeed,” replied Basil, with a tone that seemed to imply 

he thought her request a most unreasonable one, but with a glance that 
showed he was willing to essay the passage of the Hellespont, ‘if only the 
clespont was there, instead of the little fussy, brawling Itchin, and if Lilian 
herself desired her own true knight to accomplish the feat. 

‘‘ Gather them! why not? ‘T could leap the space myself. I have done 
greater things on the Brough at home; but I suppose it does not comport 
with my dienity as a married woman to run and jump like an entfranchised 
school girl. But, Basil, I must have the forget-me-nots.’ 

‘‘Tf there were any footing on that tiny islet,’’ said the young man, 
poking across the water with his walking-stick, ‘‘but really, Lilian, it looks 
like a black sponge. There is no fear of being drowned; but, lke you, I 
hesitate on a point of dignity. It is certainly unbecoming i in a married man 
to get ducked in a muddy stream like an unscrupulous school- boy.” 

‘¢ Never mind, then,’’ said Lilian, rather quickly. She knew she was 
most foolish, most irrational; but she certainly felt annoyed at her husband’s 
hesitation. It was the first time her expressed—nay, her ¢mplced—wish had 
not been instantaneously and proudly accorded. She turned away in the 
direction of the grey pile, that half obscured by the stately trees was near at 
hand. 

In the solemn evening light the ancient church and its dim cloisters, the 
high square tower, and the eothic hall looked so calm and reverend, that for 
the moment her impetuous displeasure was stayed. 

There was something in the silent hoary towers of St. Cross that appealed 
to her better feclings—rather, something that seemed to appeal; for, after all, 
the most hallowed associations are little to be relied on where there is no 
strong and abiding root of principle—simple Christian principle—in the human 
soul, that is tossed upon the waves, and ebbs and flows with the life-current 
of this troublous world. 

Howbeit, at this moment, the glorious red flush on the old walls, and the 
peaceful aspect of the quiet meadows seemed to reflect somewhat of their 
sweet calm back on her perturbed spint. The petulancy, the regret, the 
impression made by the hour and the scene came and went in less than a 
minute and a half, and Lilian turned again to Basil, who was measuring his 
distance. 

‘‘No, Basil, dear,’’? she said gently, ‘‘ you must not go on my foolish 
errand. ‘There is no fear of a repetition of the flower’s legend ; the river is 
neither deep nor rapid, but I cannot let you incur the risk of a plunge-bath 
for a mere whim of mine.” 

But Basil had seen the beautiful face turn away with a cloud on its 
expressive loveliness. He had seen the rosy lips quiver, and then contract 
a little; and he had not seen the passing of the mist, and the contrition of 
heart for the momentary and childish ebullition of impatience. So he heeded 
not the quiet words of dissuasion, but, falling back a little, prepared to 
spring. He was light and active, and ‘found himself immediately on the 
desired spot. The flowers were quickly gathered, and splendid specimens 
they were; but Basil’s return was not at all triumphant. The ground of the 
little islet was, as he said, altogether spongy, and it quaked under his elastic 
footstep as he made ready to leap ashore. 

He felt his feet almost sliding from under him, and he made a desperate 
effort to attain the bank, but in vain; he found himself, not on the smooth 
green sward, where Lilian awaited him, but in the water, which was much 
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decper than they imagined. There was no danger; even Lilian was not 
frighténed, but she felt considerably dismayed. She hurried to the brink. 
and stretched out her little white hand for her husband’s benefit, bewailing 
both audibly and inaudibly the pertinacity with which she had demanded the 
flowers. 

He did not take it; perhaps he thought so frail a support worse than 
none, and in another minute he was safely landed, but dripping wet, bemired 
and splashed, and his feet entangled with long tendrils of weeds that grew at 
the bottom of the stream. 

His hat, too, was swimming merrily down the current, and it needed no 
small degree of skill and patience to extricate it from its unwonted position. 
Basil was certainly out of temper; and when we take into account the guise 
in which he was compelled to walk to his lodgings, the chill which is insepar- 
able from a sudden immersion in cold water, and the annoyance which a 
young man feels when he has been placed in a ridiculous position, a slight 
degree of crossness is not to be considered marvellous. 

The cloud would probably have passed before he had walked many yards, 
if, in getting over a style, an unfortunate impetus had not been given to 
Lilian’s risible nerves. He looked so grave, and at the same time so absurd, 
as he stood assisting her with all due decorum over the stile, holding in his 
left hand the saturated hat, which had looked so black and glossy when they 


set out on their walk, that Lilian, after an ineffectual strugele, burst into ' 


such a fit of laughing as had not attacked her since her schooldays. 


Basil looked his surprise, and, after a moment or two, his displeasure. He - 
saw no cause for merriment, and Lilian’s innocent, but perhaps ill-timed, : 


mirth annoyed him almost beyond the possibility of control. 
‘‘ What amuses you, Lilian?” he said, at length, as drily us possible. 


‘“Amuses me? Oh, Basil!’ and Lilian began again on a fresh score, and : 


laughed till she was quite exhausted. 


She saw at length that her risibility displeased him, and she tried to com- | 


pose herself. She dared not speak, for the demon of laughter once excite: 


was in her case very difficult to quell. When she tried to say something - 


about his walking quickly to avoid taking cold, her voice trembled and ° 
quivered so that she was obliged to leave her hopes and wishes only half : 


expressed. 





Five Days on a Coral Reet in the Red Sea. 


By CuarbLes H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Wuat an exciting ride we had through Egypt! The heat—the dust— 
the flat country with its little mud knolls, on which stan little mud villages, 
just lifted above the annual inundation of the Nile—the glimpses of the 
broad muddy Nile itself—the big lazy buffaloes wallowing in the ditches that 
tun on either side the railway—the long canal boats towed by asses, or 
camels—and above all the picturesque inhabitants in every variety of clothing 
and of no clothing—the strange large birds—the noble acacia trees and the 
beautiful date palms. This was a wonderful and novel picture even though 
caught only through the framework of a hot railway carriage. Carro, the 
picturesque, the truly oriental—! what a treat it was to ramble through its 
harrow bazaars, and to climb to the top of its lofty mosque-crowned Citadel, 
from whence we looked down upon the Pyramids, standing afar off on their 
Sandy plain; over which they have kept guard for—how many thousands of 
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years? Then to rush swiftly on the iron road across an unbroken desert of 
sand and stone! From our windows we looked across the desert an& saw 
occasional caravans of Arabs and their dromedariecs, very much as they looked 
in the days of the Patriarchs. And so we glided into Suez, and took up our 
respective positions‘on board one of the P. and O. steamers—a monster of 
over 3000 tons. 

Our luggage still lay piled up on the deck as we turned into our berths 
that first night at sea; and all was in a state of tolerable confusion, as there 
were more than 100 passengers to arrange for. 

Henceforth my narrative must be personal. As I lay half asleep in my 
cabin near the stem of the vessel, about midnight, I heard a dull grating 
sound, as of a waterman’s boat running into a shingly beach. It was the 
prow of our big ship crashing through the barrier edge of a Coral Reef. So 
steadily did she perform this operation that none of the passengers in the 
after portion of the vessel were aware that we were ashore. 

I ran upon deck, where there was very little bustle, and looking over the 
side, saw, in the moonlight, the white coral gleaming through the blue 
watcr ; but nobody seemed to be about except a few sailors. I therefore 
went to rest again resolved to wait for the morning. 

T shall not soon forget the sight of the sun rising in unclouded splendour 
over the mountains of Arabia, lighting up peak after peak, and range behind 
range of barren and treeless, though highly picturesque mountain chains, 
with a belt of golden sand at their base, whereon broke the white surf of 
the indigo sea, in which we now lay stranded and motionless, some few miles 
from the shore. Jor five days we watched the sun rise over the Arabian and 
sink to rest over the African mountains, before we left that Coral Reef, and 
numerous, though futile, efforts were made to drag our ponderous ship off 
the rocks on which she was so firmly bedded. She was fast by the stem, her 
stern being in deep water, and the danger was that she might break in the 
middle and the after part roll off into the decp sea, as happened some time 
aiter to another steamer of the same line, when a most lamentable loss of life 
occurred. We were more fortunate, for our vessel being new and of great 
strength held well together. On the fifth day a gale came on and the great 
waves lifted us up and we floated off the reef. There was great excitement, 
as the engines went hard astern and we hoped to back off into safety. But 
they had no power against the strong waves, and, to our horror and dis- 
appointment the huge ship swung broadside round and went on to the reei 
sideways. Now began a terrible time for all on board. Every wave as it 
broke fell with all its fury on the stranded vessel, leaping over her tall sides, 
and lifting her bodily up, only to throw her down again with renewed force. 

For thirty hours the enormous ship rolled ba .ckwards and forwards with 
every wave, but as she was lying on the reef she ground and crushed into the 
coral with awful energy, and with a terrible shock. Nothing could now be 
done but to try and ease her topwork, and it took nearly all the crew, mostly 
coloured sailors, great part of a day to lower her ponderous iron yards. This 
was a very perilous occupation, and we expected every moment to see the 
huge quivering iron masts snap and go overboard with their scores of living 
occupants. Had this sad event occurred at least 50 passengers, who were 
holding on to the deck fittings, must have gone with them. Ladies werc 
fearfully sea sick, as the rolling motion was far worse than that of a ship at 
sea. The luggage was playing at something hke skittles all over the after 
deck, so we able-bodied male passengers were set to work to stack it securely 
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and prevent its dangerous vagarics, and we also took in the great double 
awning that covered the main deck and caught the force of the wind very 
disastrously. I think I never had a harder day’ s work in my life, and the. 
whole time we were quite wet through from the frequent waves that dashed 
over us as we clung to the iron stanchions. It was difficult work getting 
anything like meals, and yet we most of us required food. No one could 
walk without clinging to some fixed object, and locomotion was most 
laborious. None knew how long the gallant vessel would bear up against 
the pounding she received every minute, and had she once broken up very 
few would have escaped to tell the tale. All this dreadful day we were. 
tantalized by sceing another fine steamer of the P. and O. line lying quietly 
at anchor within about amile of us. She had been sent from Suez to assist 
us, but the sea was too rough for boats to attempt taking us off, and we had. 
therefore patiently to ride out the gale and trust to the strength of our iron 
vessel ; and nobly she went through the dreadful ordeal. 

It was gloomy work when night came on, as we did not know if we 
should survive till morning. It was announced that there were several feet 
of water in the sounding well, which was an alarming symptom. About 
midnight I lay down on the floor of the saloon to try and obtain sleep and 
rest. How plainly I heard the crunching of the coral as the ship still rolled 
uneasily in her rocky cradle. One of the officcrs warned me to move, as some. 
of the deck bolts were starting and might fall on my head, so I had to scek 
safer quarters. Space will not allow me to give many little anecdotes of 
that trying day and night, but all of them would tend to show that the 
passengers behaved with great calmness and courage. ‘The ladies were most 
exemplary. During the fiercest part of the storm I staggered down stairs 
and was struck by seeing a little baby lying on the floor fast asleep, with her: 
black Ayah squatted close to her, and keeping tender guard over her little 
charge. Close by her a Hindoo held another baby in his arms, and IT am 
convinced that both these faithful servants would not have deserted these 
helpless infants, even to save their own lives. At length the morning 
dawned. It was the blessed Sabbath-day ; and the storm was beginning to. 
pass away. ‘The wind fell and the sea moderated, and the incessant bump- 
ing on the rocks grew less and less. To our great joy a boat was lowered, 
and though it was quickly carried over the reef and nearly capsized, it was 
picked up by a small tug steamer which had also come to the rescue. 

By the aid of this and the life boats of the other steamer and our own, we 
were all safely taken, off the stranded ship by the evening of Sunday, after 
laving been knocked about for more than thirty hour s. We left our 
wssel behind us, but she was eventually floated after throwing overboard 
100 tons of c: argo! and her repairs cost many thousands of pounds. 

We were for warded to our various destinations in other steamers, and the 
herors of the Red Sea.passage were now to become matters of memory only. 
Cral reefs arc, however, not the only danger in the Red Sea. The vessel 
Whch took us off had her own complement of passengers, and so we were 
vey uncomfortably crowded, and the heat was most oppressive. 

The result was that two of our passengers died from heat apoplexy just 
off \den, and were both buried at sea. 

‘he ship was stopped for a few minutes, a short service read over the 
dead; at a given signal the two shotted bodies were dropped into the dark 
bluewaves; the heart of the mighty engine beat once more, nor did it pause 
agairtill we cast anchor in the harbour ‘of Point de Galle, Ceylon. 
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able qualities; hence the common saying, as applied to a certain class of 
persons, ‘‘ As obstinate and as stupid as a mule.” 

The hero of our story must not be judged by the meaning of his name, 
because he was neither obstinate nor stupid, but a willing, obedient, clever, 
and well-conducted lad. 

There can be no doubt that, independent of any natural gift children may 
possess, early associations, education, example, and moral influences, have 
much to do in forming their character, and giving to their minds that bias 
which in maturer years may be productive of good or evil to themselves and 
to society. Admitting this to be so, we will first describe the village and 
neighbourhood in which Phil was born, and where he passed about the first 
sixteen years of his life. 

The village numbered about one thousand inhabitants, including some 
very opulent families and a few tradespeople, the remainder being agricul- 
tural labourers. <A fine old church, of Norman architecture, stood in the 
centre of the village. The sound of its merry bells was always welcome to 
the devout and weary ones, who, on the Sabbath, were glad to find a rest 
from the labours of the week, and to join in the services of the sanctuary in 
which they could find spiritual food to comfort their souls, and to arm them 
with fortitude and strength to enable them to bear with patience the trials 
which might befall them. 

In this village were two ladies’ seminaries; a small dame school, and 
two public ones, in which the poorer children were educated, partly at the 
expense of some charitable people residing in the parish. 

This village was sheltered from the north and east wind by a range of 
hills on which were large plantations of fir, and clusters of fine old oak, elm, 
ash, beech, and chestnut trees. A stream of the purest water, issuing from 
some rocks about half a mile off, meandered quietly and continuously through 
the village—dispensing its quid blessings to man and beast,—until, in its 
onward flow, 1t was lost in the rolling tide of an adjacent river. 

The neighbourhood, however, possessed other features worthy of notice. 
From the summit of one of the hills might be seen westward a far extended 
panorama of natural beauty. A wide river, only a few miles off, and looking 
much like a cord of silver running through a carpet of green velvet, bore on 


its bosom small steamers, and white-sailed vessels of various kinds. From . 


the top of the same hill might be seen on an early summer evening not only 
hedgerows and meadows presenting almost every shade of green colour, but 
whole fields of turnip and mustard seed in full bloom, which appeared, as the 
vermillion rays of the setting sun fell upon them, like immense sheets of 
burning gold. 

There were but few villages and neighbourhoods in England at that time 
which, for woodland scenery, fertility of soil, and splendid prospects, equalled 
those in which Phil spent his boyhood days. 

May we not suppose that the calm quietude of this sequestered village, 
its exhilirating atmosphere, its pure translucent water, the charming sylvan 
retreats of its neighbourhood, and the grandeur of its extended prospects, as 
well as the tone of religious feeling and sentiment which pervaded most of 
the villagers, both rich and poor, were all calculated to give to a youth of a 
naturally kind disposition, and of good mental powers, not only a zest for 
life, but an inclination to paint, by the pencil of his fervid imagination, the 
future of his existence in the most brilliant and attractive colours ? 

That such should be the effect of associations of this kind is, perhaps, to 
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After Work. 


young people, a wise and benevolent ordination. Could the child see the 
difficulties and sorrows which in maturer life he must battle with and feel, 
his little heart would fail for fear; he would have no courage, no lofty 
aspirations, and his hope of the future would be as a blighted flower. 

Turning now to the history of Philip, or Phil Moyle, we will follow him 
step by step from infancy to manhood, and from the village where he was 
born to the city in which he has spent the greatcr part of his life. 

Phil was the only child of parents who, during the early part of their 
wedded life, were in easy if not in affluent circumstances. His father was 
of good family; and, being well educated and intclligent, the villagers 
regarded him as an oracle to whom they would appeal to solve the difficulties 
which sometimes arose in their disputes on political ‘and religious subjects. 
He was, however, fond of gay company, and indulged in many expensive 
pleasures. He was also addicted to intemperance, which caused him to 
neglect his business, and then to mortgage, and finally to sell both his house- 
hold and landed property. 

In a short time the little money he had thus obtained was gone, his 
health was considerably affected, and he and his wife became so reduced 
that they were compelled to seek shelter in a very humble cottage, and to 
obtain relief either from their friends or the parish. 


CHAPTER II.—EPISODES IN PHIL’S EARLY LIFE. 


About the time referred to in the last chapter Phil was a year old, so that 
in his infancy he was nursed in poverty, and reared in the midst of many 
difficulties, heart-sorrows, and remorse; induced especially by the father, 
whose pernicious habits had brought himself and family into so humiliating a 
condition. The father, however, for reasons we need not assign, became, for 
the better, an altered man. by greater kindness and affection, he offered all 
the reparation in his power to Katie, his wite, for the injustice he had, by 
his conduct, done to her. He thought he saw in the bright-eyed, flaxen- 
haired little Phil, a ray of light shining on the darkness and dreariness of 
their humble home; and sometimes he ventured to hope that, both he and 
his wife might find in their boy, comfort, support, and protection, in their 
declining years. 

Katie was a devoted wife, and passionately attached to young Phil; she 
was also very industrious and economical; possessed good moral principles, 
and had strong pious inclinations. In many respects she differed widely 
from her husband. She had long seen that his gay and extravagant course 
of life would end as it had done. She had remonstrated with him in earnest 
and affectionate tones, but her words and warnings had been unheeded, and 
her solicitude had been treated as the weakness of a too anxious woman. 
Katie knew all this, and so keenly did she smart under the remembrance of 
the cause of their present poverty and degradation, that she not unfrequently 
upbraided Matty for his once unmanly conduct and reckless life. 

Still residing in the same village, many things transpired to remind them 
of their former ease and comparative affluence, and to make them, especially 
Katie, discontented with their lot, and their home far from being a comfort- 
able one. 

The large dwelling-house, garden, stabling, etc., at one time the property 
of Mr. Matthew Moyle, as he was then called, and which he had sacrificed 
at the shrine of Bacchus and of pleasure, had been purchased by a rich 
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merchant belonging to a sca-port town a few miles off. After the house had 
undergone some necessary alterations and repairs, it was occupied by its 
owner and his family. 

One day, some years after this family came to live in the village, Katie 
was terribly out of temper because Matty had refused to consent to young 
Phil having a new suit of clothes and boots in which, the mother said, he 
was very much in need, and must and should have. Matty said he could not 
spare the money, and then told his wife, in a rather dogged and petulant 
manner, that it was her duty to repair Phil’s clothes, and so save him the 
needless expense of purchasing new ones. Katie was so surprised, that she 
seemed to regard what her husband had said as a reflection upoa her habits 
of industry and economy. She then sharply retorted upon him by saying,— 
‘‘You can’t spare the money, eh? You mean you have none; perhaps it 
may be so, but it is no one’s fault but your own. It would be of no conse- 
quence if you were the only sufferer by your former extravagance, but the 
innocent have to share the poverty and misery, and the disgrace too, you 
have brought upon yourself: even Phil, poor boy, who is as good and as 
Annocent as an ‘angel of light,’ must be deprived of boots and necessary 
clothing to keep his body warm, and to protect his httle delicate feet from 
the sharp stones and the bitter cold. Oh, Matty, it is enough to make me 
regret the day I first saw you; but it would not have been so if you had 
taken my advice. We might zow have been comfortable in our own house, 
and as much respected as those who are now in it.”’ 

Just as Katie finished these remarks they saw the before-mentioned 
merchant, accompanied by his son, driving by in his carriage. 

‘There!’ said Katie still more irritated, and addressing her husband, ‘Is 
not the sight of that sufficient to drive one mad? Yow, who might have been 
riding in your own carriage, accompanied by your son, are now degraded ; 
und in such poverty that you cannot procure for the poor boy the absolute 


necessaries of life. I could feign say that you are unworthy the name of 


husband and father. You ought to be branded as a pest; for you are, I tell 
you again, the cause of the undeserved poverty and misery the poor child and 
myself are compelled to bear.”’ — 

Katie’s feelings so overcame her that she burst into tears. The husband, 
knowing that what his wife had said was true, remained speechless, and 
stood gazing in sorrow upon his distressed wife. Katie’s tears and sobs so 


affected little Phil’s heart, that he tried to console her by saying, “‘ Never 


mind, mother, when I get to be a man I’ll work for you, and you shall have 
« large house to live in; you shall have nice clothes and a carriage too, and 
I'll be dressed like a gentleman and take care of you: we shall then be 
happy, shan’t we, mother?” and the little fellow seemed proud of the 
promise he had just made. 

Strange as it may appear, it is to this apparently trifling episode that 
many of the characteristics of Phil’s after life may be traced. It seemed to 
have given birth to longing aspirations after the noble and beautiful in life ; 
to energy of character; and to an uncontrollable desire for learning, so that 
he might become, not only a good and clever boy, but a great and useful 
man. Young as he was he saw the rock on which his father had foundered, 
and on which their hopes and happmess had been wrecked, and he could 
clearly see that, to avoid the same evils and their consequences, he must lead 
a life of obedience, sobriety, and virtue. To what extent he did this our 
story will show. 
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After Work. 


Sansboroush Castle. 





BampBroven, or Bamborough, Castle is one of the oldest castles in England, 
on the coast of Northumberland, 16 miles from Berwick, and 14 from 
Alnwick, and crowning a rock, rising 150 feet above the sea, and accessible 
only on the south-east. In this rock is a draw-well, 145 feet deep, sunk 
through the rock into the sandstone below. The Castle was founded by 


King Ida about 560, but the present building was erected in 1070. 

In 1715 it was in the possession of the Forsters, but they having joined 
in the insurrection raised in the north of England on behalf of Charles Edward 
the son of James II., the Castle and all the estates attached to 1t were for- 
feited to the Crown. Mr. Forster himself was taken prisoner at Presten, and, 
along with the Earl of Derwentwater and the other leaders, sent to London, 
and Ted through the streets, pinioned and bound together. Forster and his 
companions were tried for high treason, and bei ing found guilty were 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. Forster, however, as did 
several others, managed to escape from Newgate and reached the continent 
in safety. 

The Castle and estates were afterwards purchased by Lord Crewe, Bishop 
of Durham, a scion of the same house, who bequeathed the Castle and estate 
for charitable purposes. Connected with the Castle is a market for the sale 
of provisions and groceries to the poor at prime cost; a dispensary for gratis 
advice and distribution of medicines to the sick ; funds for lodging, clothing, 
and educating the children of the poor; an extensive library, open to all 
living within 20 miles; life-boats to save the crews of vessels in distress ; 
apartments for shipwrecked sailors; and a constant patrol during stormy 
nights for 8 miles along the coast. Part of the funds are also emp ployed to 
increase small benefices, to build and repair churches, to support schools, and 
to aid young men at the Universities. 

Bamborough village, near the Castle, was the site of an old castle once 
the residence of the Northumbrian kin gs. Opposite Bamborough Castle 
are the dangerous rocks called the Farn Isles, abounding in sea-fowl. Here 
Grace Darling and her father saved the crew of the Rothsay steamer in 1838. 

fl 
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Curious Customs in relation to Dress. 


—o—--- 

Notuine is more singular than the changes of female head-attire which 
have taken place in France. Under the earliest French kings, the Mero- 
vingian ladies were in the habit of wearing their hair parted on the forehead, 
loosely curled over the temples, and afterwards eathered together at the back 
of the head and allowed to fall in long wavy tresses, perhaps not unlike the 
mode in which children and very young girls wear their hair now, in a kind 
of loose, wavy mane, or ‘‘ waterfall’’ as the Americans call it. At the same time 
it appears from the sculptured representations of French queens and princesses 
of that epoch, which remain to us in the ancient churches and cathedrals, 
that all ladies of rank who bore a high reputation for piety, were in the 
habit of wearing veils which came over the forehead, and of entirely concealing 
the hair. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the women of France did not indeed entirely 
conceal their tresses, but threw them back, and only showed upon the fore- 
head a few short curls. Ritichilda, the wife of Charles the Bald, threw her 
hair entirely back and concealed the ends beneath a species of cap. Richarda, 
the wife of Charles the Fat wore her back-hair plated and threw her locks 
entirely back from off her cheeks; this fashion characterized the hair-dressing 
of the ninth and tenth centuries; during the eleventh the hair entirely dis- 
appeared from the forehead. 

Not unfrequently did the church interfere to command or forbid certain 
fashions at this period. Especially did she wage war against the long locks 
so much worn in France at this time by men as well as by women. King 
Louis VII., as is well known, plunged the countries into a war because in 
compliance with the request of an Archbishop, he consented to be deprived of 
his beard and to have his hair cut short. His wife Eleanor of Guienne, dis- 
pleased at his submissiveness to episcopal authority, taking a form so disfigur- 
ing, as she considered it, obtained a divorce from her husband, and afterwards 
married our Henry the Second. The French lands which she brought to the 
English as her dower, proved, as is well known, a bone of contention between 
France and England for several centuries. 

The giddy whirligig fashion, went back again during the twelfth century, 
Queen Blanche of Castile enveloping her hair, and indeed her whole head, 
and the larger portion of her person, in the long veil which had been worn by 
Clothide and the earlier queens. 

Spite of the wars, civil commotions, and misfortunes, which befel France 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, luxury and display made rapid 
progress at that period. The vain and ple: asure-loving Isabella of Bavaria, 
was the first to introduce the towering horn, equally “unbecoming from its 
shape and its size, which ladies of that period were accustomed to wear on 
their heads. ‘‘ Both maids and matrons,’”’ writes the chronicler Paradin, 
‘“wear head-tires three feet high, with long veils trimmed with rich fringes 
hanging down from them like banners.” 

At ‘the close of the sixteenth, and commencement of the seventeenth 
century, a new style showy and costly without much taste, was introduced 
into France by the two Italian queens, Catherine and Mary de Medicis. The 
prime object aimed at, at that period, appeared to be for the men to dress as 
much like women, and the women as much like men as possible. A cap made 
either of velvet or cloth of silver, adorned with jewels, and surmounted by a 
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nodding plume, and a cuirass covered with pearls and rubies, made up an 
attire which gave a masculine and unpleasing air to the fairest wearer, and 
the disfiguring effect of the cuirass was further heightened by a vast petticoat, 
stiff and ample as the crinolines of a few years ago. 

During the eighteenth century, the style of dress, and, especially dressing 
the hair, underwent many new and strange transformations. The ladies’ 
locks were not only thrown back from off the face in the most unnatural and 
uncomfortable manner, but were so covered with pomade and powder, as to. 
render the heads of the fair ones almost, (to use the expression of an Italian, 
writer from whom we have obtained this information), as white as the snowy 
summits of the Alps. 

The French Revolution brought many and great alterations to costume, as 
to everything else in Paris, and most parts of France. The pomade, powder, 
and toupees disappeared, and gave way to a style of costume, supposed to be 
an imitation of that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. After the Revolution, 
before the rise of Napoleon to absolute power, the most absurd and extrava- 
gant fashions arose, some ladies being so fond of ornaments as to wear bracelets 
round, not only their wrists, but their ancles. The Empress Josephine and 
the Bourbons when they were restored, introduced what we now look upon 
as a very unbecoming style, the scanty and short waists, large bonnets, etc., 
which make us laugh so much when looking through an old French fashion- 
book. The Empress Eugenie again introduced the fashion of throwing the 
hair off the face, a mode which has continued to prevail to the present day, 
both in France and England. The ordinary head-gear of servants and 
working-women in France in the present day, is a.cap worn out of doors as 
well as in the house, but a good many of the peasant-women still wear 
handkerchiefs folded over their heads. 

The Basques of the Pyrenees who are a distinct race both from the French 
and Spaniards, wear a very antique primitive costume. Three classes exist 
among these people: the higher orders, the women of which wear bonnets; 
the class of dressmakers, milliners, shopwomen, farmers’ wives, ctc., who 
confine themselves to caps; and the peasant-women and servants, who wear 
the folded handkerchief. The women and girls from the mountains, wear 
a sort of hood not unlike the handkerchief of the Italian fernale peasant, 
worn flat on the top of the head, and hanging down behind. On weekdays 
it 1s scarlet, but on Sundays and Festivals, black, which gives a very sombre 
look to the churches on those occasions. A woollen gown is the summit of a 
Basque woman’s ambition, cotton print being her ordinary attire. German 
peasant-women also wear caps, in some parts of Germany at least, in others, 
high hats are the vogue, while at Frankfort and on the Rhine, the working- 
woman has, or had, when the writer was in Germany some years ago, her 
head absolutely bare, out of doors as well as in the house. A friend of the 
writer’s, the daughter of a German pastor, was asked permission by her maid 
to wear a bonnet. ‘‘No,’’ replied the mistress, ‘‘if our servant wore a 
bonnet, it would look as if we wished to appear in a much higher station 
than we are in.” 

In Spain and Sweden d/ack is the colour of the grande toilette, that is to 
say, it is worn at all court-balls, weddings, etc. It is indeed, a sombre hue 
in itself, but forms a good ground for bright and gay colours to be worn with. 
For fifty years, (a period only recently terminated), the ladies of Malta all 
wore black, in consequence of a vow made to the Virgin, during a period of 
famine. In Iceland the women also wear black, or at least the very darkest 
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and dullest shade of blue, scarcely distinguishable from black. Hence, when 
an Icelandic woman goes into mourning “for a relative, she does not put on a 
black dress, but simply throws off the numerous heavy and massive silver 
rings and other ornaments the women of the island are in the habit of 
wearing. In Holland red is the favourite colour among the lower orders; the 
women of the country villages combining two shades in their dress, a light red 
with a deep rose-colour. In some parts of that country the women cut off 
their hair at marriage, and ever after substitute ugly horse-hair curls for the 
locks, with which nature has provided them. 

We English have almost entirely discarded a national costume, the smock- 
frocks of farm labourers, and the red cloaks occasionally, though rarely, to be 
met with among old women in the country, being the last relics of any 
special dress among our peasantry. In Wales the high beaver hat for women, 
and in Scotland the plaid kilt for men, still linger however. 

Dr. Ischudi in his ‘‘ Travels in Peru,” thus speaks of the costume worn 
by some of the Peruvian Indians. ‘‘Their garments are all of dark and 
sombre hucs. Dark blue is a favourite colour, and appears to be generally 
adopted for mourning ; for whenever the Indians follow a corpse to the grave, 
they always wear dark-blue pouches. The dress of the men usually consists of 
short trousers of coarse brown cloth, fastened round the waist by a girdle, 
and a woollen or cotton shirt. They seldom wear a jacket, the pouches of 
alpaca wool being always the outer garment. On their feet they wear sandals 
of untanned leather, which merely cover the toes, and are fastened round the 
anele. The dress of the women consists of a loose under-garment without 
sleeves, and made of coarse blue woollen cloth; it is confined round the waist 
by a broad girdle, called the huecan. Over the arms are drawn black sleeves, 
reaching from the wrist to about the middle of the upper arm. A sort of 
robe or tunic called the anacu, descends from the shoulders to the knees ; it 
is fastened not in front but on one side. This garment is made of a thin sort 
of woollen stuff; it is always black, being worn in token of mourning for the 
Incas, the native sovereigns of the country. On occasion of certain festivals, 
the Indian women wear a particoloured dress called a faldilin. This garment 
frequently exhibits the most daring contrasts of colour, one half being bright 
red, and the other yellow, in addition to which it is sometimes adorned with 
flowers of brilliant hues, and tasteless gold embroidery. A mantilla, consist- 
ing of a narrow piece of woollen cloth, is passed over the shoulders and 
fastened under the chin, either with a long silver pin, or a cactus-thorn, 
completes the costume. In this mantilla, or in a pouche, mothers are 
accustomed to wrap their infants, and fastening them to their backs, they 
carry them about in this manner for a whole day, whilst engaged at their 
work.”’ 

Very curious are the differences between the colours worn to indicate 
iourning in the different countries of the world. ‘‘The Chinese,” says a 
French writer, ‘‘mourn in white, which they consider emblematic of the 
soul’s purity when set free from the trammels of the flesh. The Armenians, 
Syrians, and Turks, wear blue on such occasions, regarding it as the colour 
of the sky to which the soul of the deceased has risen. The Kthiopians, by 
the colour grey, draw the thoughts of survivors to the dust of the ground, to 
Which man ultimately returns, “while the yellow mourning of the Egy ptians 
is supposed to refer to the yellow faded leaf, so fit an emblem of the erowing 
infirm and dying of the sons of men.’ 
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After Work. 


Utter Failure of the Crimean War. 


‘“Tr is just twenty years since the Russian War was brought to a close. 
That war, according to the estimate of its historian, caused the sacrifice of a 
million of human lives. Its cost, in money, in destruction and waste of 
property, and in the interruption and derangement of commerce and industry, 
was such as to defy all calculation. The suffering of every kind that it 
inflicted on the nations was appalling and indescribable. According to the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘it stirred up in Europe a spirit of rest- 
lessness, which set all the world to seek for the means of improving the 
instruments of attack and defence, and to add enormously, and without stint 
or measure, to the most unprofitable and unsatisfactory of all possible forms 
of expenditure.’ The Peace party in this country opposed that war, and 
denounced it as unnecessary and unjust. They denied that the objects sought 
to be attained were such as to justify the enormous mischiefs which the war 
occasioned, and they more than doubted whether those objects could be 
attained by the means that were employed. For taking this course they 
were assailed with unmeasured obloquy. But surely all men will now 
acknowledge that the event has simply vindicated their conduct. All the 
objects avowed by the statesmen of Europe for undertaking the war have 
failed miserably. The material guarantees which were taken to shicld 
Turkey from Russian aggression have long ago been given up, with the com- 
mon consent of all the signatory powers who alleged those guarantees as the 
justification of the war. The influence of Russia in the East of Europe, so 
far from being diminished, is enormously increased by being regarded as the 
protector and champion of the oppressed Christian races in the dominions of 
the Turk. For the internal regeneration of Turkey, which was confidently 
predicted as one result of the war, we have seen that country rapidly descend 
into an abyss of physical and moral corruption, of political disorganisation 
and financial bankruptcy, from which its most sanguine friends see no hope 
of escape. The solemn promises given by the Porte, as to the future rights 
and liberties of the Christian population, which led many good men to do 
some violence to their feelings, in lending their sanction to the war, have 
been openly and contemptuously violated in all parts of the empire, until 
that oppression which maketh the wise man mad, has driven province after 
province into open revolt. The independence of Turkey, which was alleged 
to be an indispensable element to the safety and civilization of Europe, is 
illustrated by the diplomatic action of the great Powers, who have been 
lecturing, dictating, snubbing the Sultan and his ministers in such a way as 
was never done before to any Government on the face of the earth. What 
then have we to show for all the sacrifices of the Crimean War—for the rivers 
of human blood that were shed, for the countless treasures that were wasted 
in the worst of all possible ways—for the black roll of misery carried to so 
many myriad homes throughout Europe, written within and without with 
mourning, lamentation and woe—for the evil passions which were let loose 
to deluge the world with the waters of bitterness, for the immense impulse 
given to the military spirit, which is still committing havoc on the peace and 
happiness of nations. What have wetoshow? Nothing, nothing, absolutely 
nothing of good. These events deserve to be noted, as teaching an impressive 
and memorable lesson, which is this, that 1t 1s well for those who are con- 
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vinced that they are called to take a certain course, by loyalty to the cause 
of truth, justice and humanity, not to shrink from it, however few they may 
be in number, and however great the contumely and reproach they may 
thereby incur. For in every case they will have the testimony of a good 
conscience, and in most cases the time will come, as in the instance before US, 
when their righteousness will come forth as the light, and their judgment as 
the noon-day.”’ 


Rules for Mothers. 





1. Don’t taik too much. To be always lecturing children is not the way 


to secure prompt obedience. Some children would, doubtless, much rather 


be whipped than perpetually talked to; especially in a fault-finding way. 
Little indiscretions and improprieties it 1s often best to pass by. If we take 
note of everything, and administer a lecture upon it, our lectures will soon 
become an intolerable bore, and not only will do no good, but while they 
chate our own spirit, they will harden and discourage the child. 

Talk low and gently. If you talk loud it will be harder to be calm. 


Keep the voice down, and you can the easier keep your temper down. If 


you talk loud, your children will also, and the difficulty will be increased. 
Do you know that one of the chief difficulties of family-government ¢s in the 
parent? You may not suspect it, while it may be even so in your case. 
Quiet, gentle, yet firm mothers, govern best. 

3. Don? t threaten much. bo be every now and then saying: ‘If you do 
that again I'll box your car,” or ‘‘ ’ll send you to bed,”’ only hardens; and 
if you fail to execute what you threatened—as great threateners are almost 
sure frequently to do—your children will either ‘consider you very forgetful 
or false; and in cither case will learn to distrust you, and many a time will 
laugh at your threats. Take notice of some great threatencrs, and you may 
not have to eo far to find a specimen or two—and observe if they do not 
often sternly threaten, and in afew minutes, being more good-natured, or 
forgetful, ae the children, wnredbuked, to do the very thine against which 
punishment was threatened. 

4. If you would govern well, have but few general rules, but steadily 
adhere to these. Have a fixed rule as to prompt obedience, speaking the 
truth, and indeed all moral duties; and never pass by an act of wilful dis- 
obedience, or a le, or a theft. No matter if you arc im ever so great a 
hurry, stop and attend to this. It is infinitely more important than your 
ordinary affairs. Make a great matter of wt, for God does; and it may one 
day prove a great matter to you and your children. 

Punish rarely, but when you do be thorough. Never punish in a passion, 
nor when you are peevish or impatient, or nervously excited. Wait till you 
ure cool; look well and carefully at the reasons of the case, and only punish 
when the evidence of guilt is clear. Then proceed in a calm and Christian 
spit. Show your child trom a Word of God your obhgation to punish. 
Read to him God’s words as your authority, and let him see that you and he 
are both accountable to God. Let no one, grandparent or other venerated 
friend, interfere with your family discipline. 
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OUR YEARS END. 


Our years end!) How swiftly have the years sped on. How astonished 
are we at their arrowy flight. The pendulum of eternity has swung itself 
to and fro. The appointed seasons have come and gone, and we stand’ on 
the threshold of a new sear. 

Nature will still hold on her steady course, and repeat herself again and 
again, but we are changing—we are growing older—we are decaying, and 
our years end. 

Yes! ‘‘we all do fade as a leaf,’? and we pass like shadows across the 
shifting stage of life. Do we realise this 2 Whether we do or not, it is true, 
The young ‘and old must die. 

a Our kindred die, families are broken up, our purposes are broken off, our 
hat plans perish. The years are strewn with wrecks. 
7 The works of men perish with the lapse of time, and the earth itself will 
a be burned up, but blessed thought to contemplate is this, God lives and 
changes not, ‘‘Z/is years shall have no end.’ ‘*Oh God, Thy years are 
throughout all generations.’”” When all things pass away, may this fact ever 
if be our refuge and rest ! 
hat If then time is waning, and life is fleeting, should not our hopes res¢ on 
God’s mercy, grace and eternal power in Christ Jesus ? 

As the human life glides from our grasp, should we not, dear reader, lay 
hold on the life to come, on the hope that cannot fail us, on the eternal lite 
which came from Him ‘‘ whose years shall have no end 2” 

If your life is inked with the Eternal God, by faith in His Son Jesus 
Christ, you are partakers of his own eternity. He granteth you the vigour 
of an endless life, ‘‘ your hfe is hid with Christ in God,” for ‘‘ he that hath 
the Son hath the life,” while ‘he that hath not the Son hath not the life,” 
for this life is in Hvs Son. 

With such thoughts as these, what a bright and glorious future opens up 
before us, even the dwelling with “vm, in whose presence is fulness of joy, 
and at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. 
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A CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE. 





WHEN high festival returning 
Brings : suspense of toil and care, 
When the Christmas fire is burning 
Then we “mind” the vacant seals. 


When the long-divided gather, 
Each his own world-tale to tell, 

Then we miss the absent father 
Who had loved such story well. 


Happy hours! and seasons cheering 
To the gay untroubled breast, 
Many weep at your appearing, 
By your very joy opprest. 
Common days have common feeling, 
Common duties to fulfil; 
Sadness from our spirits stealing 
By their claim on action still : 


But the calm—the festal meeting, 
Bids us silent pause, and say,— 
Where are those whose fervent greeting 
Would have warmed our hearts to-day ? KE. P. 
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OH, THIS, AND OH, THAT, Erc. 

This is a proverb of the Scotch, and they tell a story about it to this effect : 
Hackerton was a lawyer, whose cow had gored a neighbour’s ox. The man 
told him the reverse. ‘‘ Why, then,’ said Hackerton, ‘‘ your ox must go for 
my heifer—the law provides that. ‘No,’ said the man, ‘‘ your cow killed 
my ox.” ‘The case alters there,” said Hackerton. 

Many a one exclaims, ‘‘ Justice, but not brought home to myself.” 


Oh to subdue that selfishness one-sided, 
That warps the judgment and the vision dims. 
‘¢'That’s Hackerton’s Cow.” 





Two friends were conversing in sociable chat, 
When a purse one espied on the ground. 

“O come,” said he, “ thank my good fortune for that, 
What a large sum of money I’ve found!” 


“‘ Nay, do not say ‘I,’”’ said his friend, ‘‘ for you know 
*Tis but justice to share it with me.”’ 

“TY share it with you!” says the other, “why so? 
He who found it the owner should be.” 


“ Be it so,” said his friend; “ but what sound do I hear? 
‘Stop, thief!’ he is calling for you. 

He comes with the constable close in the rear.”’ 
Cries the other, ‘“ Now what shall we do?” 


** Nay, do not say ‘ we’,”’ his companion rejoins, 
‘* You claimed the sole right to the prize, 
And since your pocket holds both the purse and the coins, 
At your door the dishonesty les.” 
THOMSON SHARP. 





MSS, and Communications received with thanks from Dr. Crespi, Mrs. 
Peacock per Dr. Crespi, Gretchin. Mrs. B., Charles Allen, Esq., George Rymer, 
Miss Hall, Keyworth, &c., shall all receive attention. 





SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 
The Editor has much pleasure in stating that the successful competitors for 
the Prizes of books offered for answering the Acrostics, &c., by Thomson Sharp, 


are :— 1. “M. Tillet,” Woodton, (value) 10s. 6d. 
2. ‘** Meta.” “ 7s. 6d. 
3. “RR, Patching.” 5s. Od. 


The following names deserve mention,—E. M. Barrett. M.H. Walker. M. 
L. Patteson. Miss Spencer. H. J. Evans, and Mary Maeintosh. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Sunshine, a Monthly Penny Magazine.—W. Poole.—The New Volume is before us. It is 
truly 2 marvel of cheapness—contains two good tales, &c., for young people. Will make a 
pretty gift-book for the New Year. 

The Church Portrait Journal, Monthly, price 3d.—W. Poole.—The principal object of 
this Journal is to supply photographs of the clergy. At the same time, a variety of interesting 
scraps of information are given. Portraits of the Rev. J. C. Ryle, Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, and 
the Rey. John Gott, D.D., have already appeared. 

Adelaide Rosenberg’s Troubles, by H. Colson.—W. Poole.—A new book by the author of 
Worth her Weight in Gold, will be welcomed by many readers. ‘The author is very happy in 
delineating the character of Mrs. Bountiful—shewing that rightly-directed benevolence is 
truly a great blessing. ‘There are many other useful lessons for young women. The story is 
well-written and very interesting. 

The Goodly Mountain of Lebanon, by A. Jenner.—Hamilton & Co.—A capital book for 
the Library ; it is well illustrated, and gives a very instructing account of the author’s travels 
in the Holy Land. 

Sunday. W. Wells Gardner. This beautifully illustrated magazine makes a handsome 
volume. We recommend it as a suitable present to the children. 
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GARDENING NOTES FOR JANUARY. 


- Force Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus, make successive Mushroom beds. 
Protect Breccoli and Celery, sow Melons and Capsicums. Sow French Beans 
in heat, and salading. Finish planting fruit trees. Finish planting Roses. Sow 
Cauliflowers in heat. Put in Vine eyes in pots. Sow Peas and Broad Beans. 
Prune Gooseberry and Currant bushes. Start early Potatoes in shallow boxes. 
Start in heat Roses and Lilacs. Start Strawberries, temperature 505. Mulch 
newly-planted Roses, fruit &c. Force Dielytra and other hardy flowers. Plant 
early Potatoes on south borders. Select and order seeds, &c. 





KEY TO DECEMBER ACROSTICS AND CHARADES. 
Acrostic—l. loRE.—2. foOD.—3. coBWeb.—4. brEAm.—5. soRRow.—6. ouT- 
Do.—7. baBY.—8. fiUOrine.—9. cyRUs.—10. feNNy.—11. piSGah. 
ROBERT BURNS—EDWARD YOUNG. 

Charade—AFTER WORK. ro ; 

THOMSON SHARP, 
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Lilian Grey; or, The Wife’s Trials. 


By Emma Jane Wornoise, Author of ‘“ Lady Clarissa,” ‘ Father Fabian,” ‘ Emilia’s 
Inheritance,’ ‘‘ Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 





They reached their lodgings at last, and Basil, without a word of comment, 
withdrew to change his clothes. Lilian was vexed at herself, at her irrita- 
bility, which was more apparent than she had intended it to be, and at her 
foolish want of control. Yes; she, Lilian Hope, a wife of ten weeks’ ex- 
perience, had been pouting like a sulky baby, and laughing lke a foolish 
under-bred child! ‘‘I have no patience with myself,” she said; ‘‘I am not 
Lilian Grey now, with only my sisters to please, and the good people of 
Kirby-Brough to encounter; I am a married woman, with a position to 
maintain and a husband to please.”” And she went on lecturing and scolding 
herself at a fine rate, till she was very uncomfortably reminded of her duties 
as a married woman. 

Tired and vexed, and rather heated, she had been sitting by the open 
window, without thinking of removing her walking habiliments, and, worse 
still, without a thought of inquiry for the tea-things. Lilian had very dim 
ideas of housekeeping: Elizabeth, aided by Aunt Dorothy, had supplied 
every deficiency at home, and she constantly found herself forgetting that 
eating and drinking cannot be comfortably carried on without some degree 
of forethought and management, and if she did remember to call up the 
obsequious landlady without a hint from Basil, and give the requisite orders 
for dinner, she was sure to make some dismal blunder at tea-time, either 
putting in too much or too little tea, sometimes omitting the refreshing herb 
altogether, and then looking in comical dismay at the aqua pura that rapidly 


dissolved the lumps of sugar she had just, with due matronly importance, 


deposited in the tea-cups. Sometimes the kettle boiled unheeded, and Lilian 
totally forgot to add water to the tea, or, worse still, she lost her keys, and 
the caddy had to be forced open, and the marmalade to be dispensed with 
altogether. | 

But so far, Basil had never been angry. He had laughed at her mistakes, 
kissed her for her neglect, and privately rejoiced that his darling Lilian was 
to have six months’ education in her wifely duties at Hopelands, where his 
mother and his sister Mary were famed for their superior ménage. So far, 
Lilan had never in secret deplored her dear Basil’s attachment to creature 
comforts. She had never moralised, in a lady-like, feminine way, upon the 
erying weakness of the lords of creation, who unquestionably care a great deal 
more about a well-spread and thoroughly-served table than most of the 
opposite sex. This evening she was to be taught one of those lessons which 
frequently fall to the lot of young wives when they are not domestically 
inclined. 

Basil came down resolved not to be angry with his wife any more, but at 
the same time composing a suitable exordium, to be addressed to her at a 
fitting season, on the impropriety and objectionableness of unrepressed 
laughter, and he opened the door fully disposed to be magnanimous and to 
enjoy his tea. | 

Alas! there was no sign of tea. Lilian, with her bonnet in her hand, 
and her mantle slipping from her shoulders, sat where he had left her a 
quarter of an hour before. He said nothing, but walked to the window and 
shut it with rather more noise than was essential; then he rang the bell so 
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violently that the landlady herself replied to the emphatic appeal, half 
expecting her aid to be required on behalf of Mrs. Hope, who might be fuint 
after her long waik in the country. 

“Tea immediately ; and this litter cleared away’’—pointing to the 
remains of a dessert of strawberries—said Mr. Hope, in the tone of one who 
would not be trifled with. 

Mrs. Glossop obeyed the imperious mandate, and Lilian flew to her 





chamber and presented herself again in the drawing-room in less time than - 


she usually occupied for taking off her gloves. 

She infused the tea immediately ; but either the quantity was insufficient, 
or the water did not boil, for the inebriating draught thus produced was any- 
thing but agreeable. SBasil did not complain, but he was silent, and looked 
displeased. “When the tea- things were cleared away, and the candles brous ght, 
Lilian began to unlock her writing-case. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” asked Basil, breaking the silence. 

‘‘T am going to finish my letter to Elizabeth ; it can go by the early post 
in the morning.”’ 

‘‘ Really you spend every spare moment in writing to Kirby-Brough. I 
wish you would go to bed now; I cannot have you looking pale and wearied 
to-morrow, when we reach Hopelands.”’ 

“Tam not tired; I do not wish to go to bed yet,” said Lilian, who 
rebelled against Basil’s tone more than his words. 

‘‘T shall be mortified if I have to present you to my mother and sisters 
looking jaded and worn from fatigue and want of repose.”’ 

A voice within said to Lilian, ‘Yield, yield; it is your womanly 
heritage ;’’ but she put away the better impulse, which would have made 
her close her writing-case, and prepare for bed in a cheerful spirit, and she 
answered coolly, ‘‘I have only the conclusion; I prefer writing to-night. 
But pray go to bed yourself. I see you are wearied; do not wait for me.” 

‘‘T do not wish to be disturbed; therefore I will wait, if you please,’’ 
returned Basil, coldly. 

Lilian wrote on. She felt tired herself, and she had no interest in her 
occupation; but she did not choose to lay aside her pen, lest Basil should 
think she was conquered. And so she went on, writing she scarcely knew 
what to Elizabeth, till having, as she imagined, fully displayed her firmness, 
she folded her letter, directed and stamped it ready for the morning. 

When she took up the chamber-candle, Basil rose too, and went to his 
dressing-room. He seemed very much annoyed, and Lilian wished he would 
only scold her; anything was better than this silence. 

The summer morning was breaking before Lilian fell asleep. A series of 
trifles—common trifles—had disturbed her peace, and her husband’s also; 
but she remembered that “‘ trifles make the sum of human things,”’ and she 
felt vaguely apprehensive. 

She satisfied herself, at least, by firmly resolving that it should not happen 
again— though what it was that should not happen again, ske did not very 
clearly determine. She fell asleep with an uncomfortable consciousness that 
the first shadow had risen up between her and the husband whom she so 
passionately loved. 

Ah, that first shadow! That hovering shade! How, as time rolls on, 
it gathers blackness till all is darkness and misery ! till there is cold, silent 
night, where there ought to be warm, living sunshine, and unbroken com- 
munion of heart and soul! 
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CHAPTER III.—HOPELANDS. 


‘The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
O’er all the pleasant land! 

The deer across their green sward bound, 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream.””— Mrs. Hewans. 


‘Look, Lilian! that is Hopelands!”’ said Basil Hope, on the following 
afternocn, as their horses stopped to rest on the summit of a long and tedious 
hill. 

Lilian looked up. Her eye glanced quickly over the rugged descent their 
carriage had still to traverse, to a rich undulating country “beyond. Rivers, 
woods, broad sweeps of green, sunny meadow-land; picturesque hamlets 
nestling under the shade of fir-clad slopes; vast clumps of glorious forest- 
trees; fields of waving corn, and tangled dells suggestive of waterfalls, and 
cool, mossy grots, made up the magnificent landscape to which her attention 
was called. Her face brightened exceedingly as the lovely prospect met her 
view. 

‘Oh, Basil, how exquisite! and we are to live here!” she exclaimed. 
‘‘This is a thousand times better than Kirby-Brough!”’ 

‘‘My dear Lilian, once for all, never think of comparing Kirby-Brough 
with Hopelands and its neighbourhood ; nothing would annoy my mother and 
sisters more than such a comparison ! " 

‘‘ But, my dear Basil, as far as externals are concerned, the comparison 
must be vastly in favour of Hopelands; it is so natural that I should compare 
my new home with the one I have just left. How I wish Elizabeth and 
Eleanor were here to see this view! I suppose, Basil, there will be no 
chance of my inviting them till we have an establishment of our own ?”’ 

“Certainly not; my mother has an insuperable aversion to multiplying 
family connections; she never asks any one to Hopelands who is not in her 
own set.” 

There was something in both Basil’s last specches annoying to the young 
wife. She had begun to fancy lately that he did not care to talk about 
Kirby-Brough, or to encourage her to talk about it either; and now this 
allusion to Mrs. Hope’s ‘‘set’’ led to cogitations of an uncomfortable 
character. 

She wisely, however, kept her misgivings to herself, and asked Basil 
where Hopelands actually lay. 

‘* Do you see that piece of red rock crowned with firs ?’’ he asked with 
animation. 

‘‘ Yes, perfectly ; it rises up from that crescent-shaped meadow, where 
there are such beautiful trees.”’ 

‘Well, carry your eye along the stream that bounds that meadow, till 
far away it reaches a wild district of brushwood; all that, on both sides of 
the water, as far as you can see, belongs to Hopelands. You can catch the 
chimneys of the house peeping over that little wood to the right ; and—yes, 
look this minute; there is the eastern gable, where the swallows’ nests are 
that I told you of.” 

Lilian looked with as eager an interest as her husband desired. How often 
he had described to her the scene she now beheld! and how faithfully, her 
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own eratified glances bore witness. Yes! they were at the bottom of the hill 
now, and they were rolling swiftly along an umbrageous lane, almost carpeted 
with smooth, green turf, and shut in by bowery hedges, where wild roses of 
every species, luscious honeysuckles, and tall purple foxgloves rivalled the 
cultured children of the garden and greenhouse. 

Along that lane Basil always had returned home for the holidays; along 
that green, flowery lane he had rambled with his sisters and their governess 
in his more Juvenile days; and now, as he had often pictured, when they two 
were wandering on the banks of the Brough, or watching the sunset from 
Kirby Moor—now he was bringing home his bride to his ancestral dwelling- 
place ; for the Hopes of Hopelands had held all that country-side for many a 
century, with one short interregnum, when they had been summarily ejected 
for their attachment to the unpopular dynasty of the Stuarts. 

But the Restoration set everything to rights as far as the Hopes were con- 
cerned; they returned to their ancient possessions, richer and more powerful 
than ever; and firmly resolved never to receive the patent of nobility which 
the ‘‘merry monarch,” or rather his sagacious advisers, would fain have con- 
ferred upon them. 

Lilian began to feel very nervous, for Basil announced that the lodge was 
close at hand. Even as he spoke, the road took a sudden turn, and the 
carriage swept round to the open gates which led into a long majestic avenue 
of elms. Lilian had a foolish fancy that the family, or at least the young 
ladies, or certainly Basi!’s favourite sister, Harriet, would meet them at this 
lodge ; but no one was present, save a very old woman, who stood at the 
little garden-wicket of the porter’s domain, dropping curtsies in rapid suc- 
cession, and several little children, too shy to make their appearance, who 
peeped from the window at Mr. Basil’s new lady. The old lady wore a gown. 
of great amplitude and wonderful stiffness, so that every time she curtsied, 
the skirt of her garment swelled round her like a balloon, in the way which 
school-girls are wont to describe as ‘‘ cheeses.’ Lilian perfectly remembered 
this; it was not so very long since she and Eleanor had astonished the young 
ladies of Miss Macduff’s seminary, at their breaking-up party, by making 
unparalleled cheeses in their new silk dresses, and the sight of the grave, 
wrinkled granddame performing the same feat once more roused Lilian’s risible 
propensities. 

Basil was seriously annoyed. He himself was far more nervous than his 
bride; she little knew the storm of opposition, the sweeping censures, and 
the unqualified contempt her marriage had called forth; she little guessed 
with what pains and perseverance Basil had succeeded in wringing from his 
parents a tardy, reluctant consent to his objectionable union with ‘‘ the half- 
bred, half-educated daughter of a vulgar Yorkshire clothier.”’ 

Most indignantly he had exclaimed against the illiberal harshness of his 
mother and sisters; most strenuously he had declared that her extraordinary 
beauty, her grace, and her fascinating manners would make her the pride and 
glory of Hopelands. Now he was about to justify his choice; to present to 
his proud, exclusive mother, and his consequential sisters, the bride for whose 
sake he had declared he would live in perpetual celibacy if defrauded of her 
hand. He knew the eagle eyes that would be upon every movement; the 
critical cars that would be open to every word; the prejudicial observation with 
which Lilian’s every action would be minutely scanned. The long blissful 
dream was over. He and his beautiful Lilian had been all in all to each 
other since the day of their marriage. ‘Till the evening before, no shadow 
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had crossed their golden sunny pathway; now they were to live in the 
world once more, to join the great human family, to think of convention- 
alities, to conform to rules, and to make themselves acceptable to those who 
had it in their power so greatly to mar or brighten their prospects. 

He looked anxiously at Lilian. Was she really so very, very beautiful ? 
Yes! he felt satisfied there; the fair critics could not impeach his taste; but 
then her manners, her cultivation! Many times during the last ten weeks 
he had referred to things, and persons, whom it was customary to discuss in 
the home-circle at Hopelands, but of which Lilian was ignorant. And this 
uncontrolled laughter! Could there be anything more tiresome? ‘True, 
Lilian’s laughter, however excessive, was low and silvery; but still it was 
not in the fitness of things to give way to such irrepressible demonstrations 
of feeling, especially in a family where both erying and laughing were almost 
proscribed. | 

Basil forgot how thoroughly he had enjoyed the merry, unpretending 
circle in Lilian’s old home; how entirely he had entered into their mirth ; 
how he had loved to hear Lilian’s sweet musical peals of laughter when there 
were no censors present to vote it unbecoming and plebeian. 

She saw how grave he was looking, and she fancied perhaps he thought 
she was laughing at him again, so she hastened to explain the cause of her 
merriment. Worse and worse! ‘The idea of Mrs. Basil Hope making 
‘cheeses’? in Mrs. Macduff’s omnium gatherum school-room, only as far back 
as Christmas! If Lilian made such revelations to her new family, it was 
certain they would vote her a hoyden. His carefully educated sisters, Mary, 
Theresa, Olivia, and Harriet, would as soon think, or have thought, of going 
into the dairy, and making veritable cheeses of milk and rennet. And then 
this laughter—why the old walls of Hopelands would ring again! and—and, 
oh dear! no one but himself could calculate the long train of disagreeables 
which must certainly follow. However, it was no time to lecture now—he 
hated to vex Lilian; besides, he might make her shy and awkward, and 
further still, he was not quite sure about her temper. 

Presently the house came in view—a large, sober family mansion, rebuilt 
in the youth of the present proprietor—that is to say, a portion of it had been 
rebuilt, for some part of the ancient edifice, which was obscured from general 
view, still existed in its pristine grandeur and gloom. The carriage swept 
up to the stately portico. Where were the sisters? Where the mother, 
waiting to bless and welcome to her heart the bride of her only son? Echo 
answered ‘‘ where,’’ as Basil led his wife into the wide solemn-looking kall, 
and told her that one day she would be mistress of this, her new home. 

Home! It did not look much like home. She thought what it would 
be when some day George or John brought home his wife to Kirby-Brough. 
Not much resembling her reception, that was certain. Then the marble floor, 
the grim portraits on the dark walls, the wide staircase, and the rich sombre 
light, which streamed in through vary-coloured glass; how unlike the narrow 
entrance with its strip of oil-cloth, and its two parlours opening on each side, 
and its steep oak-painted staircase beyond ! 

Basil began to feel furious. ‘‘ Where is your mistress? where are the 
young ladies ? where is my father?’ he asked excitedly of one of the sleek 
eevee who had come forward to marshal the luggage in safety into the 

ouse. 

‘My ms‘er is at Whitcombe, Mr. Basil; he will return to dinner. My 
mistress, and Miss Hope, and Miss Harrict are gone cut in the carriage. Miss 
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Theresa is at the school, and Miss Olivia, I believe, is in her own apartment,” 
said the obsequious domestic, bowing very low at the conclusion of his speech. 
‘¢Shall I desire Mrs. Harrop to inform Miss Olivia that Mr. and Mrs. Basil 
Hope have arrived ?”’ 

Me ‘Yes, this moment; tell Harrop to go this minute! This way, Lilian, 
my love; throw that shawl down ; the women will see to your things. This 
way, my dear. How very unfortunate that they should be out!” 

‘So Lilian thought, in one point of view; but as to her personal feelings, 
she thought it would be rather a relief to encounter a single member of her 
husband’s family, before she was presented to the whole group. Basil led 
her across the hall, along an arched corridor, till he came to a certain well- 
known door. 

“This 1s the morning-room, Lilian!’’ he said, as he installed her on the 
sofa, and rang the bell to enlighten Mrs. Harrop as to the direction in which 
her young lady would have to steer. 

Lilian looked timidly round. Everything was so far beyond her previous 
ideas. She had fancied Hopelands being like Cranbourne-house, where’ Sir 
John Metcalf, Knt., and his lady lived, about five miles from Kirby-Brough. 
Poor Lilian had neither Elizabeth’s invaluable composure, nor Eleanor’s tact 
and zmsoucrance, so she felt very nervous and weary, while she expected the 
advent of her sister-in-law, and answered her husband’s anxious inquiries at 
random. 

At length, just as Basil’s fidgets were becoming unbearable, and Lilian’s 
paleness and gravity had reached their climax, the door opened, and a young 
lady of rather diminutive stature made her appearance. 

‘My dear Basil!’’ said the graceful brunette; and she received 
fraternal embrace with great meekness and submission—‘‘ how long have you 
been here? Do you know papa is at Whitcombe? Did you see anything’ 
of mamma on the road? Is this Mrs. Basil Hope? Are you tired? Did 
you take luncheon at the Redcross-station ?”’ | 

‘My dear Olivia,”’ replied Basil, ‘‘ you have certainly become the patron 
of a querists’ society since you and I parted ; but before I give myself to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, allow me to introduce my wife. Lilan, my 
love, this is Olivia, my third sister. Olivia, allow me to introduce to you 
your new sister, Lilian Hope.” 

Olivia extended her small slender fingers, and curtsied with a better 
grace than the old woman at the lodge; but Lilian fancied with less amicable 
intentions. 

‘‘T wish,’ said Basil, ‘‘ you would take my wife to her own room; the 
day has been so dusty and hot, I am sure she is anxious to attend to her 
toilet.” 

Olivia hesitated whether she should go herself, or depute Mrs. Harrop to 
do the honours of Lilian’s dressing-room, but a glance from her brother decided 
her; and besides, she thought it would be very entertaining to have the bride 
all to herself, and to find out what she was like before the rest of the family 
could have an opportunity. 

So she led the way up the broad staircase, and through galleries and 
passages, till Lilian began to fear she should never find her way back again. 

The room into which she was ushered would have contained every 
chamber in the house at Kirby-Brough. Lilan felt like an atom, and very 
uncomfortable atom, too. §* There will be just time to dress before dinner,”’ 

said Olivia. ‘‘I hear the carriage; mamma is come back, and the dressing- 
bell will ring in two minutes. Shall I send some one to assist you?” 
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‘‘'Yes, please,’’ said Lilian, almost piteously, for she felt nearly desperate. 
She did not dare to help herself: she would thankfully have unpacked the 
requisite articles, and attended to her own toilet, but she thought it would 
not do. Basil had desired her never to do anything that his sisters did not 
do; and she was pretty sure Miss Olivia would as soon have thought of 
making a trunk as of unpacking it. What if she were too late? what if she 
could not manage her hair? 

Olivia hastened away when the dressing-bell rang; it was later than she 
thought, and she was obliged to forego her intention of investigating the state 
of Lilian’s mind and morals for the present. 

Basil had a short confabulation with his mother, who seemed more dignified 
than ever. He was proceeding to his own room by a back way, which he 
had accustomed himself to take when a boy; just as he reached the door 
which led to his mother’s apartment he heard congregated voices. He 
stopped, for his own name struck his ear, and then he heard Olivia say —‘“ A 
regular school-girl, stupid and shy, but very pretty, certainly ; still a mere 
country beauty, quite uninformed, and, I should think, not at all educated!” 

Basil bit his lips, and went his way to Lilian’s dressing-room, in a state 
of feud with his clever sister Olivia. 
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A Cruise about New Zealand. 


By Cuartes H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Tue Title at the head of this article reminds me of a cruise I had to New Zea- 
Jand. What a tossing we had on our voyage across the fifteen hundred 
miles of sea that separate these islands from the Australian continent. In 
all my journeyings I do not think I ever was on sorough a sea. The 
Captain of our little steamer, the ‘‘Tararna,’”’ told me he always had bad 
weather during eight months of the year, and that he considered this voyage 
one of the roughest in the world. 

I thought our vessel was a little too narrow in the beam for this sort of 
work, and could not help feeling a little nervous occasionally, especially at 
night, when the huge waves would lift her stern quite out of the water so 
that the screw was vibrating in the air with a most unpleasant jerk. At 
these moments the steamer buried her prow in the sea and seemed bent upon 
making a dive to the bottom of the ocean. However, she always managed to 
rise again in a wonderful manner, and tossing the foaming waters from her 
sharp bows she steadily ploughed her way across this stormy waste, which is 
open to all the gales that come from the great Antarctic sea. Very cold too 
it was, for this was mid-winter, or about the time of our longest day in 
England. 

One evening when I had retired into my berth in order to get warm if 
possible, a fearful wave burst over our mid-ship deck and rushed into our 
poop cabin with irresistible force, smashing doors, knocking off the swing 
trays over the saloon table, and penetrating even into our beds. <A few hardy 
veterans who were playing at whist in spite of the gale were rather discon- 
certed when Neptune trumpcd all their tricks by unceremoniously putting 
out the lights, and drenching them all in an impromptu douche bath. I 
fancy they followed my example pretty quickly, and retired to their bunks. 
We were not sorry to run into Forena Straits which lie between the small 
native settlement called Stewart’s Island, and the large middle Island of New 
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Zealand. Here we were securely moored at the ‘ Bluff,” which may be 
called the southernmost point of New Zealand proper. High hills, reminding 
one of the coast of Scotland, run along this southern coast, and as they were 
all covered with newly fallen snow the prospect was winterly enough, after 
the parched lands of Queensland. Yet even here in this almost desolate and 
deserted spot there was a railway to the small town of Invercargid, about 
twenty miles off. Seeing that the line ran alongside a navigable river all the 
way and was in many places literally laid upon masses of faggots on account 
of the marshy nature of the soil, I thought the outlay was most probably 
unremunerative and unnecessary, and so I believe it has proved. 

New Zealand is a very different country from Australia. The climate is 
much more temperate and like that of England—at any rate in the middle or 
southern islands. In the northern island it is very lovely, being described to 
me by Sir George Bowen, the Governor, as very much like that of Naples. 
There are no droughts in New Zealand, or at any rate they must be rare. 
High moutain ranges, covered with everlasting snow, cross the islands from 
side to side, and run far down the coasts. Many of these are nearly as high 
as Mount Blanc, and hold within their frozen bosoms vast unexplored glaciers 
of enormous extent, the inexhaustible reservoirs of great river systems. 
There is a fine field here for the members of the Alpine Club. 

Steaming up the coast towards the north eastern point of the middle 
island we had a glorious view of the sun rising opposite to two colossal giants 
of the Kaikwra range, both of which were covered with snow to a height of 
ten thousand feet, their summits glittering in the first beams of the sun 
before he was visible touson deck. Much might be written about the pretty 
Scotch settlement of Dunedin—with its neighbouring goldfields—but we can, 
only glance at one or two places as we move along. Entering the narrow 
and beautiful harbour of Port Lyttleton, we gladly went ashore and stretched 
our cramped limbs by ascending the steep hill over fourteen hundred feet 
high, which shuts in this harbour on the land side. There is no occasion to 
scale this hill now, in order to reach the celebrated Canterbury plains on the 
other side this rocky rampart, for a tunnel one mile and three quarters long, 
and without a single shaft, has been bored through the solid rock. It cost a 
quarter of a million sterling and took six years to finish, and as there was not 
an inch deviation when the two separate tunnels met in the centre of the 
mountain, it may be considered a marvellous work for so young a colony. A 
railway now runs through this tunnel to Christchurch the capital of the 
province of Canterbury, and distant only some six or eight miles from 
Lyttelton. What a glorious view there is from the summit of the hill over- 
looking Lyttelton! At our feet lay the exquisitely beautiful harbour like.a 
still lake embosomed in hills. To our left, as we stood facing the blue Pacific, 
we looked out over the broad Canterbury plains, on which the white city of 
Christchurch stood conspicuous. Across these plains, in the far-off distance, 
a range of snow clad mountains stretched from the eastern edge of the old to 
the other side of the island. These mountains are not all of them above the 
range of perpetual snow, but in winter they are white with snow. Christ- 
church is not so picturesque as Dunedin, Wellington, and many other cities 
of New Zealand, for it stands upon a level plain, and a few miles from it the 
the surf may be seen tumbling in as though it might some day reach up to 
the city. It stands, however, in the heart of a fine agricultural district, and 
the country looks more cultivated and English-like than is to be seen usually 
at the Antipodes. English grass has been introduced by the settlers with 
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excellent results, and enables them to pasture five to six sheep upon an acre 
of land, instead of requiring five or six acres to one sheep as in parts of 
Australia. 

Green hedges, and gorse covered with yellow bloom, also served to remind 
us of our native land. But in ‘‘After Work,’”’ we must travel fast, as we have 
neither unlimited space nor time at our command, so we will step once more 
upon our tight little vessel and steam swiftly up to the north and east, until 
rounding the end of the Middle Island, we enter Cook’s Straits, and are 
landed at Wellington—one of the Capitals of New Zealand, and the seat of 
the legislature. Prettily situated along the extended curve of the bay, this 
city stands overlooking the sea, at the southernmost edge of the Northern 
Island, and it would present an imposing appearance, if it were practicable, to 
indulge a taste for agricultural beauty. Here, however, we arc in the centre 
of the Volcanic district, and as shocks of earthquake are about as common as 
thunder storms are with us, it is enacted that every building from the 
Cathedral Government House, and Legislative Chamber, to the lowest store 
should be built of wood. This matcrial docs not come tumbling about the 
ears of the inhabitants after the manner of brick and stone buildings, and 
thus what is lost in beauty is made up in safety. Here we first came upon 
the former rulers of the land—the dark brown much tatooed Maoris. A 
native village outside Wellington had many of these interesting looking 
looking people in their proper costume, and we were introduced to several 
princesses squatting on the ground with mats upon their tawny shoulders. 

This appeared to be as it ‘should be; but it certainly did give us rather a 
shock to sce several Maori gentlemen dressed in the height of the English 
fashion, and sitting in the House of Assembly, with their deeply tatooed 
faces. These were members from some of the northern districts, and they 
often spoke at some length in their own language. So far as I could learn, 
their speeches were mostly in condemnation of the white men, but now that 
the difficult native question has been amicably settled, no doubt they are 
robbed of their one great gricvance, and have become uscful members of 
Parliament. The other capital of New Zealand is Auckland, and when the 
House is not sitting the seat of Government is there. Sir George Bowen 
told me he liked Auckland better than Wellington, as well he might, seeing 
that he had to live in a wooden cottage in the latter city. There are no 
natives in the Middle Island, therefore some persons would probably prefer 
to live there ; nor can I fairly give an opinion as to which would be the best 
spot for an intending emigrant. In the Northern Island there are more cold 
fields, and thus trade is perhaps more lively; but the choice of a habitat 
must depend upon what a settler intends to do, and what his means are. In 
most cases, perhaps, it would be well for him to make a tour of both Islands 
before he finally pitches his tent. This can be done easily and cheaply by 
means of the numerous coasting steamers. In the Northern Island are the 
wonderful hot water lakes of the volcanic districts, where you can bathe ‘al 
fresco’ with crowds of simple-minded natives of both sexes, and sclect your 
own temperature. Some of the lakes would probably literally b077 you, if 
required. 

' These districts are very difficult of access, and were beyond our means as 
our time was limited—for in a few days we were steaming fast to the East 
upon the waves of the broad Pacific, nor did we ever stop our screw until 
after thirty days from New Zealand we dropped our anchor in the Bay otf 
Panama. 
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‘Knocking! knocking ! who is there? 


Waiting, waiting, oh, how fair! 
Tis a Pilevim, strange and kingly, 
Never such was seen before ; : 
Ah, my soul, for such a wonder 

Wilt thou not undo the door? 


Knocking! knocking! still He’s there ; 
Waiting, “waiting, wondrous fair ! 
But the door is hard to open, 
For the weeds and ivy-vine, 
With their dark and clinging tendrils, 
Ever round the hinges twine, 


Knocking! knocking !—what, still there! 
Waiting, waiting, orand and fair! 
Yes, the pierced hand still knocketh, 
And beneath the crownéd hair 
Beam the patient cyes, so tender, 
Of thy Saviour waiting there.’’ 
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“Sebold, J stand at the door, and huoch: af wp man bear my hoice, and open the 
door, J fill come in to him, amd foill sup fith bin, and be van me.” 
si 36. 
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Village Echoes. 


PHIL MOYLE, A VILLAGE BOY; AND HOW HE 
BECAME A GREAT MERCHANT. 





CHAPTER III.—HOME INFLUENCES AND TEACHINGS. 


So far as Katie was concerned Phil’s home influences and education had 
always been favourable to the developement of the better feelings of his 
nature. Katie had taught him early to lisp the name of his Father in heaver 
Clothing her instructions in poetic language she would often, when he was 
sitting on her knee, tell him that that Father made all things—the sun that 
warms the earth—the moon and stars which glitter like diamonds in the sky 
to cheer the darkness of night—the clouds which float above us—the wide 
rolling sea—the high mountains—the shady trees—the kedgerows—the mur- 
muring streams—the green meadows—fields of waving corn—fruit, and flowers 
of all colours—large and small animals—birds of every kind—butterflies and 
insects flitting about in coats of a thousand hues—and then she would tell 
him that so exquisitely delicate, beautiful and perfect all these things were 
made, that the finest work cf art was.as nothing compared to them. Then 
she would remind him that every living thing loved its young and its own 
kind, and how cruel and wicked it was wantonly to deprive them of each 
other, and thus to cause them needless anxiety and suffering. Then she 
would tell him that both he and all these things were made by the same 


zreat Being who watched overand loved all the works of His own hands, and 
that 
‘To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all.” 

Phil’s first Alma-dater was kept by a kind-hearted Christian woman, 
who, although she could not boast of superior scholastic acquirements, well 
understood human nature and its tendencies; and was quite aware of the 
restrictions which must be placed upon it, and that it was of vital importance 
to teach and to train the young mind gently, but firmly, in the principles 
and duty of humanity and virtue. 

Little Phil being thus doubly favoured by good moral influences and 
teachings, became, as may be supposed, a tender hearted and affectionate lad. 

When he was about eleven years of age, an incident occurred which 
proved how well he had profited by the instructions he had received. One 
morning in the merry month of May, Phil, tempted by the warm sunshine, 
strolled alone some distance out of the village. May blossoms and other 
wild flowers filled the air with their sweet perfume; birds sang their merry 
songs; butterflies, with gauzy wings, flitted hither and thither; the indus- 
trious bee was working among the flowers and filling its pockets with honey 
and pollen; sheep and cattle were grazing in the meadows; and the young 
blades of corn were bending in willing obedience to balmy zephyrs, which, as 
they passed among the virgin leaves and branches of an adjacent copse, gave 
forth a sweet subdued sound resembling that of an Kolian harp. Here it 
was that Phil, enraptured with what he heard and saw, suddenly stopped to 
drink into his young mind and heart all the bliss he could of such an inspiring 
scene. 

It was just at this moment that the faint twittering of some young birds 
in the copse reached his ears. He leaped over the gate, and at once com- 
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menced to search among the young trees and bushes for the nest which he 
soon found. The little explorer was so delighted with the discovery he had 
made, that he resolved to have a peep at the young brood. Although he had 
no intention of disturbing or taking them, he was far less discreet than 
enthusiastic, for no sooner did the newly fledged birds see the face and out- 
stretched hands of Phil, than they became frightened and fell over the side of 
the nest among the tall thick grass beneath and were soon out of sight. 

Poor Phil, knowing he had acted wrongly in giving way to his curiosity, 
tried to repair the injury he had done. But how to do it he could not tell; 
he was quite in a fix. He however looked among the grass for them, but in 
vain: he could see nothing of the little feathered family he had so un- 
intentionally dispersed. At last he heard a faint noise which he ascertained 
proceeded from one of the fledglings he had crushed with his foot. Before he 
could take it up its life was gone. Phil looked at the little creature who 
only a few minutes before was warm and happy in its cozy nest, but now 
dead and motionless. It was then that the lessons in humanity he had learned 
from his kind hearted mother came with power and freshness to his memory. 
He felt a pang of regret, and then began to weep over the evil and mischief 
he had done. 

The parent birds, whose beaks were laden with food for their young, soon 
returned to the bush in which, with so much labour, they had built their 
nest. Finding it empty and their fledglings nowhere to be seen, they uttered 
such melancholy notes that poor Phil was more than ever overcome with 
erief. The distress of the birds so increased his own, that he knelt down in 
that lonely spot and prayed to God to forgive him for the pain he had in- 
flicted on this innocent bird family. 

Finding it useless to resume his search for the young birds he left the 
copse, returned home and resolved never again to be guilty of so thoughtless 
and cruel an act. ‘This incident made a deep impression on Phil’s mind, and 
many years afterwards he would reproach himself for the act, at the same 
time he would try to console himself by the thought that the parent birds 
might, after he left the copse, get their young ones together again. 





CHAPTER IV.—PHIL’S SCHOOLDAYS ; HIS STUDIOUS HABITS, ETC. 


Phil was attentive at school, and made rapid progress in learning. 
Although he was not the eldest scholar, he was usually at the head of the 
class. His handwriting was good; he was efficient as an arithmetician; 
partial to sketching, but excelled in his knowledge of the rules of grammar, 
and was therefore a tolerably correct speaker. His religious education was 
not neglected, as he regularly attended the services of the church, and of 
other places held in the village during the Sabbath and the week. His love 
of reading was marvellous, and, strange and incredible as it may appear, he 
had, before he was thirteen years of age, read the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’”’ three 
times through; Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” and 
Pike’s ‘* Early Piety ’’ once through, and the Old and New Testament seven 
times over. 

Although Phil was of a lively disposition, he spent but little time in games 
of any sort, and often when the weather was fine, and his school companions 
were at play, he would be in some solitary lane, secluded field or wood, 
reading and storing his mind with useful knowledge. About this time he 
wrote several pieces of poetry on various subjects, which were considered to 
be, not only of average merit, but a strong proof that he was endowed witha 
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true poetic genius, and that his poems might in after years become popular, 
and much appreciated by the public. ‘These effusions by a village lad un- 
known to fame did not, however, bring to the young poet any compensation 
beyond the compliments of a fow friends, who admired what they termed, 
‘¢his rare and wonderful gift of verse- making.’ 

Katie, with a pardonable pride, thought . her Phil was the best and most 
clever boy i in the village. She would often take his poetic productions in her 
pocket, for the purpose of shewing and reading them to her neighbours, and 
others, all of whom she expected would appreciate her boy’s verses as much 
as she did herself. Matty was proud of Phil’s poetic gift, but he knew it 
would be a delusion to suppose that his son would ever be able to get on in 
the world, if he had nothing more to depend upon than that. The pecuniary 
difficulties, which many young aspirants to poetic fame have experienced in 
their attempts to obtain a living by writing verses, seemed to say that Matty 
was right in his opinion. 

By the time Phil had reached his fifteenth year, he had learned all his 
village tutor could teach him. in those days, fewer branches of education 
were taught in National Schools, than are at the present time. If a village 
boy could read and write tolerably well, and became efficient in the first Rules 
of Arithmetic, he was considered to be clever and worth notice. Both Matty 
and Phil took the same view of the matter. The father thought he saw in 
the boy all those qualities which, if properly fostered, would make him an 
influential and prosperous man. 

‘Phil,’ said the father, ‘‘you are getting a big boy, and old enough to 
be doing something to obtain, or to aid in obtaining, your own livelihood. 
I should like to know what your thoughts and inclinations are on the 
subject.” 

‘¢ He isn’t going to do common farm work, and to be a mere village drudge 
all his lifetime, I know,”’ said Katie, who was evidently not acquainted with 
the father’s notions and intentions in reference to the boy. 

‘¢ Now, now, Katie,”’ said Matty, ‘‘ be silent a few moments, and let Phil 
speak for himself, so that we may be the better able to advise him how to act 
in reference to his future life.” 

Although Phil had long since settled in his own mind what he should like 
to be, he had been very reticent on the subject, but now that he had an 
opportunity he spoke freely. 

We may here notice that in addition to many other good qualities, Phil 
had proper notions of respectability of character and position. He was 
thoroughly averse to the company of boys whose language and manners were 
vulgar and uncouth. He therefore chose companions whose habits, tastes, 
and dispositions were congenial with his own 

‘‘T’m not going to be “what Frank Gerald i is down at the Grange yonder, 
nor yet like Tim Stokes who has gone to the old farm. I don’t w ‘ant to run 
errands, or to be either a shoe cleancr, a cowherd, or a ploughboy, that I 
don’t,”’ ‘said Phil with ereat warmth and earnestness. 

‘©And you shan’t, my dear,” said Katie, ‘if I have to go without 
comforts myself, you shall wait until something better turns up for you.” 

‘‘Do be quiet, Katie, there’s a good wife,” said Matty, who was by no 
means ill-pleased with what had just been said, ‘‘ Nobody wants Phil to bea 
village drudge as you call it. Now, let us hear what else the boy has to say.”’ 
Phil quite agreed with his mother’s speech, his notions were the same as hers 
in reference to his employment, which gave him confidence in stating what 


he should really like to be. 
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‘¢T was reading, only a few days since,’’ Phil began, ‘the history of a 
poor boy who was left an orphan when he was eight years old. His granny 
sent him to a village school for five years. Because he was a good penman, 
and could do sums well, some of the people in the village employed him to 
write their letters, and to make out their accounts for them. In the course 
of timejhe was noticed by a gentleman living in the village, who said to the 
boy’s granny that, if she had no objection, and her grandson was willing, he 
would take him into his office connected with his business in a town close by, 
where he could assist in writing, keeping accounts, and the like. The story 
says the boy went, and that because of his civil and obliging manners and 
usefulness he was a great favourite, received a good salary, and at last, after 
his master’s death became a partner in the business and a very rich man. 
Couldn’t I do like that boy? I can write and keep accounts, and should like 
to get into some office in London, and then perhaps as well as the orphan 
boy, I may earn lots of money, and become a gentleman too.” 

This was just the kind of speech that an ardent, hopeful, and aspiring 
lad would make, and one which the reader may be disposed to commend. 
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Asnpurton,—formerly spelt ‘“‘ Aysshperton,’’ one of our ancient stannary 
towns,—is most salubriously situated on the borders of the great Dartmoor 
Forest, and contiguous to the beautiful river Dart—not inappropriately 
styled ‘¢ The English Rhine.”’ It has been a very flourishing little town, 
(inhabitants about 4,000), and abounded in woollen manufactories and 
tannaries, being then advantageously located in the direct main coaching 
road from London to the great seaport and arsenal of Plymouth, and 
Devonport, and thence to Cornwall. It is hoped that it will again become 
an important place, as a branch of the South Devon Line of Railway now 
runs through it. 

It is admirably situated for country residences, as the hills surrounding 
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the town are well suited for the erection of terraces, detached villas, &c., 
besides, there are within a semi-circle of five miles, the renowned Heytor 

Rocks, Ripon Tor, Buckland Beacon, and Auswell Rocks, from either of 
which the prospect is of the grandest description. 

Ashburton is also celebrated as being the birthplace of several eminent 
men, who have risen from humble parentage, amongst whom may be 
mentioned the great satirical poet, William Gifford, and the late Dr. Ireland, 
Dean of Westminster. 

A few words respecting the former of these may not be uninteresting to 
our readers. Gifford was first apprenticed to a shoemaker, which occupation, 
it soon became apparent, was not congenial to his natural disposition, for he 
was so often detected absent from his work, and scribbling down his young 
ideas, that all writing materials were systematically removed from his reach; 
yet this cruel deprivation did not deter him from following his favourite 
hobby, as, failing pen and paper, he had recourse to his cobbler’s awl and 
waste leather. So determined was he to follow the bent of his inclination 
that he at length succeeded, and merited and found a place in ‘‘ Poet’s 
Corner” in the venerable Abbey of Westminster. 

The Church (of which our artist has given a faithful delineation from a 
finished drawing by Mr. F. Foot, of Ashburton) is an excellent specimen of 
the Castellated Gothic, and was very much beautified by the late beloved 
and lamented vicar, the Rev. William Marsh; and the Churchyard, which 
before his time (being open) had always been the principal resort for all 
manner of sports, was, through his praiseworthy exertions, enclosed, and is 
now a credit to the parish. 

Having glanced at the Ancient Records, we will now enter the Church 
itself, and present to our readers a few Inscriptions and Epitaphs to be 
found therein, and in the Churchyard. 

dn Wemory of 
JOHN DUNNING, LORD ASHBURTON, 
A Native of this Town, 
Who by his private virtues, united with the exertion of rare and excellent Talent, 
Rose to that pre-eminence which neither Birth nor Titles can bestow. 
He died 18th Aug., 1783, Aged 51. 
On a Brass Tablet in the East Corner of the South Aisle of the Church. 


Here lyeth the Bodys of Thomas Cruse, Gent., 
who was heere Interred the 28 of Aprill, 1642, and 
George Cruse, Gent., who was also interred the 28 of Ji anuary, 1649. 
Within this urne two Brothers heere confind, 
Though by death parted yet by death close joyn’d, 
The eldest of these two plac’d in his toome, 
Greated the younger with a wellcome home. 


On a brass plate at the corner of South Transept wall of the Church. 


Here lies Buried ROBERT CAUNTER, Gent., 
Who died the Seaventh day of October, Anno Domm. 1643. 

His piovs sovl wrapt in distemper’d earth ; 

Was now prepared for a seacond birth ; 

Hee straight ascending the caelestia sphere, 

Cast off his mantle and hath leftt it here. 

There are many other interesting incidents connected with the subject of 
our sketch, the consideration of which we are compelled to postpone for the 
present—referring our readers for further information to the admirable little 
work from which these extracts have been taken, ‘*The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, from 1479 to 1580.” GroncE RyMeEp. 
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Storms. 


The following taken from the Aberystwith Observer is worth our notice at this time of 
storms and rough weather. 

WIND is the moving or waving of the atmosphere. At the rate of one mile 
an hour itis hardly perceptible; from 4 to 5 miles an hour it is a fine breeze ; 
15 miles ditto, a stiff breeze; 30 miles, a gale; 50 miles, a storm; 100 miles, a 
hurricane, so powerful that it keeps the sea even by its weight; houses, trees, 
strong men, are knocked down and carried before it. The velocity of the wind 
seldom exceeds 60 miles an hour in England, and even at this rate its force on a 
square foot of perpendicular wall is equal toa dead weight of about 17 lbs. 
avoirdupolis. 


The following is a Catalogue of storms chiefly in the British Isles :— 

A.D. 944. A storm raged in London, which destroyed 1,500 houses. 

1091. A very violent storm throughout England, preceded by darkness. 
Many churches destroyed, and in London alone more than 500 houses fell. 5th 
October. 

1215. A great storm in the English Channel, the Straits of Dover, &c., when 
Hugh de Beauvais and several thousand foreigners perished on their voyage to 
assist King John of England against the barons. Holinshed. 

1285. A storm with violent lightnings. One flash passed through the chamber 
where Edward I. and his queen were conversing ; did them no damage, but killed 
two of their attendants, Hoveden. 

1339. A violent storm of hail, with wind, at Chartres in France, fell on the army 
of Edward III. then on its march. The hail was so large that the army and horses 
suffered very much, and Edward was obliged to conclude a peace. Matt. Paris. 

1382. When Richard II’s queen came from Bohemia, on her setting foot on 
shore, an awful storm arose, and her ship and a number of others were dashed to 
pieces in the harbour. January. Richard’s second queen also brought with her 
a storm to the English coast, when the King’s baggage was lost, and many ships 
castaway. 1396. Holinshed. 

1703. “ Zhe Great Storm,’ the most terrible on record in Britain, 26-27 
November. The devastation on land was immense, and in the harbours and on 
the coast the loss in shipping and lives was still greater. ‘The loss sustained in 
London alone was calculated at £2,000,000 sterling. The number of persons 
drowned in the floods of the Thames and Severn, and along the coasts—in ships 
blown from their anchors and never heard of afterwards, is thought to have been 
8,000. Twelve men-of-war with more than 1,800 men on board were lost in sight 
of their own shore. Stirling Castle, Mary, and Northumberland, of 70 guns each, 
lost on the Goodwin; Vanguard, 70 guns, sunk at Chatham; York, 70 guns, lost 
near Harwick; /Hesolution, 60 guns, lost on the coast of Sussex ; Newcastle, 60 
guns, lost at Spithead; Reserve, 60 guns, lost at Yarmouth, &c., night of the 26th. 
Trees were torn up by the roots—1,7000 in Kent alone. The Eddystone lighthouse 
was destroyed, and in it the ingenious contriver of the beacon, Winstanley, and 
the persons who were with him. The Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife 
were killed in bed, in their palace in Somersetshire. A large number of cattle 
were also lost, and in one level 15000 sheep were drowned. 

1794. A storm that was general throughout the British Isles, the coasts of 
Holland, Denmark, &c. Several hundred sail of shipping destroyed or damaged 
at the time in British waters. 6th October. 

1800. A storm which did vast damage in London, and throughout almost the 
Whole of England. 8th November. 

_ 1814. A tremendous storm throughout Great Britain and Ireland, by which 
immense damage was done, and many ships wrecked. 16th and 17th December. 

1831. A hurricane visited London and the neighbourhood, which did great 
damage to the buildings. No destruction of human life, but serious accidents 
Occurred, 28th October. (On the 6th September, the Forfarshire steamer, on her 
Passage from Hull to Dundee, was wrecked during a strong easterly-gale near 
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the Outerfern Lighthouse ; 38 persons on board out of 53 perished. Grace Darling 
and her father ventured out in a coble in a tremendous sea, and rescued 15 of the 
passengers.) 

1839. Awful hurricane on the west coast of England and in Ireland; 20 per- 
sons were killed in Liverpool by the falling of buildings, and 100 were drowned 
in the neighourhood; the coast and harbours were covered with wrecks; the 
value of two of the vessels lost being nearly half-a-million sterling. More than 
200 houses blown down in Ireland, and many more were burnt, the winds spread- 
ing the fires. Dublin suffered dreadfully ; London and its neighbourhood 
scarcely sustained any damage. 6th and 7th January. 

1854. A great storm in the Black Sea, 138th and 16th November, causing 
much loss of life, shipping, and stores for the allied armies im the Crimea. 

1859. Dreadful storm on the night of 25th and 26th October. The Royal 
Charter totally wrecked off Moelfre, on the Anglesey coast; 446 lives lost. The 
vessel contained gold-dust to the value of about £800,000. The Royal Charter 
was a screw steamer, and on her voyage home from Australia—‘“ A most 
melancholy event.” 

1861. A great storm, part of the Crystal Palace blown down; Chichester 
cathedral steeple fell, 20th and 21st February; Ditto on the 28th of May, 143 
wrecks, 13th and 14th November, 50 wrecks on the N.E. coast. 

1872. November 22nd, 23rd and 24th. A great storm. Barometer not so 
low in this country for 28 years. 

“The storms and floods recently have been most disastrous, many on the sea 
and on the land have severely suffered—should not those who ‘ go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in the great waters’ have our sympathy and an 
interest in our prayers! ”’ 
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Beverages. 
By AtrrepD J. H. Crespt. 


At the present time four or five beverages are consumed in incredibly 
large quantities, in all parts of the world, and by all classes. Of these 
infusion of tea, coffee-beans, coffee-leaves, cocoa, Paraguay tea, chicory 
and Guarana cocoa are the principal, although many other beverages are less 
commonly taken. , 

To commence with cocoa. This agreeable beverage contains a crystallised 
nitrogenous alkaloid called theobromine, the anaologue of the theine or caffeine 
in the other members of the class. Theobromine is remarkable, by the way, 
for its large percentage of nitrogen, and it has consequently been eredited 
with being a nerve restorer. This alkaloid, though tasteless, is the stimu- 
lating compound for which these beverages are taken in such immense 
quantities, and on it their propertics in some measure depend. The aroma 
of cocoa, tea, and coffee depends, however, on a pungent and powerful 
volatile oil, rarely exceeding one part in 150 or 200. The nutritious 
properties of tea and coffee hardly require consideration, nor is it certain 
that, unless sugar and milk are added, they possess any. ‘Tca has been 
eredited with promoting the transformation of starchy and fatty foods, and, 
by increasing the action of the skin, with encouraging perspiration. | 
ought to mention, however, that some physiologists have recently tried to 
show that tea promotes the chemico-vital bodily functions, and thus cn- 
courages instead of checking waste. Strong tea undoubtedly counteracts 
the action of alcohol, and is often used by dram drinkers for this purpos°. 
Coffee lessens the action of the skin. It is said—but more experiments are 
needed to settle the matter—that, with a certain allowance of food, and ® 
liberal supply of tea and coffee, 2 much greater amount of bodily and mental 
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work can be undertaken than when these beverages are omitted from the 
dietary and more food is given. 

Tea and coffee are, in some inexplicable way, of great service, and are 
now generally considered by the majority of civilised people necessaries of 
life. An immediate recovery of spirits follows a cup of coffee or tea drunk 
just after great exertion has been undergone. At the same these fluids 
ought not to be drunk hot, nor swallowed in excess, nor at a late hour of 
the evening. All—but coffee more especially—seriously interfere with 
sleep. Unfortunately, the custom is growing of taking these beverages 
nearly boiling hot. The extreme folly of such conduct is proved by the 
violent indigestion and general disturbance of the system sometimes following 
x single cup of very hot and extremely strong tea or coffee. And, moreover, 
pepsin—the active principle of the gastric juice—is rendered inert when hot 
drinks are taken into the stomach; a temperature of 120 deg. to 130 deg. 
Fahr. appearing to destroy its active propertics—in other words, very hot 
drinks occasion indigestion, disturbance of the system, and lamentable waste 
of food. | 

The chief action of tea is due to the theine present, of which there may 
be five or—but very rarely—even six per cent. In coffee there is from one 
to two per cent. of caffeine, and in cocoa there is the same proportion of 
theobromine. Cocoa contains a large quantity of fat, sometimes amounting 
to half its weight; and therefore, unlike the other members of this class, 1s 
x valuable and wholesome food. ‘lhat much remains to be made out of the 
functions of these important beverages 1s manifest; although taken with 
moderate caution, they are generally of marked service. At the present day 
these infusions are swallowed in such inordinate quantities and so strong 
that they do incalculable injury and occasion serious disease, and perhaps to 
their abuse may be partly traced a large proportion of the nervous complaints 
which wear out the patience of doctor and friends, and render the life of 
many sufferers miscrable. It is even an open question whether on the whole 
much more harm than good is not done by these grateful and invigorating 
fluids. Having regard to the nervousness and irritability often following 
large quantities of strong tea—and, indeed, of all alcoholic and non-alcoholic 
stimulants, I should restrict any one over whom I had influence to two 
cups of weak coffee or tea at breakfast, and to the same quantity at tea; 
twice a day is quite often enough, and they should never be taken so strong 
as to be nearly black. It is imprudent to increase the quantity mentioned, 
for disease is far too common, from one cause or another, for us to add to its 
frequency. 

The Chinese take tca weak, considering a very strong infusion to be 
injurious. The tea-tasters of the Celestial Empire are most scrupulously 
particular, and do not even swallow the weak infusions they make. But in 
this, as in many other matters our countrymen go to extreme lengths, and 
drink beverages of dangerous strength and in inordinate quantities. Tea 
and coffee are rapidly becoming a bane to the nation. 

At the splendid barracks of the Royal Marines at Stonehouse, which I 
visited a couple of years ago, I was a good deal astonished to find that tea 
isalways ground very fine. An orderly assured me that the saving was 
considerable, as ground tea goes much farther than unground tea. This 
scems very probable, and I recommend my readers to grind their tea. A 
small handmill, lke that for coffee, would answer admirably, and the 
(uantity required could be ground day by day just as is now done by all 
sensible people with coffee. 
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Every housekeeper knows that very hard water does not make good tea 
or coffee ; nor, for that matter, does very soft water, and no beverage can be 
more insipid or unpalatable than tea or coffee made with boiling distilled or 
rain water. Carbonate of soda is generally added to hard water to soften it, 
and an appearance of strength is given to the infusion; a better plan is to 
get water from a running brook, and to use it as soon as it has bowled. It is 
admitted on all hands not to be prudent to drink cold water from a brook or 
a rivulet, as sewage matters may be present and disease follow. But water that 
has been boiled can be safely used, although unboiled it might be dangerous; 
and hence, for making tea, there is no objection to water from a clean, running 
brook. Water, moreover, should never be permitted to boil furiously before being 
used for making tea or coffee, nor should the infusion be allowed to boil, as 
that spoils its flavour. A good plan is to use water that has just boiled, and 
then to place the pot by the side of the fire for ten or fifteen minutes A 
metallic pot should not be used for tea or coffee. The late Dr. Edward 
Smith, one of the most eminent authorities of our day on all matters 
connected with food, found that the best tea was made by putting tea-leaves 
in cold water in a covered vessel, and placing the latter on the fire till it 
boiled. Coffee can be made in the same way—cold water being poured over 
the ground coffee, and gently raised to the boiling point, and I can assure 
my readers that the result is highly satisfactory. Cocoa, though requiring 
to be thoroughly mixed with water, and beaten into a paste, to prevent the 
formation of lumps, should always be well boiled, it is then much more 
palatable, and—when, as is usually the case, starch has been added by the 
manufacturer—far more nutritious. Cocoa, made with milk, or equal parts 
of milk and water, is an exceedingly nutritious and wholesome food, and far 
cheaper than tea and coffee. 

Milk is another beverage largely used in this country. In some districts 
of the Continent it is one of the principal articles of food, and 1s consumed 
by all classes in quantities that to us appear incredible. Invaluable as food 
and drink, milk is not, and never will be again, cheap in England. In 
households where the saving of every penny is not important, nothing better 
could be drunk, especially by children; but, except in the case of infants, 
plenty of capital substitutes for milk are easily found. The advantages of 
milk are that it is a palatable and wholesome beverage, supplying the body 
with large quantities of food, and containing every constituent needed to 
make a perfect diet. Its principal use in towns is now, however, to mix 
with coffee, tea, or cocoa, to make these beverages more agreeable. 

Milk consists of eighty-seven per cent. of water, and thirteen per cent. of 
solid matters. This is about the proportion which, according to the late Dr. 
Edward Smith, the fluids of the human body bear to the solids; perhaps, 
however, his estimate was too high, and eighty per cent. of water in the 
body would be nearer the truth. The solids in milk comprise four parts of 
caseine-—an admirable structural food—which builds up the muscles of the 
body ; eight parts of sugar and fat, affording plenty of force-giving material ; 
and three quarters of a part of mineral substances, on which the nerves and 
bones largely draw. 

Milk is the most perfect of all foods, and supports life in the greatest 
vigour. For the first eight or ten months it ought to be the whole of the 
infant’s food, and for the first six or seven years should form a large part of 
the dietary. In many illnesses it is the only food that can be retained on 
the stomach, and it then becomes the physician’s sheet anchor, while the 
strongest and healthiest man need not despise a quart or two a day. Where 
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economy is important it is not cheap; and should be replaced by bread and 
putter, or—still better—by oatmeal or Indian corn, two of the cheapest and 
most nutritious foods known to us in this climate. 

With that strange inconsistency which makes human beings so perplex- 
ing, people who complain of the great expense of milk, are sometimes found 
to be the very persons who do not object to spend large sums on foods far 
less nutritious, but which they choose to think more nourishing and agree- 
able. This is especially the case with persons who take a liberal allowance 
of beer or spirits. With apparent good faith they point out the impossibility 
of giving their children, or of themselves drinking, large quantities of new 
milk, and in many cases this objection is perfectly reasonable. But it is 
strange to find many of these thrifty people so ignorant of the small dietetic 
value of beer and ale that they habitually take them in large quantities, not 
because they like them, but because they fancy them cheap and nourishing— 
so at least they wish their friends to understand. Many people, undoubtedly, 
cannot afford milk, but no one who can conscientiously spend a large portion 
of his income on beer, finds any difficulty in obtaining plenty of milk, a 
much wholesomer and cheaper beverage. To complain of milk, and to drink 
beer, is like giving up bread on account of its high price, and devouring rich 
and delicately flavoured cakes, because so cheap and wholesome. 

The enormous quantities of beer consumed by men in foundries and 
glass works, and by agricultural labourers in the summer, would hardly be 
credited by any one not practically acquainted with their habits. I have 
myself known men who spoke of drinking two gallons of ale or beer a day 
in very hot weather. At some seasons of the year the perspiration literally 
pours from them, and only the most copious potations of beer, or of some 
other beverage, will reduce the temperature of the body, and replace the 
loss by perspiration. That these men injure themselves by drinking rro- 
digious quantities of alcohol is unquestionable, while their incomes, never 
too large, are seriously diminished. What remedy can be proposed, for 
these men require abundance of something to drink, and cold water they 
cannot take? indeed, judging from the mischievous effects often produced 
by a draught of cold spring water on myself when I have been very hot, I hardly 
know whether water is not as injurious as beer, though from a different 
cause. But, if a little oatmeal be added to water, injurious effects do not 
follow, and the cost is trifling. In many factories oatmeal and water is 
largely consumed during the summer, and I never knew a man, who had 
given it a fair trial, say a word against it, while many men soon like it 
extremely, and prefer it to beer or cider. Mulk, cither new or skimmed, 
and cold weak tea, coffee, or cocoa, or toast and water, are wholesome and 
nutritious beverages for summer use; thcy are, 1t is true, hable to disagree 
at first, but that is soon over, and then they possess all the advantages with 
none of the disadvantages of weak alcoholic beverages, and are much cheaper, 
while one or two are in addition useful foods. 

The following recipe for preparing a wholesome and cheap breakfast 
beverage should be remembered. I picked it up in the Dietetic Reformer, a 
little monthly publication I cordially recommend to the notice of my 
readers :—Put a large teaspoonful of fine Scotch oatmeal in a breakfast cup, 
and mix with it, according to taste, some best raw sugar. Next add about 
a quarter of a pint, or rather less, of good milk, stirring to the thickness of 
cream. Then pour on boiling water from the kettle, stirring all the while. 
Lastly, grate over the fluid a little nutmeg. It should not be drunk while 
hot, but when of about the temperature of milk fresh from the cow. 
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After Work. 


Homely Sketches. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON MARKETING. 





‘Morner,’’ cried little SuSE j 7 
Polly, “what are you SQCeEssSs- = | 
thinking about ?”’ INSEE PS Sg eS | 


‘‘Well, Polly, when the 
house is cleaned up, and QC}: 
the place put straight, IT A Qik 4g 
intend going to meet Father, 
to go a marketing.” INS 

‘Oh, mother dear, do 
let me go with you to help \G 
carry the things;” so hav- WW 
ing gained mother’s consent << ANE? 2) fe 
Polly soon got things right, \\ (aa 77) 
and both were on their way \\\ Qe RN 
to the city. SNS 

Little Mrs. E. knew that N\\iii 
her husband would be just } | 
delighted, for since he had. § 
been enabled to give up < 
drinking habits and bad : 
companions, and had ex- 
perienced by God’s grace a xX 
change of heart, he felt that 
his love for his wife was as KW} 
strong as when sixteen years 34 
before he had promised to 9 4yed 
love and cherish her. How SSgR MAMAS Misies nes iaeeotm is lauaaemnnee 
deeply the change affected 0 Ee 
her happiness! As a boy 3a 
having had a good voice, === 
and having been as a Band === 
of Hope boy placed before audiences to sing and recite, and being applauded, 
but not understanding (because not explained to him) why he was a teetotaller, 
when he became a man, he must needs do as men did, and the first glass led 
to more, and so followed years of mad revelry—the song—dancing saloon— 
drinking hall stage—the almost Hell. 

When God in His infinite mercy awakened him by the awful sudden death 
of his father, he began to reflect on the sad event, and saw the danger of 
his present course. He cried to God for mercy that his life might be spared to 
serve Him, and the Lord heard and answered his prayer; and thenhe 
found that his home needed looking to, and like one of old he wished to say, 
‘‘As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

When Mrs. E. saw the change in her husband it gave her great joy, for 
she had had a pious mother. 

On returning home one evening, Mr. E. had asked her to kneel and ask 
God’s forgiveness for the past, and help for the future; and so the family 
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altar was erected, around which parents and children daily assembled. And 
now that the /ight was streaming into the home, it showed where the dirt 
lay, and so, as before mentioned, the drink and the pipe were abandoned. 

A great help to him at this time was attending a Mission School, where 
he taught a class of boys upon the plan of the ‘‘ Systematic Bible Teacher,”’ 
as arranged by Mr.J. Green; and using the same at home with his children, 
the result has been, that from their earliest lispings they have with the 
father, had a good preparatory knowledge of Bible religion, as contained in 
Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs and Catechisms. 

Now after this long digression, on this memorable Saturday afternoon, 
Mrs. E. having resolved to meet her husband, they soon arrived in the City, 
where they put themselves at a certain corner ready to pounce upon father. 
They had not long to wait. 

‘‘ Here he comes,’’ says Polly, and sure enough he was coming at such a 
pace! for a magnetic influence was at work ; if any one had asked him where, 
he would have said Home; but he can go no further now, for here was 
what made the home—his wife and child ready to greet him. 


‘“‘ Home is not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded : 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


What is home with none to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us ? 
Home is sweet and only sweet, 

When there’s one we love to meet us.” 

They delighted in entrapping him, and he in being entrapped. Away 
they go to market—great economy was needed to cater for so large a family, 
indeed, his great wonder now is how he could have ever had anything to 
spare for pepe or pot; but both these things make men selfish, and make 
them forget those at home. 

With Polly’s fat hand fondly grasped in his, and with Mrs. E. stepping 
out bravely—as they were anxious to get home ere granny had tucked in the 
little ones for the night—the purchases were soon made; and now they 
start for home, sweetly discoursing of God’s mercies to them both in provi- 
dence and salvation, bringing to mind the answer in the Catechism, ‘““He 
keeps me from harm by night and by day, and is always doing me good.”’ 

When entering the house the whole company of little ones make a rush 
at father, even in danger of capsizing bag and basket, with cries of ‘‘ Wot 
have you dot for me.’ Of course the bag and packet were thoroughly 
examined, and several little things were discovered for them. All are soon 
prepared for bed,—they gather round father’s knee and follow him in saying 
to Jesus their evening prayer, and being carried up to bed by father, they are 
heard singing,— 

I lay my body down to sleep, 
Let angels guard my head, 


And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed. 


At length the house is hushed and quiet, enabling father, mother, granny, 
and the two elder ones to kneel at a throne of grace, and there pour out their 
heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God for His many mercies in this life, and 
for a sure hope of everlasting life, through the merits of Jesus Christ. 


C.C. C. 
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The Value of Sympathy. 


By Tuomson SHARP. 





If, as the ancients held, it is lawful to be taught by an enemy, surely 
it is equally lawful to learn from the brute creation, the duty and the boon 
of Sympathy. 

G. J. Romanes, writing in the Quarterly Journal of Science, relates the 
following instance of almost human-like conduct, which he had himself 
witnessed in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park :— 

‘‘A year or two ago,” he says, ‘‘there were an Arabian baboon and an 
Anubis baboon confined in one cage, adjoining that which contained a dog- 
headed baboon. The Anubis baboon passed its hand through the wires of the 
partition, in order to purloin a nut, which the large dog-headed baboon had 
left within reach, expressly, I believe, that it might ‘act as a bait. The 
Anubis baboon very well knew the danger he ran, for he waited until his 
bulky neighbour had turned his back upon the nut with the appearance of 
having forgotten all about it. The dog-headed baboon, however, was all the 
time slyly looking around with the corner of his eye; and no sooner was the 
arm of his victim well within his cage, than he sprang with astonishing 
rapidity, and caught the retreating hand in his mouth. The cries of the 
Anubis baboon, quickly brought the keeper to the rescue, when, by dint of a 
good deal of physical persuasion, the dog-headed baboon was induced to let go 
his hold. The Anubis baboon then retired to the middle of his cage, moaning 
piteously, and holding the injured hand against his chest while he rubbed it 
with the other. The Arabian baboon now approached him from the top part 
of the cage, and, while making a soothing sound, very expressive of sympathy, 
foided the sufferer in his arms exactly as a mother would her child under 
similar circumstances. It must be stated, also, that this expression of sym- 
pathy had a decidedly quieting effect upon the sufferer, his moans becoming 
less piteous as soon as he was enfolded in the arms of his comforter ; ; and the 
manner in which he laid his cheek upon the bosom of his friend was as 
expressive as anything could be of sympathy appreciated. This really affecting 
speetacle lasted a considerable time; and, while watching it, I felt that, even 
had it stood alone, it would in itself have been sufficient to prove the essential 
identity of some of the noblest among human emotions with those of the 
lower animals.”’ 


GARDENING NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


Prune and start Fuchsias.—Sow Onions, Leeks, and Carrots.—Plant early 
Potatoes on warm borders.—Plant Cucumbers and Melons in frames.—Disbud 
early Vineries.—Force Asparagus out of doors.—Start Achimenes and Glox- 
inias.—Sow French Beans, Mustard and Cress.—Sow Celery, Sweet Basil, and 
other herbs.—Sow succession of Peas.—Disbud early and start second Peack- 
house.—Start Strawberries for forcing —Sow Radishes on warm borders.—Toma- 





toes, sow main crop.—Propagate bedding plants.—Re-pot Pinks and Carnations. 


—Sow Cyclamens and seeds of stove plants.—Finish planting hardy flowers.— 
Finish alterations and ground work.—Select prunings for grafting. —Rc-pot 
stove plants generally.—Sow early Horn Carrots.—Re-pot Ferns, Lycopods, &c. 
—Top-dress, prune, and start Tea Roses.—Start successions of Seakale, &c. 
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Lilian Grey; or, The Wife’s Trials. 


By EMMA JANE Worpzotsz, Author of “ Lady Clarissa,” “Father Fabian,’ “ Emilia’s 
; * : 
Inheritance,’ “ Oliver Westwood,” ete., ete. 
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‘Then we diptin all 

That treats of whatever is; the 
state, 

The total chronicles of man, 
the mind, 

The morals, something of the 
frame, the rock; 

The star, the bird, the fish, the 
shell, the flower, 

Electric, chemic laws, and all 
the rest 

And whatsoever can be taught 
and known.”’ 

TENNYSON. 
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Lihan cast a mourn- 
ful glance on her hus- 
band, as she prepared 
to follow her mother- 
in-law to the drawing- 
room ; she remembered 
waiting many years 
ago for the dentist ; 
she recalled the eve 
1 of a long-past school- 
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she now experienced. She scarcely knew what she dreaded; but a vague 


apprehension of something disagreeable frightened and oppressed her, as she 
crossed the stately hall, and entered the beautiful room where she was at some 


future day to reign sole and undisputed mistress. 

Basil had said little respecting his sisters, but his wife had gathered that 
Mary was wonderfully domestic and an excellent manager, her supererogatory 
services rendering the office of housekeeper almost a sinecure; that Theresa 
was eminently religious, much devoted to schools and inspections of cottages ; 
that Olivia was alarmingly scientific; and that Harriet was the belle and 
beauty of the family. 

They were all talented and accomplished, quite above the general run of 
young ladies, and the Misses Hope of Hopelands were renowned through the 


county for their high-breeding, their remarkable attainments, and their 
_fascinations in general. Lilian found herself in a pitfall at the very outset. 
_A large circular glass-dish stood on one of the tables, and it was filled with 
‘wild flowers, most beautifully arranged. 


‘What lovely flowers!’ she exclaimed, as she took her seat at the window 
where they were placed. 
Harriet was pleased at this spontaneous tribute to her taste and judgment, 


for it was she who had gathered and arranged them; she drew her chair to 
Lilian’s, and began to extol the beauty of the neighbourhood’s floral pro- 
-ductions, and, somehow, Lilian found herself talking quite comfortably to 


Harriet ; while Mrs. Hope sat cozily on the sofa; Theresa made up the shoe- 
club accounts; and Mary and Olivia got into a tremendous discussion about 
the ‘‘old red sandstone.’’. It would have been well for Lilian had the 


geological dispute lasted till tea-time; as it was, the subject was quickly 
dismissed, and Olivia came to the pleasant recess, where Harriet and Lilian 


-were still admiring and examining the lovely roses and the other wild flowers 
_ of the dell. 


‘;'You are a lover of flowers, I perceive, Mrs. Basil,’”’ said Olivia, 


mercilessly depetalising a fine cluster of speedwell as she spoke. 


‘‘Indeed I am,” replied Lilian, warmly ; ‘‘ my sisters and I have always 
‘been so fond of collecting wild flowers; we have many beautiful kinds in 
our neighbourhood !”’ 

‘‘'You have the trollius,’’? said Olivia, affirmatively. ‘‘I believe it is 
found only in the northern counties and in Wales. I have never yet been 
fortunate enough to secure a perfectly healthy specimen for my hortus siccus.”’ 

‘¢ The trollius,”’ said Lilian, musingly, ‘‘I do not think I know it.” 

“The TZrollius Europeus,’’ continued Olivia, ‘‘commonly called the 
Mountain Globe Flower; very scarce; flowers in elevated woody places; 
rather affects a moist soil, and the remote vicinity of water; petals a beautiful 
glossy yellow, folded inwards; class and order, according to Withering, 
Polyandria, Polygynia: under the natural system, Zhalamiflore division ; 
family, Ztanunculacee. The aquilegia, the delphinium, the anemone, and 
others, you know, are in the same family !”’ 

Poor Lilian! she felt fairly suffocated in science. If Miss Hope had 
spoken of the columbine and the larkspur, instead of the aquilegia and the 
delphinium, there would have been something for her to lay hold of; but 
keeping, as she did, strictly to botanical names, the anemone was the only 
friendly sound in the whole sentence. She did know and love the pretty 
fragile wood anemones, and the very name. brought back tender reminiscences 
of the bowery lane leading to Alice Rayner’s cottage. 
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“Do you patronise the Linnean or the natural system, Mrs. Basil?” 
asked Olivia, in the careless tone of one who pre-supposes every rational man 
and woman to adhere to one or the other botanical system of classification. 

Lilian coloured a little, and then answered quietly, ‘‘I am sorry to say I 
know nothing of either. T am ignorant even of the rudiments of botany.” 

‘Is it possible?” interposed Mrs. Hope, waking up from her semi-dose 
among the sofa-cushions. ‘‘ Basil is such a botanist, a perfect enthusiast in 
the science ; he always said his wife should be devoted to the same pursuits.” 

‘‘T am surprised! ”’ echoed Olivia. ‘‘ Basil is so extremely learned about 
plants. He is quite an authority respecting the Cryptogame ; and I know 
no one who understands grasses as he does, unless it be his old friend and 
lady-love, Fanny Charteris.” 

‘‘ His old lady-love!”’ Lilian did not raise her eyes from the fern-leaves 
she was pretending to examine, but she felt her cheeks flushing and fading, 
and she knew that curious glances were upon her. “ Who is Miss 
Charteris ?’”’ she ventured at length to inquire, trying to look amused and 
unconcerned. 

‘Our dearest friend!’’ replied Theresa. 

‘The sweetest sweet creature!’ replied Harriet. 

‘‘The most perfect of her sex and age!”’ said Olivia, in a tone of mingled 
enthusiasm and sadness. ‘‘ She is, as Theresa affirms, our dearest friend. 
We have always looked upon her as a sister. She has shared all our studies, 
our plans, and our pursuits, and her refined and cultivated mind is enshrined 
in a person well worthy of so choice a treasure.”’ 

‘My beautiful Fanny!” said Mrs. Hope, mournfully, as if in soliloquy. 
“My gifted child! My own fair blossoms are not dearer to me than my poor 
banished Fanny Charteris! ”’ 

Why was Miss Charteris banished? That was a question Lilian did not 
dare to ask. She perfectiy comprehended all that was either expressed or 
supposed by Basil’s mother and sisters. 

Seeing her take up a fine shell of the Cyprea genus, Olivia inquired if 
she were a conchologist, informing her for her satisfaction that Basil and 
Fanny Charteris had collected and arranged all the shells that were in the 
Indian cabinet in the morning-room. Then, as the rich sunlight faded, and 
the first pale stars gleamed out in the grey cast—‘‘ Had she given much time 
to astronomy ?” 3 

Poor ignorant Lilian; she had once learned a compendium of astronomy 
in Mangnall’s Questions, but she had long ago forgotten every word. And 
yet she loved to watch the bright suns of night, and the radiant planets come 
forth in the solemn silent sky. “Tf she knew nothing of their relative positions, 
distances, &c., she was no unmoved beholder of their thrilling far-off beauty. 
Many a night in the pleasant garden at Kirby-Brough, while Elizabeth was 
comfortably practising the mysteries of shirt-making, and Eleanor was firing 
her imagination over the pages of a fifth-rate novel, purporting to delineate 
fashionable life, Lilian walked alone, or sat in the rude arbour, which the 
‘“boys”’ had built for her special bencfit, gazing in unscientific but loving 
wonder on the starry worlds on high. 

She thanked Longfellow in her heart for his grand idea that the stars are 
‘‘the thoughts of God in the heavens.’”’? And she dwelt long and frequently 
on the poet’s sweet, oft-quoted lines— 


** Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars ; the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
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She looked up to the quiet shining skies, and remembered that in the 
time of our fathers, and in the old time before them, the same lustrous orbs 
looked down upon a fair but troublous world. She remembered that when 
the grand work of creation was finished, ‘‘ all the morning stars sang together 
for joy;”’ that the patriarchs walked out in the cool eventide, and gazed on 
the same bright constellations; that God spake in that ancient time to his 
servant Job of ‘‘the sweet influences of Pleiades, and the bands of Orion ;”’ 
that in the night journeyings of wandering Israel, amid the fastnesses of 
Sinai, by the banks of the typical Jordan, beneath the proud walls of the 
beleaguered cities of Canaan, the same shining host shone out in the deep 
blue Syrian sky. And her thoughts passed onwards to later, but still far 
distant times, when holier feet than the patriarchs’ trod the hills of Judea, 
when the shores of Palestine echoed to strains more hallowed than the rapt 
utterance of the prophets of old time. Jesus of Nazareth, the Babe of Beth- 
lehem, the Tempted in the desert-wilds, the Man of Sorrows, came to dwell 
awhile with sinful men ; and the stars saw the shepherds keeping their night- 
watch, and the Magi wending their way to the throne of the King whose 
kingdom was not of this world. They looked down on the young Child and 
his mother borne into Egypt from the tyrant’s cruel wrath; they shone over 
peak and rock and cedar-crowned height, when Jesus went up into a moun- 
tain to pray, and was there all night alone; they gleamed through the rust- 
ling olive-branches on mournful Gethsemane, and they kept their calm watch 
over the garden-tomb where the body of the Saviour lay at rest... .. 
Another century, and they saw the night-sky red with lurid flames; the 
martyr on his couch of agony, the children of the Crucified One borne swiftly 
to their happy home on the wheels of a fiery chariot. And still they shine 
on, one star differing from another star in glory, burning in the solemn mid- 
night sky, till the day shall come ‘‘ when the stars from heaven downcast ”’ 
shall ‘like red leaves be swept away.” 

Such were Lilian’s thoughts when she sat in the old home-garden at 
Kirby-Brough. Her nature, though intensely poetical, was little cultivated, 
and the tone of her mind was what is commonly called religious ; and if the 
religious life were nothing more than a succession of enthusiastic impulses, 
and sweet, dreamy, reverential musings, such a frame of character as Lilian’s 
would certainly be the climax of piety. 

But her soul was in darkness yet; and when she thought of the sainted 
feet that trod the far-away Judean land, ages and ages ago, her emotions 
were no deeper than when she read the stirring tale of the crusaders’ chivalric 
achievements. 

~ A vague idea that she, like the rest of mankind, was a sinner, and that 
Christ died for the fallen, embodied all her Christianity. She did not love 
Him whom she called Lord and Master; she never felt her need of Him. 
So far, her heart had never ached with the void that comes sooner or later to 
all who place their chief joy in earthly hopes; who drink only from terrestial 
fountains; who take for their strongest support a reed of mortality. 

When she mused so sweetly on the bright shining stars, she could not 
say, with swelling heart and tearful eye, ‘‘ My Father made them all! i 
She could not soar beyond the glittering hosts to the land where there was 
no night. If she dreamed at all of heaven, it was as the abode of her de- 
parted parents, whither she too might go when a long happy life in this world 


was ended. 
She knew nothing of the inheritance of the children of the kingdom ; 
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Presently Lilian was again roused from the reverie in which she would 
have been thankful to indulge, by Theresa saying, ‘‘I suppose, Mrs. Basil, 
you are Evangelical ? ” 

For want of a better answer Lilian replied, ‘ Yes.” 

‘‘ Because,” continued Theresa, Ss I know Basil has strong objections to 
Tractarianism, and, on the other side, our family, though strictly Evangelical, 
eschews anything ‘like Low Church: ! Mamma, Miss Stevenson has been 
telling.me how. very low the new rector of Bishop’s-Coombe is.” 

‘¢ Dreadfully low, I hear, ” responded Mrs. Hope. ‘ Well! we must have 
nothing to do with him.” 

‘¢T wonder they allow /ow men in the Church,” said Lilian, innocently ; 
‘a clergyman should always be a gentleman!’ | 

The young ladies concealed their amusement, but ‘they continued the 
conversation, and soon. gathered that their sister- in-law was in no danger of 
annoying them with any. opinions of another nature. 

She believed Roman Catholics were very wicked, and Dissenters ver y 
vulgar, and the State Church about right, though there was no knowing what the 
Establishment might come to if low men were permitted to receive ordination. 

But Lilian grew very weary as the evening advanced. She was tired 
both physically and mentally; her head ached, and she longed to be alone 
with her husband once more. He was still with his father; and when the 
solemn serving-man went to summon the gentlemen to tea, he returned to 
say Mr. Hope and Mr. Basil were gone out, and the ladies were not to wait 
on any account. 

Harriet at length noticed poor Lilian’s pale checks, and suggested that 
perhaps Mrs, Basil would like to go to her dressing-room. Lilian thankfully 
took the oppor tunity to escape, and, with a feeling of exquisite relief, she 
found herself alone in the luxurious apartment devoted to her use. 

Elizabeth might have, commented on its extraordinary conveniences. 
Eleanor would probably have exulted over the costly biyouterve of the toilet- 
table; and, at another time, Lilian would not have been insensible to the 
splendour around her, still less to the beauty without, which the shades of 
the summer’s night could not conceal ; but now, wearied and saddened, she 
sat. by the window, resting her aching head on her hand, and half-wondering 
what it was that made her so unhappy. 

She never knew till that evening how very imperfect was her education. 
She was absolutely frightened at the amount of erudition displayed by Basil’s 
sisters, and Basil himself, He had doubtless been accustomed all his life to 
such cleverness ;, when the novelty of his new possession had worn away, he 
would weary of ‘the companion he had chosen for life. And Fanny Charteris! 
—Lilian had never heard her name before. No wonder, since she had once 
been more to Basil than any one. True, she herself was preferred to Miss 
Charteris, but it pained her excessively to know that another had once been 
taken to Basil’s heart; and might he not at some future time curse the in- 
fatuation of the hour which had led him to descend from his sphere, and unite 
himself with a simple, uncultivated country. belle ? 

She looked little like a bel/e now, the poor lily of Kirby-Brough; with her 
white cheeks, her heavy eyes, her loose uncurled hair, and her drooping 
figure. .And where was Basil? Why did he not come home? Even as she 
irvitably asked the useless question, she saw him cross the terrace, and enter 
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one of the lower rooms by a French window. He was in the house then! 
The next moment he would come to see if she were seriously indisposed, to 
kiss the quivering lips, to smooth the heavy straightened tresses, to soothe the 
discomfited spirits of his bride. But minutes sped on, and no step like his 
trod the corridor; she was left to loneliness and self-torture. Already he was 
beginning to tire of her. She sat long at the window, unconsciously watching 
the dusky landscape; then, fesring lest he should come and find her still up, 
and think she had been waiting and wishing for him, she hurriedly undressed, 
and flung herself, weary, angry, and dejected, on her bed. 

Several hours passed, and then Basil came. Lilian expected apologies, 
which she intended to meet with a cold silence, but none were spoken. 
‘‘ What, Lily!’ he cried, ‘“‘awake yet! They told me you were tired, and 
had the headache, so I thought you should have a good long nap before there 
was a chance of disturbing you. Iam sorry you went to bed; we have had 
a delightful evening; Mary and Theresa have been giving me such music! it 
was a treat to hear their voices in ‘‘ Norma”’ and ‘‘ Anna Bolena”’ once more, 
and I have beaten Olivia at chess; clean beaten her—checkmated her before 
she knew she was in danger. There’s some glory in beating Olivia, 1 can 
tell you. What! sleepy, do you say? Oh, very well. Good night!” 





CHAPTER V.—A STORM. 


‘The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, or implied dislike, 
The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye; 
The artful injury, whose venomed dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart ; 
Small slights, neglect, unmixed perhaps with hate, 
Make up in number what they want in weight. 
These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
Corrode our comfort, and destroy our ease.’’—THANNAH MorE. 


Three months had passed away, and Hopelands, in all ‘its autumnal 
beauty, was resting in the calm September sunshine. It was a glorious after- 
noon; rich lights were falling on wood, and rock, and glade; the bright 
flowers of the parterre were spreading their gorgeous petals beneath the cloud- 
less sky, as if dark days of storm and tempest were far, far away. The 
woodlands were arrayed once more in their royal robes of crimson and gold; 
the dark fir reared his formal boughs against the pale, early-fading leaves of 
the ash; the copper beech rustled his dark branches beneath the rich brown 
foliage of the stately elm; and the graceful birch rested lovingly in the 
shadow of the mountain ash, whose coral berries wore their softest, richest 
hue in the radiant light of the autumnal sun. 

All things were at rest round Hopelands ; the light -wind scarcely fanned 
the tresses of the silver birch; the river flowed calmly through the green 
pastures, where the quiet herds fed in the shadow of the tall trees; only the 
hum of an insect or the twitter of a bird broke the dreamy stillness of the 
beautiful evening. 

Among the flowers walked Lilian. Her step was hurried and unequal, 
her cheek was flushed, her brow was clouded, and her little hands nervously 
crushed as sweet a spray of heliotrope as was ever gathered. She was alone; 
the dahlias and the china-asters were the only witnesses of the fair youn 
matron’s discomfiture. 
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It had been a weary three months for Lilian; one perpetual struggle 
against the influences surrounding her. Mary would have initiated her into 
the mysteries of housekeeping ; but she refused the instruction, which, indeed, 
was not presented in a very alluring form. Then again, Miss Hope was ex- 
tremely partial to giving advice; and, worse still, she expected everyone to 
follow it. She would say to Lilian, whom she found in the greenhouse, 
devouring ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Basil, excuse me, but really this 
kind of reading enervates the mind and fevers the imagination ; and—you 
must forgive me—but if visitors should arrive, and you had to make your 
appearance in so neglected a toilet, unpleasant remarks would certainly be the 
result, which could not fail to annoy your husband.” 





+ 


Pianoforte Manufacturing and its Parent— 


Sebastien Erard. 


Any one who has visited the Museum at South Kensington must have 
observed the many curious old-fashioned musical instruments there—harp- 
sichords, spinnets, virginals, claviers, and clavecins; some of them richly. 
painted, carved, and gilded, some even furnished with keys made of precious 


stones, but all lumbering, heavy concerns, as obviously inferior to the 


modern pianoforte as the awkward gilt coaches of our ancestors must have 
been to the clarences, broughams, and open carriages of the present day, or 
as the old heavy stage-vans to the modern railway-car. 


The piano, wost melodious and capacious of all instruments, excepting,. 
perhaps, the organ, was first invented by Silbermann, in Saxony; but it was: 


brought to its present state of perfection by Sebastien Erard—the founder of 
a firm which during several generations have, as musical instrument makers,. 
borne away the palm from all others both in France and England. LErard 
was a native of Strasburg, the capital of Alsace, that province which, 
wrested from France by Germany in the last war, had been the birthplace 
of some of her greatest manufacturing geniuses—as Keechlin and the elder 
Oberkampf. His biography we translate from the ‘‘ Travail et Industrie” 
of Champagnac. 

‘‘ Sebastien Erard was born at Strasburg in the year 1752. Intended 
originally for the profession of an architect he had, owing to reverses met 
with by his parents, to become an artisan instead of a professional man. He 
was but sixteen when he was sent to Paris to become a workman in a 
clavecin manufactory. He soon became the cleverest workman in the 
establishment, and was ere long transferred to another, the head of which, 
appreciating Erard’s talent, gave him an instrument to construct the making 
of which required a much wider range of knowledge than was generally to 
be found in a musical instrument maker’s apprentice. It was stipulated,. 
however, that the master-manufacturer should put his name to the instru- 
ment, as having been its constructor; but when the clavecin was finished 
and sent home, the purchaser, being delighted with the perfection of its 
make, endeavoured to ascertain whether its workmanship was really due to 
the master, and for that purpose addressed to him various technical questions 
connected with it; these questions embarrassed the supposed clavecin-maker 
extremely, he stammered, gave only vague and unsatisfactory answers, and 
was finally forced to confess that the real constructor of the instrument was 
a young man of the name of ‘ Erard.’ ”’ 
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This first success was the commencement of Sebastien Erard’s reputation, 
His earliest patron was a lady—the Duchess of Villerey. We will continue 
the narrative in the words of Champagnac. ‘‘ The piano, recently invented 
in Saxony by Silbermann, was as yet scarcely known in France. The 
Duchess of Villerey, desirous of possessing one of these beautiful instruments, 
but anxious that it should be from the hand of a French maker, one day 
asked Erard if he thought he could make one. This was a sort of challenge, 
and Sebastien Erard fecling certain of his own powers resolved to accept 
it and to meet it worthily. It was in the noble mansion of his patroness 
that he constructed his first piano, which was finished in a very short time, 
to the great admiration of all lovers of music in Paris at the time. Thus,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘a lady of rank, and a mechanic of five-and-twenty, 
united to endow France with this precious musical instrument. This first 
piano was tried in the apartments of the Duchess de Villerey, and was proved 
by competent judges to be decidedly superior to an excellent foreign one 
which had been placed in a neighbouring room. 

‘Such was the origin of the celebrated establishment formed at Paris by 
Sebastien Erard and his brother John Baptist. From that time forward his 
reputation gained ground rapidly, not only in the various provinces of 
France, but in the Netherlands and in different parts of Germany. In the 
one year, 1799, a single agent of Hamburgh sold above two hundred of 
Erard’s pianos.”’ 

Besides all sorts of improvements introduced by Erard into the instru- 
ments most associated with his name, he invented what 1s called the double- 
action harp—an achievement which of itself would have sufficed to render 
him famous, even if he had done nothing else for music. It has often been 
a subject of wonder why the harp, with its sweet harmony—with its 
plaintive charm, should be less played now than the piano, though it was 
the favourite instrument of our mothers and grandmothers. Two reasons 
may be assigned for this: one is, its being an instrument extremely liable 
to get out of order—the chords frequently snapping in the midst of a 
performance ; and the other is, its being one in which, though the form of 
a graceful woman is displayed to great advantage while playing it, an 
awkward, clumsy person looks doubly so at an instrument where arms, 
hands, feet, whole figure, indeed, are so prominently displayed. At the 
piano, while the hands move far more rapidly than at the harp, their move- 
ment is far less obvious and visible. But however much female vanity and 
the dislike to appearing awkward may have, yet with the: growing 
unpopularity of the harp the costliness of this instrument has probably had 
something to do with it. Notwithstanding this, Erard continued to have a 
good sale for his harps, even after the taste for that instrument had begun to 
go by. The success of his double-action harp was especially great in 
London. Erard formed a large establishment in.our own metropolis, and it 
still flourishes. According to the -Directory the firm is still continued 
under the names of Sebastien and Pierre Erard in the two establishments 
of Marlborough Street and Warwick Street, Kensington. ! 

The last and most beautiful of Sebastien Erard’s inventions was his great 
‘‘ double-escapement piano.’’? ‘This instrument,’’—to resume the narrative 
of Champagnac,—‘* combined everything that could be wished for in a 
musical instrument—sweetness and easiness of touch combined with force 
and quality of tone. This invention was made known to the world in 1823. 

‘‘ We have still, however, to mention the great organ built by Sebastien 
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Erard for the chapel of the Tuileries. Nothing could equal the power and 
richness of sound given by this majestic instrument. Three entire years 
had been employed in building it; but it had hardly been put up in its place 
in the Tuileries Chapel when the Paris Revolution of 1830 broke out. 
During the scenes of pillage and disorder which accompanied the occupation 
of the Palace by the insurgents, Erard’s great organ became, unfortunately, 
broken to pieces; and the accomplished artist, now grown old and in im- 
paired health, was too infirm to superintend the construction of another. 
He died on the 5th of August, 1831, at the venerable age of eighty. 

‘Sebastien Erard during his long and brilliant career possessed the rare 
oift of making himself beloved by his “workmen, who looked upon him in the 
lig ht of a kind father: and well, indeed, did ‘he merit their affection. He 
took part in their labours, rejoiced in their progress, congratulated them in 
their success, comforted them in their misfortunes: not only did he assist 
them with his advice in their difficulties, but his purse was always open to 
them in times of distress. More than once did he bestow a pension on an 
aged, infirm, or impoverished workman; and so unselfish was he as constantly 
to assist these companions of his labours to found establishments on their 
own account: consequently, when he died, the men he had employed paid a 
solemn and touching tribute to his memory. A subscription was opened 
among them in order to collect funds to have a bust of Sebastien Erard 
taken, and a sufficient sum was soon raised. The day on which this bust 
was uncovered was like a sacred family anniversary among these grateful 
workmen. 

‘¢ Honours indeed had crowded round the venerable head of the talented 
mechanic during the latter years of his life—the gold medal being bestowed 
on him at every exhibition of national products, while he was the first 
musical instrument maker ever decorated with the Order of the Legion of 


Honour.’’ JANET. 
—_@— 


A LAMENT FOR A BONNET. 


By AN ELpERLY SPINSTER. 





Oh! what shall I do for a bonnet, But shaded by close-fitting ‘ cottage,” 


Se eee 





For something to cover my face ? 
The sun and the wind beat upon it, 

And make me a perfect disgrace. 
The girls now-a-days go bare-headed, 

They have no complexion to tan; 
But what, if my roses are faded, 

Pll keep them as long as I can. 


A bonnet! oh, where shall I seek one ? 
And echoes ring back again, ‘‘ Where ?” 
I search till my patience is weary, 
Then give up the search in despair. 
Not one of the “ girls of the period” 
Has ever beheld such a sight ; 
And if I could find one and wear it, 
They’d call mea “horrid old fright.” 


And yet, in the days I remember, 
I think there were faces as sweet, 


Though they might be a trifle more modest, 


And didn’t show much in the street ; 





Just showing the smooth shining hair, 


I think they looked out from their shelter 


As womanly, quiet, and fair. 


Perhaps in some dusky museum, 
Some dim antiquarian place, 
I might find the remains of a bonnet 
Laid up in appropriate place ; 
And labelled by pen scientific, 
‘A curious head-dress, antique ; 
Once worn by a race that has vanished, 
Whose traces ’tis useless to seek.”? 


Oh! shade of my grandmother’s bonnet, 
Reposing in wardrobe or chest ; 
May no careless irreverent fingers 
K’er break on thy lavender rest! 
May dust settle lightly upon thee 
Through silence of gathering years ; 
There—hush—I’m a silly old woman, 
My rhyming has ended in tears. 


An extract fron “ Friendly Leaves.” 
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By the Rev. H. Strarmer. 


Ir I had the eye of an artist, and such a command of language that I 
could set forth in words all that the eye could see, and the soul could feel 
while gazing upon a scene of wondrous beauty, I would say I was going to 
describe Dove Dale. But as I have neither the one nor the other, I simply 


promise to give you a brief account of Dove Dale. 


The Dale of the Dove is in Derbyshire close to the Staffordshire border of 
the county. There is no county in our beautiful England more rich in dales 
than Derbyshire; and of all the dales in the county, that of the Dove is by 
far the most picturesque, and most beautiful. This is saying very much, for 
there are many dales of surpassing beauty, as ¢.g. Miller’s Dale, Monsel Dale, 
Cressbrook Dale, Matlock Dale, and others; but Dove Dale is the fairest, 
richest, grandest, the gem and queen of them all. In length it is said to be 
nearly three miles; in width it is nowhere more than a quarter of a mile, 
while in some places it almost closes, scarcely leaving room for the passage 
of its narrow river. At the entrance to the dale is a very lofty hill (moun- 
tain it is called) known as Thorp Cloud. This stands clear of the sides of the 
dale, and seems to belong rather to the surrounding district than to the dale 
itself. It is worth while climbing to the summit, though if you have walked 
twelve miles when you reach the foot of it, as we had done, you will look up 
and wonder whether you had not better make for the dale at once. We had 
not only a splendid view of the surrounding hills, all of them lower than the 
one on which we stood, but we had also a splendid blow, the wind succeeding 
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in taking my companion’s straw hat into its own hands, and by way of 
fun, depositing it a few fields off. On descending, we found our way to the 
banks of the beautiful Dove, and were instantly charmed with the wealth of 
beauty that met our gaze. The day was ail we could wish, clear and bright, 
with a gentle, welcome breeze; and the day was yet young, for we had 
completed ten miles of our walk by eight o’clock ; and we were so far away 
from Autumn, that as yet the work of decay had not begun. The Dale was 
indeed in its fairest robes. The river, clear almost as the sunlight, flowed 
peacefully, (as its very name denotes) along—every shrub, every plant, every 
leaf shone with freshness, and glowed in vigorous health. The footpath by 
the river-side was almost like a cultivated lawn for some distance, while the 
most varied brushwood grew directly from the path in some places to the 
highest point within sight, in other places only a few feet, leaving the jutting 

rock white and bare, or leaving it to the ferns and mosses, or to the friendly 

ivy that is so often ready with its own beauty to shelter the exposed. But 

the most striking feature of the Dale lies in the rocks themselves. From the 

very heart of thick brushwood on both sides of the river rude pyramids rise, 

lifting their rugged heads towards the clouds, standing out in their craggy 
erandeur, here and there grotesque and fanciful in appearance, sometimes 
overhanging the path that becomes very narrow as it winds through the 

recesses of the Dale, and these rocks give to this romantic spot its unique 
character. In this feature Dove Dale is unequalled in the kingdom. About 

midway through the vale there are three such towering rocks, standing out 

from the rounded hills in a most striking manner, looking almost like the 

splendid ruins of some very ancient fortress, or of some magnificent temple. 

If you are not too early for the arrival of picnic parties, you will most likely 
come upon more than one such party, or hear, as you turn this or that bend 
in the valley, the merry laugh or the joyous song: and you will find too,. 
women and men very eager to show the caverns in the rocks, in which they 

themselves must have some pecuniary interest, for according to their earnest 
entreaties every one you come to is the very best. Here and there the river 
murmurs, and in some places comes hurrying with rapid feet and with joyous 
song over some trifling weir, but for the most part it flows with the stillness 

of conscious strength, and as if it had seen too muck of life to be very mirth- 

ful; or rather as if it had learnt the true secret of peace; for there was no 
tinge of sadness in her form as we looked at her, gliding so contentedly 

past those hoary rocks. As we made our way through the Dale, the beauty 

around us reached our very hearts. In the midst of infinite variety, all was- 
harmony, concord, and peace. But as we ourselves could see, many long 
ages before, there must have been some fearful convulsion of nature there— 
the mighty rocks splintered, the hills torn asunder! Since then God has been 
working there, and He has turned the scene into one of beauty and of peace. 

So let us rest assured, out of all the chaos and strife of the human world, 

He will yet bring a scene of perfect beauty, perfect harmony, and perfect 
peace. 

Should anyone read this sketch who is fond of fishing, he will be dis- 
appointed if no word is said. All we can say is, that Izaak Walton, and his 
disciple Charles Cotton, and Sir Humphrey Davy, have all sung the praises 
of the Dove as a fishing stream; but to us it had other charms. Fishing 
there, we should be in great danger of forgetting all about our float, if we 
had one, and should be giving ourselves to the enjoyment of ‘the framework 
of the river instead of what lay within its waters. 
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If you are very tired and very hungry when you emerge from the Dale, you 
will look in vain for any hotel or refreshment-house ; but you may see an 
old woman, of a decidedly forbidding countenance in the garden of a cottage, 
and she will offer to supply you with bread and cheese, and milk! Capital! 
so we thought, and at onee accepted the offer. But alas, the milk was so 
blue, it had nearly all come from ‘‘the cow with the iron tail,”’ and the 
cheese was so dry and hard, and salt, that, hungry as we were, we could not 
manage any of it. As for charge; well the interesting hostess will be satis- 
fied with the sum you would pay for a very decent dinner at an hotel. And 
you will have this advantage from paying her a visit, you won’t easily forget 
her. Poor old body! so near all that beauty, and no beauty in her own soul, 
as that soul could be perceived in those eyes that had no rest inthem! Better 
live in the midst of material desolation, and have some of Christ’s beauty in 
one’s own spirit. 





Village Echoes. 


PHIL MOYLE, A VILLAGE BOY; AND HOW HE 
BECAME A GREAT MERCHANT. 
CHAPTER V.—PHIL’S AMBITION TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 

Arrnoven Matty could not refrain from inwardly admiring Phil’s pardon- 
able ambition, and his wife’s pride of her boy, he saw that both of them were 
unintentionally entretaining erroneous ideas, and coming to wrong conclusions 
in reference to the employments in which the sons of some of their own near 
neighbours were engaged. He therefore thought it necessary to say to them 
‘that while it was commendable and lawful for every person to have a due 
sense of their ows capabilities, and to aspire to important and profitable 
positions in life, honest labour, humble and even menial services should not 
be despised or underrated. Even cowherds and ploughboys may be, in 
character, as morally good, honest and respectable as those who occupy more 
refined and elevated positions in life. The former are as essential to the well 
being of society and success in business as the latter, perhaps more so; at 
least, we in England could not do without them. There is many a clear 
brain, and warm, honest, genial heart, under a broad-brimmed hat and coarse 
smock frock. Indeed there are many gems of nature who never become 
known to the world generally, because they have lacked opportunity of dis- 
playing their beauty and showing their intrinsic worth. Some, however, of 
these living gems, have become known, and have made considerable stir in 
the world; many of the great literary, and scientific men, philosophers, 
statesmen, poets, historians, and orators of England were born and reared in 
lowly-life, but by their perseverance and great gifts have raised themselves 
far above the level of men in gencral. No one, therefore, should be despised 
for being poor in purse, because they may be rich in virtue and mental gifts.” 

These remarks were well timed ; and while they acted on Katie as gentle 
reprovers, they gave young Phil to see that neither Frank Gerald, Tim 
Stokes, nor any other person should be slighted because they were moving in 
humble spheres of life and labour; and if we may judge from Phil’s after 
life he never forgot the lesson he had learned from what Matty had said on 
this occasion. | 

‘“‘Tt’s a singular thing, Katic,’’ said her husband, “ that the story read by 
Phil is an echo of those thoughts and intentions which, for several days past, 
have been in my own mind in reference to what is to be done on behalf of 
Phil, who, I find, is not only anxicus to be engaged in some respectable and 
superior occupation, but well qualified for it. Vl go this very night up to 
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the Hall, and have a word with the Lord of the Manor, and ask him to obtain 
for Phil, if he can, the kind of situation he wants.” 

Katie could not say nay, because this proposition was quite in accordance 
with her own wish. Still she seemed to be a little sad at heart, and reflec- 
tive, and by no means anxious that the suggested step should be taken. And 
why? Because this was the first time that the thought of parting with her 
boy had seriously entered her mind. So proud and confident was she of her 
son’s good qualities that she thought they had only to express their wishes 
respecting him to others, at once to realize those wishes. 

Phil was delighted with Matty’s intention to see the Lord of the Manor, 
and, notwithstanding his mother’s melancholic expression, capered about for 
joy. To him the future began to look bright and promising ; and he fancied 
himself already realizing his long cherished hopes and wishes that he should 
become, as he had once expressed himself, ‘‘ a great gentleman, and be able 
to take care of his mother.”’ 

It was about six o’clock in the evening that the Lord of the Manor was in 
deep conversation with a gentleman friend he had invited to spend a few days 
at the Hall. The yisitor, who was a wholesale merchant in London, was 
asking his host if he could recommend to him a clever, honest, steady youth, 
as he had a vacancy for one in his office? Before the Lord of the Manor had 
time to reply the servant announced that Matty was waiting in an ante-room 
to see him. | 

“Tt is really very marvellous, Mr. Probyn,” said the Lord of the Manor, 
“that the father of the boy I was going to recommend to you is now in an 
adjoining room, and as it is possible he may wish to speak to me about a 
situation for his son, you will, perhaps, excuse me a few minutes while I see 
him.”’ | 
‘¢Certainly,’”’ said Mr. Probyn, ‘‘and should your conjecture be correct, 
kindly allow me to have an interview with him.” 

Matty soon stated the object of his errand. The Lord of the Manor, being 
in a genial mood of mind, asked Matty to see his visitor, intimating that it 
was an excellent chance for his son Phil. ‘‘I have always,” he said, ‘ had 
a favourable impression of your boy. I have noticed his good and respectful 
behaviour both at church and in the street. Iam also aware of his obedience 
to you and your wife; his regular attendance at school, his great attention to 
his lessons, and above all his avoidance of bad company, and his kind-hearted- 
ness and humane feeling. All these things have been noted by me, and long 
since I resolved to use my influence for his benefit. If you will remain here 
a few minutes longer I ‘will then introduce you to Mr. Probyn.”’ 

The Lord of the Manor having told his visitor what we have stated in 
reference to Phil’s character and conduct, Matty was called in. 

Mr. Probyn was so thoroughly satisfied with the representations made tc 
him of Phil that he asked permission to sce the boy on the following day. 

Poor Matty’s heart filled with joy, and though at one time he would have 
spurned the idea of asking a favour of any one, he was now glad to do so, and 
felt thankful that, in asking, he was lkely to obtain it. 

When Katie and Phil heard the news they were almost overcome with 
surprise. The mother’s brow darkened, and she looked sad; not because her 
son was likely to obtain the kind of situation he wanted, but because it would 
take him away from her, and she would not be able to watch over, and to 
care for him as she had been wont to do. Phil was elated beyond measure, 
his joy was so exuberant and his prospects so bright that he slept but little 
that night. (To be concluded in our next.) Marroria. 
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Tim’s Victory; or, The Arsenal Boy. 


CHaptTer I. 


GOING OVER THE 
ARSENAL. 


A erRovur of 
visitors was going 
over the Wool- 
wich Arsenal. 
They had just 
seen the molten 
iron poured from 
one vessel into 
another, the drops 
of fiery liquid 
shaken off from 
the glowing mass, 
falling like me- 
teors in all direc- 
tions, with a blue 
metallic lustre. 
They had _ seen 
the smaller furn- 
aces opened, and 
the white hot 
lumps taken out 
by men who pre- 
sented a grotesque 
appearance in 
their shoes of 
quaint shapeless 
armour, and the 
wrappings of some 
thick woollen 
material which 
enveloped them. 
They had seen the 
fiery freight con- 
veyed to pieces of 
machinery which 


By Marcaret Grey. 
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See page 69. 


caught it up, and, by some magical manceuvre, sent it forth again gradually 
elongated in shape until at length it looked like an enormous red-hot snake 


gliding along the whole length of the room. 


Here too was the great coil, of 


all sights the most wonderful, for which these burning strips were but a 
preparation. When first the door of this huge furnace was opened, and they 
could look into its dazzling depths, they could see but little for the brilliancy 


of its white glare. 
brought out, and as they 





By degrees the monstrou 


s and awful-looking coil was 


stood aside from the intense glow, while it was 
placed under the ponderous hammer, which, with a few fearful blows, reduced 
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and consolidated the yielding mass as if it were a child’s toy, they held their 
breath with awe and amazement. 

‘Come away,” exclaimed one of the ladies, ‘‘ I always ‘think of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s burning fiery furnace, the flames of which slew those who were 
only casting other sin; and I shrink away lest my fate should be the same.” 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ replied her friend ; ‘‘ but this sort of flameless fire is more awfu!- 
looking than any other. There is such a cruel mystery about it, with that 
horrible roaring noise which doesn’t seem to belong to it, and that white-hot 
heat which consumes everything that comes in its way.” 

‘‘T wish you could see these furnaces at night,” put in Mrs. Mildmay, the 
lady who had brought her friends to the Arsenal; ‘‘ then they are most mar- 
vellous. There is a Rembrandt effect of light and shade that produces a 
beautiful picture. The athletic figures of the men, which are really very 
eraceful in some attitudes, stand out in startling relief against the glowing 
back- ground, and the dark nooks and corners seem to grow blacker and deeper 
by contrast. I once saw a very curious thing. I was watching a group of 
men near one of the furnaces, and I presently saw their shadows projected on 
the atmosphere behind them. At first I thought my eyes were playing me a 
trick—but no! there it was as distinctly as possible! I have never heard 
it accounted for, but 1 suppose it was owing to the steam and smoke in the 
air.’’ : 

‘¢Oh, how I wish we could come again, and by night, Stella! ”’ 

‘Yes, and you would think it more than ever like Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ ” 
replied Mrs. Mildmay ; then, looking round, she added: ‘* By the way, where 
is that child?’’ The man who accompanied them as guide, suggested that 
the little girl alluded to, who had been trotting patiently behind the sight- 
seers during most of the time, was probably lingering in the furnace apartments, 
still absorbed in some of the fiery wonders. Accordingly, Mrs. Mildmay, 
followed by her friends, retraced her steps to the door by which they had 
entered, but without success. 

‘‘No doubt she is rivetted in some other part of the building,”’ said Mrs. 
Mildmay, ‘‘ and the worst is,’’ she continued, ‘‘it will make us so late, for I 
suppose as it is Effie, we mustn’t go home without her.”’ 

The older lady, who, although very tired, was extremely anxious at the 
disappearance of the little girl, looked with astonishment at her friend. ‘You 
don’t know Stella yet,’’ said the younger one laughingly, in answer to the 
expression of Mrs. Hamilton’s face. ‘‘ Why, if she were to be anxious each 
time that she loses one of her children, or sees them escape horrible deaths by 
a hair’s breadth, she would have to live in perpetual terror.” 

*‘ Are you talking of me?”’ (Mrs. Mildmay had just awaked to the fact 
that she was the subject of discussion). ‘‘Oh! youare frightened about Effic, 
I sce! That is very dear of you; but mine are such funny children. They 
always have their wits about them ; and then they are so well known here. 
Of course I should be very anxious if Effie were a timid child; but although 
she is a little shy, and at times dreamy, she would be sure to ask her wav 
home, if the worst came to the worst.” 

Whilst they were talking, they had gradually made their way back towards 
some of the machinery departments, and were now entering a room which 
scemed to be almost entirely made up of wonderful wheels, and of leather bands 
connecting them one with another. Here, at the furthest end of the room, 
transfixed with rapturous delight, stood the object of their search. It wasa 
pretty picture. A golden-haired child of about seven years old, a battered 
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wax-doll in her arms, was watching with interest the movements of a- bo 

who seemed to be shaping bullets with extraordinary rapidity. The littlo 
girl’s wide-open fascinated gaze followed each movement of the boy’s fingers, 
and she held up her bedraggled doll to enjoy the sight too. The boy was a 
pale, rather hard-featured lad of some eleven or twelve years. He had a pair 
of hungry black eyes with which he seemed quite able to work at the 
machinery, and to take stock of his unusual visitor at the same moment. At 
first his attention was entirely absorbed by the apparition of the lovely child 
who had singled him out; but presently something seemed to strike him with 
an irresistible mixture of fun and delight. His sreat dark eyes flashed with 
merriment. He smiled broadly at his ‘little admirer, who returned the smile 
with a look of beaming satisfaction—then he laughed aloud. 

It was a curious contrast. The utter unconsciousness of the fair child, 
who, forgetting her mother and friends, was so lost in the enjoyment of the 
moment that she was barely recalled to the reality of the automatic little 
worker before her, by his sudden smile and laugh,—and the dark Arsenal 
boy with his care-worn face and preter-naturally sharp features lighted up 
with mingled emotions of surprise and interest. 

The three friends, who were seeking the little girl, waited for a few 
moments watching the scene, and not liking to break the spell. Then the 
mother spoke. Effie was recalled from her dream. 

The bullet-shaper woke up also. His vision was gone, and the half- 
pathetic, half-sullen expression returned to the swarthy face, from which all 
merriment died out; and the grey, everyday life closed round him again, 
which for him was for ever made up—so he thought—of whirring wheels, 
and din, and noise, and confusion. 





CHAPTER II.—TIM’S HOME. 


In one of the narrowest back streets of Woolwich, was a row of decrepit 
looking houses, which seemed as if they were only kept from tumbling down 
by the tottering support they yielded one to another. Broken steps, which 
rather led downwards than upwards, so low had the foundations of the houses 
sunk, formed a trap for unwary visitors, who might easily break a leg in 
trying to effect an entrance. But visitors were fortunately, or unfortunately, 
rare in these parts. A flowing gutter carried rotting cabbage, and all kinds 
of filth and rubbish along in front of the houses, and a ricketty and dangerous 
ladder served as staircase to most of the bed-rooms, even in the houses ‘of the 
better kind. 

In the centre of this row stood one house, of the same aspect externally, 
but the interior of which showed a painful effort after something anproaching 
to the cleanliness and neatness which had belonged to better days and brighter 
things. 

It was here that Tim the Arsenal boy lived. His mother was onc of 
those gentle undecided women who are completely under the control of cir- 
cumstances. Her early life in a happy home, where she had been the petted, 
only child of a well-to-do country labourer, had fostered in her habits of 
cleanliness and usefulness, which, so long as her husband had been kind to her, 
had made even hard times only occasions for greater energy. She was a 
warm-hearted woman, and an affectionate mother; and when in the early days 
of her married life Warner brought her all his earnings, their home seemed 
to want nothing. In those days, too, she would teach ‘her lisping little ones 
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to repeat some childish prayer or hymn, as she folded their baby hands at 
night, and laid them down with a light heart in their rough, clean cots. 

“But those happy days were of the past. Her husband, a man of. irascible 
temper, had yet been in the main kind, even lavish, to her and the! children 
before the fatal habit of drink overcame him. But one treacherous Spring 
evening he caught cold whilst returning home from the blazing furnaces where 
he had been at “work all day. The cold turned into a low fever, and idleness 
entailed by long hours of illness, together with a run of ‘ ill-luck,”’ had led 
him to the public house. At first it was true he did not drink intemperately, 
and less from love of drinking than to dull the misery of his helpless life, and 
the wretchedness of his comparative poverty; but the craving was established. 
Little by little he spent more of his leisure hours at the public house. At 
last he was turned out of the Arsenal for drunkenness, and the wages of the 
eldest boy, Tim, were all the support the family had to depend upon, except 
what little the despairing mother could earn by taking in washing, or by 
turning her hand to any odd job she could pick up. It was sad indeed, to see 
the once happy home made wretched by this miserable vice. Before they were 
reduced to this hovel, the Warners had rented a small but comfortable house 
—but now everything was changed. Rough words and curses, aye; and even 
blows, were no uncommon greeting now, when Tim returned from his hard 
day’s work. Once it had been very different. The boy could remember when 
he used to walk briskly along by his father’s side, while the latter would 
describe to him all the interesting processes of smelting and casting, and many 
other things of the same nature, in rough but clear language. For Richard 
Warner was a thinking man, and if he could not use scientific language, he 
at least knew thoroughly what he had learnt, and could enter besides into 
many things which did not belong to his special sphere of work. Tim would 
sigh when he thought of all these things, and sometimes he would grow angry 
and bitter in his heart against the parent who had wrought such havoc in his 
home. He was the eldest of the living children, and his father’s favourite. 
He mostly called him ‘‘ Tim,’’ why, no one knew, inasmuch as his real name 
was Richard, but his son loved the nickname, for it had been a sort of 
talisman, by which he could tell exactly the mood his father wasi n, according 
to his use of it. 

It was now the middle of June, and unusually hot for the time of year, 
when one evening, Tim, returning from his day’s work, tired and dispirited, 
loitered about, unwilling to enter his cheerless home. He was not often 
solitary in his ‘walks, for he was a decided favourite with many of the Arsenal 
lads, who soon scraped acquaintance with one another. 

‘<Tim’s a reg’lar little brick!” was the verdict, for they knew how to value 
one of their own set, who, on the rare holidays they enjoyed, was foremost 
in their games and mischief, fearless and daring, yet never a bully, and who 
was generally goodhumoured, with a ready: homely wit, that served him in 
good stead in any difficulty. But Tim was ‘‘ altered somehow,” —so they 
would whisper; and on this occasion he was alone,-for he had carefully 
shunned companionship, and had gone home by a much oxigen aay on 
purpose to avoid it. 

As he turned down the narrow alley, which led ieniide the ainihad 
hovel he called home, his heart sunk within him. Lolling in a broken arm- 
chair, his legs half across the door-way, sat his father, unmistakeably the 
Worse for drink. His position was such as almost entirely to barricade the 
entrance, and for one moment the brave little fellow shrank from attempting 
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to pass such a formidable obstacle. The half-intoxicated man noticed the 
timid, hesitating glance, and with savage amusement enjoyed the boy’s 
dilemma. 

‘‘ What are you standin’ there a starin’ at me for, you young dog, you?” 
was the perplexing question which met Tim, who dared neither to answer 
nor to keep silence. In positive dread of angering his father still further, 
he tried to steer his way across the broken steps, without disturbing the 
drunkard. 

“‘T’ll teach you to answer when ye’re spoken to,” cried the man furiously, 
and seeing that Tim shrank away towards the dark hole where the ladder 
stood, he began to rise out of his chair, and roared out to him to stop. 

‘¢ Jest you come here—will yer? and tell me why you han’t. answered 
me.”’ 

‘‘T was afeard I might,—”’ began Tim, stammering and trembling. 

But the sentence was left unfinished. 

‘‘T’ll give yer somethin’ to be afeard on,’’? Warner cried, and with « 
violent blow that sent the lad staggering against the corner of an old press 
he strode out of the miserable room to pass the rest of the evening at the 
nearest public-house, where night after night he spent the greater part of 
Tim’s hard-earned wages. 

The mother heard her boy’s cry, and hurried from her bed-room. He was 
not insensible, but it was some time before she could staunch the blood which 
flowed from a cut on his head. 

‘‘T wish I was dead !—I wish we were all dead! there ain’t no good in 
living’,’? was the mother’s wail, as she took her heavy boy upon her knee. 
Her’s was the only tenderness ever bestowed upon Tim, and precious he felt 
it to be. It was seldom that the broken-spirited woman lavished any out- 
ward marks of affection on her children, although she was always quietly 
striving to make their young lives—not happy, that seemed impossible—but 
less unbearable; and Tim valued such moments doubly. Sweet moments, in 
the midst of all his wretchedness, when the motherly heart asserted itself! 
And they formed his one link with better and purer things. How could he 
neglect his work, and go with bad boys, when she was at home, slaving single- 
handed to put a crust of bread in their moutlis ? 

For an hour or more Tim lay on his mother’s knee, half stupefied and 
silent. Presently he whispered to her, ‘‘ Don’t fret, mother; then, after 4 
pause, ‘‘ I wonder what the angels are like.’’ His mother did not answer: 
her thoughts had drifted back into the past—that past, which seemed so far 
away, and so unlike the present that she could scarcely realise that it had ever 
belonged to her; her peaceful girlhood—the days when she had waked in the 
morning with the lark, and had gone out with the gleaners to gather the 
golden ears; the early air so crisp and clear; and then, in the evening, the 
mellow sunsets shedding their radiance over the harvest fields. She could 
sce her father’s smile as he sometimes met her at the gate, and called her his 
good lass; and she could hear him say, as he had once said with a half 
sheepish smile, when the minister had rallied him playfully on his devotion 
to his only child, ‘‘I likes her werry well.” 

So her thoughts wandered on to that happy day—“ happy?” Ah, no! 
no !—fatal, rather, when she had first met Richard Warncr, and he had 
‘‘courted”’? her. How could she have been so foolish as to be caught by 4 
handsome sun-burnt face and a stalwart figure? She sighed heavily as she 
dwelt on all that kad happened since then—and yet—and yet—even whilst 
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she still reproached him to herself, thinking that she no longer cared for him, 
the very thoughts that circled round him shewed that she had not yet cast 
him out of her heart. Besides, after all, had she not perhaps herself been 
weak ? Was it not possible that if she had still held to the things she had 
been taught in her youth, he might not have fallen so hopelessly? She could 
not tell. She began to wish she had not let go all prayer and thoughts of 
holier things. And her tears dripped upon Tim’s upturned face. He re- 
eated his question presently, adding: 

‘Mother, have you ever seen a angel ?”” 

‘Seen a angel, Tim? Why no, o’ course not; and I’m afeard I don’t 
know much about ’em, either. The big Bible used to tell on ’em, but father 

awned that.” 

‘Oh, mother, do you mind what it tells on ’em?”’ 

‘Why no, Tim, I can’t justly say as I do, but I b’lieve they always have 
wings, and they mostly wears white.” 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Tim in an awe-struck tone, in which some disappointment 
lurked, for he thought that wings placed them at an immeasurable distance, 
—and visions had been floating before him to-day of possible angels with blue 
eyes and golden hair and rosy cheeks. But he kept these visions to himself ; 
“Then you and me couldn’t never be angels, mother ? ”’ 

“If you're good, Tim, they’ll turn you into a angel when you die, } 
daresay,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ and now, you'd better go to bed. I’m sure your 
poor head must ache.” 

She thought this was an innocent bit of deception, since it seemed to 
satisfy Tim a little; and she felt more justified as she reflected that folks 
must turn to something different when they died, and why not to angels, if 
they were good ? 

‘I see,” said Tim, as he climbed the ladder which led to the upper rooms, 
slowly and with difficulty, for he was sick and giddy still; ‘‘and our wings 
‘ll grow, I s’pose.”’ 

A few hours later Mrs. Warner stole in on tip-toe to see if Tim were 
asleep. Very pale, and dark, and old the sharp little face looked as the boy lay 
there with closed eyes. She held the candle over him to get a better view, 
and as the flickering light touched his eyelids, Tim half awoke and moved 
uneasily. | : 

‘‘She must be like the angels,’? he muttered dreamily. His mother 
turned away with a sigh. 

‘‘ Poor dear,’’ she said to herself, *‘ I wonder what’s took him to talk so 
much of the angels to-night ?”’ 








CHAPTER III.—TIM AND EFFIE. 

_ A shimmering haze of heat hung over all the landscape. The blue 
distances from ‘‘Shooter’s Hill’? looked like vague far-away lands, undefined 
and dreamy as enchanted grounds, and full of suggestion. There was an 
oppression of loveliness in everything which made itself felt, consciously toa 
few, unconsciously to many. It was the sort of day when carriages stop at 
Gunter’s that their occupants may eat ices; and folks dine between eight. 
and nine in the fashionable world. 

On Woolwich Common a large cricket match was going on; and whilst 
the cricketers made runs as if it were the coolest occupation imaginable, 
ladies clad in transparent muslins and Dolly Varden hats looked on, trying 
at intervals to sustain exhausted nature with draughts of claret cup brought 
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to them by the officers and cricketers who were lounging round the refresh- 
ment tent. . Then, later in the day, the Repository was filled with people 
who thought that the shade of the trees, the pretty green slopes, and the 
cool water, made up a pleasant retreat in this. sultry weather. Troops of 
merry children ran up and down the banks, or danced in time to the Artillery 
Band, for even the overpowering heat was no drawback to their enjoyment ; 
and nothing short of a hopelessly torn frock, or a pelisse covered with grass 
stains, could check their merriment. | : 

It was Tim’s half-holiday. He had not been. very strong lately, and the 
double work which he had tried to get through since his father had left. the 
Arsenal, had tried his strength greatly. Formerly there would have been 
no difficulty in Tim’s mind as to how he should spend the afternoon ; but now 
he felt ill and sick at heart, and so sad:and unlike the beautiful bright world 
around him, that he wondered sometimes if he could ever be happy again. 
Yet already he half repented of his self-imposed solitude ; for, after all, he 
was but a child, and he had not quite forgotten how to enjoy himself if only 
he had the chance! so he wandered idly on in search of some amusement. 
Yes! even this idling was better than nothing... If he were only well and 
strong, how delicious this ‘‘doing nothing” would be to, him who never 
idled! Ah! how little folks knew of holidays who were never at work all 
day long on a hard bench, with no pause and no cessation of the. noise. that 
was for ever going on around them! 

Tim remembered how at first he had rather enjoyed seeing the great 
machine come down with such precision, clipping the.rod of lead into bullets 
and pushing them down a slope into a box, whence he had to take them to 
his own machine. . Then he had gloried in seeing how quickly he could 
place the half-made bullets in the grip of the rollers that .shaped.. them 
farther. . Now he often hated it all. He grew so tired of the same. thing 
always, with no variety—and for what? ‘That he might keep his father in 
drink! Oh! how vainly he some times longed for the green fields and the 
sunshine, and the birds and flowers; for Tim thought almost more of these 
things now than of all the games and mischief he used once to enjoy! How 
silly he was: here was his weekly half-holiday, and now he had it, he didn’t 
know what to do with it! 

And all the time he had been brooding over his troubles, he had wandered 
absently as far as the cricket-ground. -He soon grew tired of watching the 
game, however, and wandered past the Barracks towards Charlton. As he 
walked along the glaring, dusty road, bis heart longed for a fair sight of the 
green paradise which, he was sure, must lie inside the high wall on his lett 
—that delightful oasis where only the officers’ children or their friends were 
allowed to play. He thought that. to. climb a tree, if there should happen to 
be one sufficiently near, and. to look over—or even to linger near the door 
until someone should open it,.and so to get a peep inside—would be perhaps 
the most. satisfactory way.of spending his half-holiday ; and it was not long 
before he found himself near .the narrow entrance-gate at. the back of the 
Repository. He.soon saw that there were no trees overhanging the goal 
of his desires ;.but, even had.there been any, he would have felt almost to? 
tired to think of climbing one. But still, he loitered in the vicinity, and 
peered through the cracks of the black. wooden door, which gave him glimpses 
of something green, with glittering water beyond. He thought, of course, 
that there could be no place on earth so beautiful since it seemed #0 1° 
accessible!, At.this, moment, whilst Tim was flattening his nose against the 
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gate, and straining his eyes to peep through the largest crack under the 
impression that if he stared long enough his range of vision might be 
enlarged, there was a fumbling at the keyhole, accompanied by a series of 
impatient jerks at the stubborn latch, and, as Tim hastily drew back, the 
gate was suddenly pulled open, and Effie confronted him. The children 
looked mutually surprised. Tim blushed in utter confusion, and felt as if 
caught in some guilty act. He did not attempt to move, but, recovering 
himself, stared with astonishment at the little girl. Effie, on her part, 
stood motionless with surprise. Was not this the same boy she had seen 
one day so long ago (a few months, or even weeks, were as years to Effie) 
hard at workin the Arsenal? She had often thought of him, and had felt quite 
sorry that he should have to sit there so busy all day long. She had longed 
to watch him at his work again; and perhaps he might stop that noisy 
machine a little, that she might talk to him. Now here was a golden 
opportunity! She would at once invite him in to hear the band, and to play 
in the Repository. But Effie had a misgiving lest this should not ‘ quite 
do,” and that it might be better to consult her mother; so, exclaiming— 
“Oh! do stop till I come back! I won’t be a moment,” she darted off 
again as quickly as she had appeared. 
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Mr. Gladstone on the Christian Populations 
of Turkey. 


At a schoolroom in Hawarden Mr. Gladstone has given a most interesting 
sketch of the position held by the Christian populations of Turkey: a portion 
of this sketch we give. 

‘Mr. Gladstone deeply lamented the insufficiency of his own information ; 
he wished to give them a clearer view of the interior of Turkey than they 
possessed at present. His principal source of information was derived from 
the journeys of Miss Mackenzie and Miss Irby. 

‘In speaking of Turkey itself, he was going to limit himself to a very 
small portion of the empire, which covered an enormous space of ground. 
Its population is reputed to be over forty millions, and it was composed 
of a great multitude of countries differing very much in their political 
relations to Turkey, and all of them, he was afraid, only having this feature 
in common, that wherever they were directly under the Government of the Porte 
they were under a very bad Government. The best conditioned of them by 
far were those who although they contributed to the Porte, and maintained 
connection with it, yet in the main had the management of their own affairs. 
The Turkish Government was indeed a Government without any parallel, so 
far as he knew, in the world. It was a Government established by conquest, 
and in that respect it was exceedingly like a great many other Governments 
that had been established by conquest; as, for example, was the Norman 
Government established in England. That Government was maintained for 
atime by force, and for a time there was a great inequality between a man 
Norman by birth and a man who was a Briton or Saxon by birth. But by 
degrees the edges of the inequality wore off. The Normans subsided into 
the general community, and now we knew nothing different in a man in 
England whether he was a Norman by origin or a Saxon or a Welshman ; 
but we were all bound into one homogeneous whole. The case of Turkey 
was exactly the reverse. With her there had been no amalgamation. It 
Was not a case of putting milk into tea, but that of putting oil into water, 
and oil would not amalgamate with water. The populations in Turkey 
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were in fact no more mixed than oil would with water. When the Turks 
came into the country they came upon the principle that all the countries 
they conquered were to have the choice of three alternatives. One of these 
alternatives was death; one of them was a sort of servitude in which the 
Christians now remained; and a third’was embracing the Mahommedan 
religion. A portion of the Christian populations of those countries embraced 
that religion, and he was sorry to say that it did not tell well for the effect 
of prosperity on the human heart and character, for those people who did 
so were almost the entirety of the wealthy classes. They were people who 
had something to lose, and who had what was called a stake in the country. 
In Bosnia, and in Crete, and in Bulgaria, a number of those who had 
land—almost the only character of wealth at that time—turned Moham- 
medan to save their property, and then formed a class by themselves. The 
Turks had partially amalgamated with the Mohammedans, but with the 
Christian populations they had not amalgamated at all. Their Government 
was originally a Government of force, and a Government of force it still 
remained. It was impossible to attempt to describe the full nature of that 
Government, but it was as unlike as anything could be conceived to the 
Government under which we lived. That was something like a ‘beginning 
towards the description. If they considered the aspect of the Government 
under which this country was carried on and then wiped them all out and 
started to consider what was the Turkish Government, they would arrive 
at some idea of what it was. The answer of our Government was to 
preserve property and order, to prevent a man injuring his neighbour, to 
promote education and knowledge and religion, to regard the sanctity of 
the family, and above all the sanctity and honour of women. Not one 
of those things was the business of the Turkish Government, and not one 
of them was regarded. That was a great and palpable fact which dis- 
tinguished the Turkish from the British Government, and in its degree from 
any other Government in Christendom. The merits of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in truth, did lie in what it did, but in what did it not do when this 
conquering race came into Europe they were wonderful as a conquering 
race. They had an immense talent as a conquering race. As a military 
horde they understood the business of conquest ; they understood the business 
ef bloodshed; they understood the business of setting themselves up above 
their fellow creatures. But as to the ordinary arts of government they did 
not understand them at all, and did not care one bit about them. At times, 
in the course of Turkish history, plans had been submitted to the Ottoman 
Porte for the total destruction of the whole of the Christians—for the 
extermination of them, but those plans have been rejected. And why? 
Because they said, ‘No, it is much better to allow the Christian to pay 
ransom for his life. When he has paid ransom for his life he will remain 
there to serve our purpose. He will remain captive to us and cultivate the 
soil for us, and he will have no property, only so much as we don’t want! 
His property will be our property, and he shall remain on that condition ; 
but as to the concerns of Government, we are not going to bother ourselves 
with governing an inferlrr animal such as the populations of these countries, 
which we have trodden under foot. Let them manage it for themselves, 
so far as they can do so without interfering with our objects and purposes.’ 
He was told that the name given to Christians was Rayahs, and he was 
told that Rayah meant ‘ransomed’—those who had paid the price for 
permission to live. That was the essential idea, whether it was the meaning 
of the word or not, of the condition of the Christians in Turkey. This 
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was a state of things which it would easily be understood required radical 
reform, and radical reform in Turkey was contemplated by the Crimean 
war. At the end of the Crimean war the Ottoman Government gave an 
engagement—perhaps the most solemn, certainly one of the most solemn, 
ever contracted in the history of the world; for it was an engagement 
sealed with the blood and tears of many and many an English family, to 
set all this right, and establish fully civil and social equality on behalf of 
all its Christian subjects. Twenty years of tranquillity followed. Except 
so far as the mis-government of Turkey caused rebellion or massacre, there 
was no foreign attack or aggression of any kind. But at the end of twenty 
years we find that, instead of having that engagement kept, matters were 
absolutely worse than they were twenty years ago. That was the state of 
things in which they approached the question, and he would endeavour 
now to give them a few details upon it. He would show them that the 
language he held was not the language of persons with inflamed and heated 
minds. It was rather a striking fact that several persons of the legal 
profession and of great legal authority, had been writing on the subject 
in different parts of the Continent of Europe. He had read three works 
of that description, one by a German, the greatest authority on international 
law of the present day; the second by a Belgian of great ability, and the 
third by an Italian advocate, and his language, although strong, was not 
nearly so strong as that which these lawyers used. They made no matter 
of doubt about it that it was our duty to look to the condition of things in 
Turkey and the present condition and state of things that prevailed there. 
The Italian writer said that Turkey was not in point of fact a State, that 
she never had existed in Europe as a nation, and that as at present 
constituted she was not to be regarded as a State. The Turk believed in 
his Own supremacy over other people, and did not allow of any other 
relations between them than those of mere imperious command on the one 
hand and blind obedience on the other. The country now occupied by the 
Bulgarian kingdom was subdued by the Turks in the fourteenth century. 
The Servian kingdom was subdued in the end of the fourteenth century. 
They said that they made themselves vassals of the Turks, but the Turks 
trampled under foot the conditions under which they submitted. That 
was the time in which the Mohammedan power was established in that 
country. In 13889 it made a serious rebellion, and a long struggle 
ended in the establishment of its liberty in 1829. It was now called free 
Servia, but the other provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were inhabited 
by people of the Servian race just as much as Servia itself. The consequence 
was that Servia did not stand to them as a foreign country or a foreign 
State. Many people thought it odd that Servia—so excessively weak with 
one and a quarter million of population—should declare war in July last 
against a country like Turkey with forty millions. Let them suppose that 
England had been subdued in the same way that the original Servian 
kingdom was subdued, and that after a length of time Yorkshire or Wales 
had made a gallant fight, and had shaken off the yoke of the conqueror, 
and established its Government. Did they not think that there would be 
sympathy in Yorkshire for the rest of England, and that England would 
look to them for help. That was the case in regard to Servia. They were 
the same people in race and blood. The only difference was that after 
serving a common servitude free Servia had been able to shake off the yoke, 
and they were now looked upon as a rallying point. At present, in the 
Christian provinces, there was no such thing as the recognition of civil 
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rights by the Turks, who were the dominant race, or between the Moham- 
medans and the subject races of Christians. As an illustration of this, My. 
Gladstone quoted several passages from a recent work by Mr. Evans upon 
Bosnia, showing the ignominious treatment to which individual Christians 
had been subjected. The right hon. gentleman added that there was a 
great resemblance between the system which prevailed in Turkey and that 
old system of negro slavery. It was, however, worse in this respect. In 
the case of negro slavery it was a race of higher capacities ruling over a 
race of lower capacities, but in the case of these races it was unfortunately 
a race of lower capacities ruling over another of higher capacities. In this 
respect it was the same. The hinge of both was the law of evidence. 
Whatever misdeed the master of the slave committed he was pretty sure of 
impunity, because the slave’s evidence against him could not be received. 
That was the case of the Christians in the Turkish Provinces. In 1856 
it was promised that this should be redressed, and that Christian evidence 
should be received. To this hour it was not received. Mr. Gladstone next re- 
ferred to the condition of Montenegro. The history of Montenegro,he said, was 
briefly this. A portion of the inhabitants of the northern part of Albania 
near the Adriatic Sea, were conquered by the Turks in the fifteenth century, 
and then they were determined, or a certain portion of them were determined, 
not to accede to any of the three alternatives which were usually given— 
either to be put to death, or become ransomed by paying tribute, or become 
Musselmans. Instead of submitting to either of them, they went up into 
a remarkable group of mountains, very high and difficult of access. That 
was Montenegro. From 1485 until 1516 they remained under the Prince 
who led them, and his son. And then a curious circumstance happened, 
and a state of things almost entirely without example in that year. Their 
lay sovereign retired. For the sake of their religion and for the sake of 


freedom, they abandoned everything else that made life happy or desirable. 


They abandoned property, they went up into an inhospitable climate, with 
very limited means of subsistance, to maintain a desperate struggle against 
the whole of the Ottoman race, which struggle had now been carried on 
almost without intermission for four hundred years. And this remarkable 
race were there still, and it would be seen that in the course of the last six 
months, while the Turks boasted they had beaten the Servians and the 
Russians who aided them in every action the Montenegrins had. beaten 
the Turks. The Montenegrins had nothing to fight with except old-fashioned 
weapons which none of the people of this country would look at. They had 
no cavalry and no cannon. If ever they had a cannon in action it was a 
cannon taken from the Turks. Yet in all these disadvantages, and _not- 
withstanding the vast numbers brought against them on every occasion, 
they had beaten the Turkish forces. At this moment they were blockading 
one of the Turkish towns called Nicsics. In 1516, when the lay sovereign 
retired, he made over the government of the country to the bishop, who was 
called the Bladikar, and a succession of bishops had governed the country 
and led the people in their desperate struggle between life and death. 
Every priest in Montenegro was a warrior, and wore arms like the rest of 
the people. It had been a deadly conflict between life and death from day 
to day, and from year to year, and at no period during all these long genera- 
tions had the people been permitted to lay aside the troubled thoughts 
connected in a conflict of blood between different races of mankind. 
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Lilian Gray; or, The Wife's Trials. 


By EMMA JANE WoRBOISE, Author of ‘ Lady Clarissa,” ** Father Fabian,” “ Emilia’s 
Inheritance,’’ *‘ Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 
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Theresa besought Lilian to 
take a class in her Sunday- 
school, and she consented. 
Basil wasannoyed. Hewanted 
his wife himself on Sunday, 
he exclaimed: but Theresa 
and Olivia united in declaring 
that Lilian’s duty called her 
to the Sabbath-school. 

How Lilian repented her 
compliance cannot be told. 
What she suffered on burn- 
ing, sultry afternoons, in a 
small close room, crowded 
with weary children, can be 
better imagined than des- 

cribed. The heat, the hum, 
oe feed 7 ae the monotony were  over- 

lee eee) § powcring. 

WIAA Sige Gays Rae | Her class was as stupid as 
a class can be. The staple 
instruction was the Church 
Catechism; and the unlucky 
girls, and their equally un- 
lucky teacher, had justreached 
the question, ‘“‘ What desirest 
thou of God in this prayer ?”’ 

Lilian remembered what 
hard work it had been to 
commit to memory that por- 
tion of the Catechism : it had 
cost her many a tear, and 
many a weary Sunday afternoon, before she could fluently reply to her 
catechiser ; but to impart it to these stupid, tired country girls, scemed 
a far worse undertaking. 

Lilian’s class did not improve. Theresa begged her not to wear 
rings at the Sunday-school, and wished she would hide her gold chain 
and its glittering appendages beneath her mantle—such vanities took off 
the children’s attention. At length, one sultry afternoon, when the 
August sun was blazing on the close, stifling school-room, Lilian created 
a sensation by falling from her chair to the floor, where she lay in a 
dead faint, that long resisted all the ordinary restoratives in cases of 
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syncope. Basil was very angry when Lilian came home, looking as 
white as her dress, and evidently unable to sit up during the evening. 
Theresa angrilly insisted that the heated atmosphere of the school-room 
had nothing to do with Lilian’s indisposition, inasmucn as she and her 
sisters endured the same inconvenience, year after year, without fainting. 
But she quite agreed with Basil that she had better give up her class; 
she had proved herself a very inefficient teacher, and her heart was 
evidently not in the work. 

Henceforth Theresa ceased to invite Lilian to accompany her on her 
charitable expeditions; and she contented herself with placing in her 
way what she considered suitable literature for so worldly a person. 
Lilian was constantly finding on her toilet, or between the pages of her 
novels, tracts of an awakening nature. One day she found “ An Alarm 
to Sinners” lying on her dressing-case; the next, ‘“‘ A Word to the 
Unconverted”’ dropped from the pages of her beloved Longfellow ;— 
very good little books in themselves, and calculated, under God’s 
blessing, to touch the heart of the slumbering sinner; but altogether 
inefficacious when administered in the Pharisee-spirit of Theresa Hope. 
Lilian never read the tracts, but she complained to Basil that she was 
treated like a heathen. He only laughed, and said it was Tessie’s 
hobby ; she fancied her mission was to convert the world, and the 
obnoxious tracts were intended for himself as much as for her. 

Olivia’s good intentions were even more objectionable than Theresa’s 
laudable endeavours. Basil was imprudent enough to confess that 
Lilian was very imperfectly educated, and to hint that as she was so 
young, she might, with pleasure to herself, devote a little time to study, 
under the superintendence of Olivia. A more unfortunate idea could 
not have been started. Olivia, though certainly a talented woman, was 
no better an instructress than Theresa was an evangelist. She and her 
sister-in-law quarrelled at the outset. Lilian naturally resisted, when 
Olivia attempted to treat her like a schoolgirl; she cooly swept away all 
the grammars and compendiums of science which Olivia had zealously 
collected for her special behoof, and stood so determinedly on her 
dignity as a married woman, that the discomfited professoress was 
fain to give up her cherished hope of educating poor dear Basil’s 
ignorant, silly, child-wife ; but she never forgave Lilian. 

No day passed but Lilian suffered some mortification, There was a 
diurnal combat, and defeat, as the result; Basil was appealed to by 
both parties. He had been so accustomed to the superiority of his sisters 
that he could not but imagine Lilian in fault. Her temper was the chicf 
source of complaint, and, as time passed on, many altercations occurred 
between husband and wife. Harassed and fretted, and far from well, 
Lilian scarcely looked like the same beautiful girl we saw sitting in the 
calm Sabbath eve by Alice Rayner’s couch of suffering. Basil went 
fishing, and grouse and partridge shooting, and Lilian was left much to 
herself, and to the uncongenial society of her new relatives. 

On this particular evening there had been a scene. Mrs. Hope had 
reproved her daughter-in-law for what she considered disrespect towards 
herself, and unsisterly behaviour to Theresa. Lilian had retorted ; 
calm, but cutting words replied to her agitated sentences. Basil was 
passionately appealed to, and he, like many men, had an insuperable 
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horror of being involved in women’s quarrels, so he answered in an 
irritable tone, that it was disgraceful for relatives to disagree about 
trifles; and he did wish Lilian would learn to control her temper; her 
fretfulness and touchiness were a real affliction to them all, himself in 
particular ; he was weary of it, and he rose from the table and left the 
room, leaving Lilian sobbing like an injured child. 

Mary treated her for hysterics; but the unhappy girl turned away 
with a gesture of scorn and disgust from the proffered remedies. 

“You have been cruel to me ever since I came to this horrible 
place,” sobbed Lilian; ‘‘ you have all tried to make me miserable, and 
now you are turning my husband against me!” and she rushed from the 
room, for she felt that she could bear Olivia’s smile and Mrs, Hope’s 
composure no longer. 

“YT forgive you, Lilian,” cried Theresa, as the young wife left the 
room; and Mrs. Hope clasped her hands and ejaculated, “ What a 
temper! how greatly Basil is to be pitied!” 

Lilian found the stillness of her own room so oppressive that she left 
for the flower-garden. ‘There the formal walks seemed to fetter her 
rapid movements; the low hedge-rows of roses, still vivid with man 
autumn varieties, seemed to cage her impatience; the calm tranquility 
of the lovely evening was oppressive to an unendurable degree. So she 
left the cultivated domain, passed by a wicket-gate into the shubbery, 
and from thence through the park into a woody district that bore the 
name of the “ Forest,” a grand chase of olden time. 

On she sped, tearing her flowing dress, and wounding her feet against 
the knotted roots of trees, which impeded her way. for nearly an hour 
she hurried on, taking no note of time, nor regarding the darkness that 
was gradually stealing upon her. 

Suddenly a wild gust swept through the wood, the tree tops were 
swayed backwards and forwards, and she saw dark clouds drifting across 
the evening sky. A storm wasat hand; it was past sunset, and she had 
lost her way. ‘There was a cottage in the distance, and hither she bent 
her steps. She knocked; a feeble voice bade her enter. No one was 
visible at first, but the same weak voice bidding her be seated, she dis- 
cerned in a sort of recess, stretched upon a rude couch, the figure of a 
woman. She was not old, but her frame was worn to attenuation, her 
face was haggard and discoloured, as if from cruel blows, and her 
breathing was short and hard. Lilian inquired the way to Hopelands, 
and found to her infinite relief that she had been making a circuit, 
and had reached almost the point from whence she commenced her 
ramble. A few steps would lead her to the south lodge, so her anxiety 
was dispelled, and she lingered to ask the woman if she were very ill. 

“Very ill, my lady,” said the poor creature ; ‘‘ but 1t won’t last much 
longer now. 1 shall soon be in a better place; the doctor says I shall 
be gone before the winter sets in.” 

Lilian looked compassionately on the white, pain-worn face. ‘ What is 
your name?” she asked, gently. 

“ Mary Mills.” 

Then Lilian remembered a tale of woe she had heard soon after her 
arrival. The husband of this woman was a bad man, a poacher, a 
drunkard—some hinted a murderer. He treated his hapless wife in the 
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most brutal manner, and worn out with cruel usuage, sorrow, starvation, 
and toil, she was sinking now into an early grave. 

Lilian looked around _ her, first at the destitution so painfully visible, 
then at the dying woman. ‘The tears rose in her eyes. ‘ [am very 
sorry for you,” she said. “I ought to have come to see you, but I did 
not know you lived so near Hopelands.” 

The sweet voice, and the kind, pitying glance, brought a smile of 
content to the faded lips, and poor Mary replied, “Thank you, my lady, 
it is very comforting to hear kind words again; but this isn’t a fit place 
for you to come into.” 

Lilian answered by sitting down on the one crazy chair the apartment 
boasted. ‘* How unhappy you must be,’ she said, in a tone of the 
deepest compassion. 

“Oh, no, ma'am!” exclaimed the sufferer, with sudden animation, 
“Tve no call to be unhappy; God has been so good tome. He has 
sent me many comforts, and now He is going to take me away irom 
pain and sorrow, to dwell with Him for ever and ever.” 

Lilian gazed with awe on the lustrous eyes, and on the holy calm 
that overspread Mary’s wasted features. 

“You are not afraid to die?” said Lilian, after a little hesitation. 

“Oh, no! not now. Once I was thoughtless, and did not love my 
Saviour. I cared only to be well off in this life, and to enjoy myself, as 
I thought; so He sent trouble to wean me from it, like, and after a time 
I took to read my Bible, thinking perhaps I might find some comfort in 
it, and there I found all I wanted. I saw how He loved me, and died 
for me; and somehow I couldn’t help but love Him back again, though 
ina poor way. Many a weary day and night that love has ‘held me up, 
and kept me patient, and now I am going to see Him face to face. I 
shall know there why all this trouble came upon me. I shall sce it all 
then. I can only believe now.” 

Lilian would fain have lingered, but the gloom was deepening, and 
the storm fast approaching; so she bade poor Mary “ good night,” and 
promised to come and see her again very soon. 

She did not escape a wetting, for the rain came down in torrents, ere 
she could gain shelter; she reached home drenched, and sinking with 
fatigue. She went to bed immediately, after sending a cheerful message 
to the family 

Olivia, however, interpreted her retirement as a fit of sulks, and Mrs. 
Hope lamented her babyish disposition, which led her to play pranks like 

a school-girl. ‘ Really, Basil,’ she said at last, “ I bee you will lecture 
your wife severely; she may, perhaps, hear you w ithout flying in a 
passion. ‘There is no knowing what mischief might ensue from thesc 
wild, rash expeditions, so undignified, so improper, for a married woman, 
and that woman my son’s wife! Pray talk to her very seriously.” 





CHAPTER VI.—EXPLANATIONS, 


‘¢ Stranger, however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 
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‘€ Oh, change—och, wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars— 
This moment THERE, so low, 
So agonised—and now 
Beyond the stars.—CARoLINE Bow.s. 


Six weeks longer, and the Hopeland woods were shorn of their autumnal 
beauty. The garden was bright no more with rainbow hues; verbenas 
and fuschias were safely housed for the winter, the last china-aster and 
the last of the dahlias had lifted their pale marred faces in a valedictory 
gaze on the sun; the clear azure sky was as though it had never been, 
and dusky leaden clouds shut out every lingering ray of the sweet fading 
sunshine. 

On a wild, rainy afteroon, Lilian sat alone in her dressing-room. 
The wind howled mournfully through the long passages, and shook the 
doors in the uppermost story; the rain fell heavily, now pouring in 
steady torrents on the wet, leaf-strewn turf in the park, now dashing 
against the window panes, and sweeping across the dreary landscape like 
waves of a misty sea. Lilian sat close to the fire; an unfinished letter 
to Eleanor lay on the table before her, a book of poems was near at 
hand, and some delicate needlework was piled in a pretty satin-lined 
basket before her. She had tried various occupations, but not one of 
them yielded the slightest satisfaction; so now she was sitting with her 
eyes fixed on the fire, her hands listlessly crossed in her lap, and her 
mind laden with many ‘conflicting emotions. 

A step, and a movement on the handle of the door, roused her from 
her dreamy reverie. Basil came in, and threw himself into a chair 
which stood opposite Lilian. 

‘Well, it’s all settled, Lily,’ was his exclamation, as he scized the 
poker, and began vigor ously to settle the fire. 

“What is all settled ? ” she asked, languidly. 

“Why, our own affairs, to be sure. How can you ask, Lilian. My 
father has at leneth settled the income he is to allow me, and I must 
say, considering [| am the heir, and the only son, it is preposterously 
small. You will have to be very careful, I can tell you, and very 
managing, for we must live in some sort of style, and we shall have 
about half as much as we shall want.” 

Lilian looked up in dismay from the sewing she had taken when her 
husband began to talk. 

“Only half as much, Basil? What are we to do for the other half ?” 

“Do without. Some people have to do without the whole. Some 
people begin life with considerably less than nothing.” 

‘Nonsense, Basil! That sounds very much like ten minutes less 
than no time. Everything has its limit, and nothing is exactly 
nothing.” | 

“Very logical. But, my dear, I have no idea of limits; on the 
contrary, I feel as though everything was illimitable.” 

‘Basil! Did you come here to talk nonsense ?”’ 

‘I did not; but if I prefer nonsense to rationality, I suppose there is 
no reason why I should not gratify myself.” 

‘‘ Every reason, when you come to concert plans with your wife for 
your future establishment. ‘ 
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‘You mistake me, | came to impart plans; by no means to concert 
them. All that trouble has been happily taken off our hands. My 
father signifies that he has business to transact with me, and mamma 
and the young ladies discreetly retire. Then our respected Paterfamilias 
informs me that, in consequence of great diversity of disposition between 
my wife and my sisters, and by reason of the many domestic tempests 
which have latterly disturbed the once placid atmosphere of Hopelands, it 
is proposed by the heads of the house, both jointly and severally, that we, 
the younger and interloping branches, should be forthwith ejected from 
the parent nest, and turned on the world to shift for ourselves. Next, 
it is imparted to me that [ am to receive a certain annual income, 
subject to increase, should I, in my turn, become Paterfamilias; also, 
that a certain house in London is to be given immediately into my pos- 
session; and, finally, that we had better lose no time in effecting the 
transfer of all our goods and chattels, and of our more valuable selves.” 

Lilian’s hands trembled so violently that she was obliged to lay down 
her sewing. ‘And you could hear your wife spoken of in this way !” 
she exclaimed, passionately; you could hear this and make no re- 
joinder! You are content to remove her to an establishment of her 
own, in order that your family may be freed from the obnoxious 
member who has so unwillingly continued their guest !” 

“ Lilian,” said the young man, gravely, but without the slightest 
manifestation of temper, “remember it is you, not I, who so interpret 
my words. That we have been very uncomfortable together, as a 
family, is obvious; that you have been far from happy, | know; and, 
therefore, I hail with joy the prospect of placing you at the head of an 
establishment of your own. I came here expecting to afford pleasure. I 
thought you would be glad to know that very soon you would be placed 
beyond the animadversions of those whom you have so unfortunately 
prejudiced. But, Lilian, in those happy weeks after our marriage, I 
little foresaw the painful disappointment in store for me. [ had so 
fondly hoped that you and my sisters would be drawn together by 
closer ties than those of mere relationship.” 

‘“‘ Knowing your sisters, as of course you did, and knowing me also,” 
replied Lilian, ‘“‘ you must have been a very romantic person to cherish 
such ill-founded hopes. I and my sisters-in-law have scarcely an idea 
incommon. ‘They met me with no kindly emotions; prejudice began 
even before I was your wife; they have called forth my educational 
deficiencies and then laughed at them; they have estranged themselves 
from me in every possible way; and of late they have treated me more 
as a miserable dependant than as their brother’s wife, and the future 
mistress of Hopelands.” 

“Hush, Lilian!” replied Basil. Had you striven at the first to con- 
ciliate the affections of those whem I love so dearly, this unnatural 
estrangement would never have been. Yes, I have been romantic! 1 
thought, Lilian, when I wooed you from your quict home at tirby- 
Brough, that I could make you happy. You seemed so gentle, so 
loving, so clinging then. I thought if my sisters had unfounded preju- 
dices, traceable to their position and educafion, the sight of one so good, 
and pure and, beautiful, must instantly dispel them. Since we came 
home all things have been contr ary to my expectations,” 
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‘¢ And most contrary to mine,” bitterly rejoined Lilian. Basil, God 
knows I came here hoping to be received as a child and as asister, The 


love I once gave to my dead father and mother, I had treasured up to 
bestow on the living parents of my husband, I meant to forget, to a 
certain extent, my old home; I wished to lay aside old habits and old 
feelings, and to be in heart, as well as in name, a Hope! Basil, you 
know how my kindly feclings were wronged; you know, too, how cold 
you were, in comparison with those happy days both before and after 
our marriage ; how satisfied you seemed in their society ; how careless of 
my happiness ! Oh, Alice Rayner was very right when she said that I 
should need patience ; she said well when she warned me not to rest my 
happiness on any mortal creature. Oh, that I were still the bright, 
joyous girl I used to be in old times! I wish you had never seen me, 
then we should never have loved each other; then you would have 
married some one in your own station, and a acceptable to your family, 
and I should have lived quictly but happily with my sisters and 
brothers at Kirby-Brough. 

“Do you really wish that, Lilian?” said Basil, sternly. “Do you 
really regret your marriage ? Then, indeed, have I been miserably 
deceived. Come what will, / shall never wish the past otherwise than 
it has been. Whatever may betide, I am glad that I found you, and 
sought you to be my wife. Can it be possible that, after six months of 
married life, you deplore your lost freedom ? ’ 

“No, no, Basil! I was wild when I said so; but I have been so 
unhappy, and I thought you were growing cold. if you love me still, I 
am content to bear all things. Only say you love me as you once did, 
and I shall never wish myself again at Kirby-Brough; never desire any 
other lot than that which has befallen me !” 

‘‘Tilian, I love you dearly! I have been to blame; I have not 
shielded you from the storm as I ought to have done. Having placed 
my flower in an ungenial atmosphere, I ought to have tended to it more 
carefully, and guarded it from heat and tempest, to which it was unaccus- 
tomed. But, dearest, a new life is before us; a few weeks longer—a 
very few, for we will hasten our arrangements—and you will be freed 
from the trials which now beset you. In your own home things will be 
so different, you will be the sunshine of our dwelling, and we shall go 
back again to the dear old times of last summer. We will forget this 
painful episode, my Lily, or remember it only as naughty children re- 
member a punishment lesson. I will try to think myself the bridegroom 
of ten weeks instead of the careless husband of six months. We will 
turn over a new life, and be very good, and, par conséquence, very happy. 
Now, dry your eyes, for it is oetting near dinner time; and, Lilian 
dear, put on that pretty blue dress I bought you at Exeter, and braid 
your hair a little lower, and come down looking as mild, and ‘bright, and 
bonnie as when you were Lilian Grey.” 

The promise was readily given, and a loving kiss sealed the compact 
of the new life that was to begin from that day. 

The evening passed pleasantly. Litian played some duets with 
Olivia, and managed to keep time and accent delightfully ; she helped 
Theresa with her everlasting club accounts, and she assisted Harriet in 
deciding upon the dress she was to wear at a ball some eight weeks in 
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perspective. The customary tray, with biscuits and wine and water, 
made its appearance before Lilian had: suppressed ohe yawn, or Olivia 
had achieved one sarcasm. 

The next morning the weather was brighter, and a little before noon 
Lilian set out for the Forest, in order to visit poor Mary Mills, who was 
now in the latest stage of her lingering disease. Lilian was no fine 
lady, so she donned her cloak and soloshes, and traversed without a fear 
the wet pathways of the leaf- strewn wood ; ; but the soil was so drenched, 
and the drippings from the bare branches so continuous, that she was 
glad to reach the cottage. 

All was silent as usual; but, as Lilian raised the latch of the door, a 
tall, ill-looking man made his appearance from a shed near the entrance. 

He looked at the young lady with a sullen, defiant air, and a scowl 
that would have shaken stouter nerves than Lilian’s. But Lilian 
recognised in him the cruel, wicked husband of her poor pensioner, and. 
she was about to speak, when he muttered, ‘“ You've no call to come 
here any more—she’s dead.” 

The brutal indifference of the wretched man shocked Lilan more than 
the actual news. She hesitated, and then said, ‘I should like to see 
her once more—may I enter?” There was no answer. Mills walked 
away towards the thick of the forest, and Lilian ventured in. 

There, on her humble bed, made, however, more comfortable by 
Lilian’s kind care, lay the mortal remains of poor Mary. The worn, 
haggard look was gone; the freshness of youth seemed to have returned 
to the thin, wasted features ; and peace, such as this world giveth not, 
rested on the white brow of the dead. 

The battle was over, the stern discipline past, the rest won. She, the 
obscure, humble woman, known only as the wife of the worst of 
characters, had gained the end of life, as gloriously as though she had 
been a crowned queen. Through Jesus Christ alone she had foug ht the 
good fight, and gained the victor y. She was gone trom earth, one more 
of those hidden gems whom the Lord will remember in that day when 
He makes up His jewels. 

And Lilian gazed long and carnestly on the dead face, that told so 
eloquently of trial and triumph; and her heart yearned to know the 
mystery through which pain, poverty, and misery unspeakable were 
brought into peace, abundance, and joy—the secret alchemy which 
changed the aspect of every earthly thing, tinging all with a lustre 


that is brighter than any temporal sunshine, and eloritying even death 
itself. 








<> 


Customs of the Basques. 


ALLUSION was made to this ancient nation who inhabit the moun- 
tain country dividing France from Spain, in our article on curious 
customs with regard to dress. <A friend, long resident among them, 
has supplied us with the following particulars respecting this interesting 
and primitive race. 

“ You ask me,” says the lady in question, ‘‘ to write down a few of 
the customs and superstitions of my day in the valleys of the Pyrenees. 
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I hardly know how to put on paper these strange ideas, but whilst we 
were at Hellette (a little place on the French side of the Pyrenees), we 
were much surprised by a knock at our sitting-room door, and in reply 
to our ‘Come in!’ three or four labourers appeared with small bouquets, 

of common flowers mixed with wheat-ears. One of the men, produc- 
ing blacking-brushes, begged to be allowed to brush our shoes. We 

were told it would be rude to decline this offered politeness from those 
who were hoping for a ‘ pour-boire’ (7.¢e., drink-money) from the strange 
ladies who were staying at the house the very day the harvest was 
finished, so we each held ont a foot, accepted our bouquets, and gave 


them, I think, the munificent sum of two francs. They returned us 
thanks, and with endless good wishes, bowed themselves out of the 
room. 


“The superstitions in this mountain district are numberless,—such 
as witches throwing bad luck on you or your children, or animals,— 
thus, from a reputed witch, they will not accept fruit, or rather they 
accept it for fear of offending, but they carefully burn or destroy it, 
fearing some dreadful malady. If, however, they have unfortunately 
partaken of anything that they think might injure them, in this way 
they endeavour, through a third person, to get the witch to spin some 
flax for them, and if they succeed, they expect a speedy cure. Again, 
if a dog is ill from the same supposed cause, no person belonging to the 
house must destroy him, as then the animal’s malady would surely fall 
on the devoted person.” 

The same informant also related to us several other curious beliefs 
and characteristics of the Basque folk. Like our own peasantry in some 
parts of the country, they have a strong idea of the good luck brought 
by a horse-shoe nailed up in their houses. They also fasten up in their 
dwellings sprigs of laurel that have been blessed by a priest on Palm 
Sunday, 1 regarding them as of sovereign efficacy against fire. A Basque 
peasant wedding i isa gay affair ; bride and bridegroom are escorted to 
and from church by a band of musicians, and by children who strew 
flowers and rose-leaves,—the latter they every now and then gather up 
in handfulls and throw into the faces of the bridal pair and the guests. 
‘The rights of the eldest son are much thought of by the Basques, in 
which respect they differ from their French neighbours, who, ever since 
the French Revolution, have divided land equally between the sons of 
proprictors. 

The eldest son, and—failine a male heir—the eldest daughter, is 
an important individual in a Basque household. In some circles of the 

as. upper class the same scruple exists against marrying a younger 
daug! iter before her elder sister is married, which furnished Laban with 
an excuse for giving Jacov Leah instead of Rachel. 

‘The Basques s have played some part in history. Edward the First 

is said to have employed a troop of these hardy mountaineers to aid him 
in the subjugation of Wales. Their country was the theatre of some 
of the most stirring events in the Peninsular War, and the new sovereign 
of Spain, King Alphonso, has lately been blamed for his avowed inten- 
tion of altering the old laws of the Spanish Basques. 
One peculi arity of the Basque peasantry is a certain delicate scruple 
as to ever alluding to a pig in polite society ; they never mention any 
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member of the porcine race to a lady without some such preface as 
” Saving your presence, madame.” Probably they think such unclean 
animals scarcely fit even to be named to a lady, but from so homely 
primitive a race one would scarcely look for such a refinement. 
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Who will Sell a Baby P 


SoME years ago, when speaking to parents on their duties to their 
children, the following test was applied to prove their affection for their 
tender helpless offspring. Many held young children in their arms when 
the question was asked, “Who will sell a baby ?. What will you take for 
a baby,—a nice, healthy baby? Sell it out and out, you know,—never 
see it again. Who will take £5 for a baby?” A mother sitting near, 
giving hers a look, and an extra hue, said, ‘“* You shan’t ev mine. Five 
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pounds for a baby ; shan’t have mine for ten.” ‘ Will nobody sell? Then 
we must raise the price £10 for a baby.’ All seemed, by the extra 
squeeze, to love them too much to set a price. “ £10 for a baby!” the 
first mother said, “ Shan’t have mine for £20.” “ Well, then, suppose we 
offer £50.” “ No; nor yet fora hundred.” ‘“ Well, then, say a hundred ? ” 
With another hug, she replied, ‘‘ No, nor yet for a thousand.” “No?” 
“No, that you shan’t.” ‘ How many have you, then, my good woman ?”’ 
Only eight.” ‘ And you wouldn’t take a thousand a-piece for them ? ” 
‘* No, that I wouldn’t.” 

Poor woman! Hight thousand pounds and more by your own set 
pice. Hight thousand pounds! Only suppose they were all £1,000 
polos; what care you would take of them! how clean you would keep 
them! how carefully you would fold them! how carefully you would 
watch and guard them, that nobody damaged them! How anxious you 
would be not to lose them ! 

ight thousand pounds! Whatasum! Oh, yes! <A mother’s love 
would value them above even £1,000 a-piece. Only imagine you had 
sold one for £1,000, never to see it again! Could that money, or any 
money, ever make your heart happy when you thought of that child ? 
No, certainly. Now all these precious babies belong to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and He has entrusted them, body and soul, to parents, to bring 
them up for Him. And this is the way to insure their welfare and safety 
here and hereafter, and the comfort and credit of parents as well. And 
there is nobody else that can do it, nor is it proper there should be. 
Children have but few real friends in this cold world, and sad is the day 
for them when, through neglect or bad management of parents, they have 
to seek friends or associates away from father and mother, Let parents 
hold them by the heart. We scldom hear of children, who love their 
parents dearly and tenderly, turn out a grief or discredit to them. ‘There 
is more in the words of the Apostle John than many think, “I have no 
ereater joy than to see my children walk in the truth.” ‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Good mothers would fetch a deep sigh before they would sell 
their baby, and would do little else after. 

JOUN GREEN. 
(Author of * Hints and Helps,” §¢.) 





<> 


SERVANTS.—We do not mean to say that no servants are overworked or 
underpaid, but this is certainly not the condition of the majority of them. As 
regards the ordinary comforts of life, domestic servants are infinitely better off, 
not only than their relatives at home, but than women of the same class in other 
cecupations. They have, however, less personal liberty. A shop-girl or 
seamstress works much harder, but when her day’s work is over she is free to 
spend her time as she chooses; she can go out with her young man without 
asking anybody’s leave, and can wear a chignon and Tyrolese hat, and consult 
her own taste as to the fashion and colour of her raiment. It is not at all sur- 
prising that many young women should find a great temptation in this direc- 
tion, and should chafe at the confinement and discipline of household work. 
Every occupation has its advantages, and they must be taken together. The 
balance of solid comfort, peace of mind, and good wages, is decidedly on the 
side of the maid-servant, and this must be her compensation for the restraints 
of service.—Satlurday Reviev. 
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Village Echoes. 


PHIL MOYLE, A VILLAGE BOY; AND HOW HE BECAME 
A GREAT MERCHANT. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PHIL IN LONDON 4S CLERK AND SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


Morning came. Katie busied herself in making Phil’s homely garb 
look as well as possible. The boy gave his boots an extra polish. 
Matty invaded the quiet retreat of his razor to have an additional shave, 
and he put on his ‘“ Sunday best.” 

After Matty had given Phil a few preliminary hints as to his 
behaviour before the gentlemen, they left for the Hall. If the boy was 
unsophisticated he looked intelligent. The tidimess of his humble 
habiliments, his bright boots, his “clean face, well combed hair, bright 
eyes, unassuming manner, the ready and respectful answers he gave to 
all the questions that were asked him, and his general demeanour s0 
fascinated Mr. Probyn that he at once stated the conditions on which he 
would take Phil into his service. We hardly need say that the offer, 
being a liberal one, was readily and willingly accepted both by father 
and son. A day was then fixed upon for Phil to enter on his new 
situation. 

The news—that Phil was going to London—spread rapidly through 
the village, and many comments were made thereon. Some of them 
were bitter and unkind, and breathed an envious spirit; others, on the 
contrary, were very encouraging. One observant, intelligent villager 
was heard to say, “‘ Phil Moyle deserves to get on, and I’m sure he will, 
too, for I never knew a good and obedient boy who, if he lived, did not 
become a great man in some way or other. [am of the same opinion 
as George Washington’ s mother, who said, “She was not at all surprised 
at her son becoming a good and ereat man, oecause he was always a 
good and obedient boy.” 

Katie shed many a tear over the wardrobe she had to prepare for 
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Phil. It was but a scanty one, but it was the best their means would 
allow them to provide. 

Phil had endeared himself to the companions of his youth. A chain 
of sympathy and congenial tastes had bound them together; but a link 
in that chain was to be broken, and the ties of boyhood and personal 
friendship were soon to be severed. It was so ordained, it must be so, 
and it was so. 

‘The morning came for his departure ; never was there a more glorious 
one. Jt was in the balmy spring-time. Phil’s native village was rich 
in lilacs and laburnums; its air was laden with the perfume of a great 
variety of blushing flowers; the fine old oak, chesnut, and elm trees 
moved their branches majestically in the glowing sunlight ; birds, in the 
bushes, sang their merry songs of welcome to the morn; and everything 
seemed to prognosticate to Phil a happy and prosperous life. It was 
then that he first left his mother’s roof and launched into the great 
world to fight its battles comparatively alone. 

Phil was soon installed in his new office as junior clerk in a wholesale 
house of business situated in one of the most crowded thoroughfares of 
London. Four years passed away, during which time he was so atten- 
tive to business, civil, and obliging, that Mr. Probyn made him his 
senior clerk. Although this promotion imposed upon him many arduous 
duties and responsibilities, he performed and discharged them all so 
energetically as to give entire satisfaction to his employer. 

The village boy was now rapidly developing into manhood. In 
manners, appearance, and dress, he had become the gentleman. He did 
not, however, forget or discard the humble suit in which he first 
appeared at his office. Like some of our great painters who, it is said, 
have kept by them their first sketches, that, by comparison, they might 
see the progress they had made in a few years, so Phil reserved his first 
coarse jacket made by Katie, his mother, that he might be reminded of 
What he was when he left his village home. 

Phil being fairly launched into commercial life, and having a compe- 
tent salary, took to himself a wife, with whom he lived in a comfortable 
home in one of the suburban parts of London. 

Responsibility after responsibility was imposed upon him by the firm 
to which he belonged; his duties became more and more onerous, and he 
was finally entrusted to negociate all their business transactions, many 
of which he had personally to attend to in France, Spain, Portugal, and 
other countries. 

We may here state that in the midst of his commercial duties, promo- 
tions, and success, he did not forget those lessons his mother had taught 
him in his early years. 

He attended church regularly, and openly avowed his belief in the 
principles of the Christian religion. He was not only shrewd, prompt, 
and honest in matters of business, but in life and conduct he was moral, 
humane, and kind-hearted. Many a needy one has been assisted by his 
advice and benevolence. In the above character he was widely known 
in the commercial world, and especially to the merchants in the City of 
London, by whom he has always been highly respected. 

Phil, however, had his seasons of cloud as well as of sunshine. He 
had been married but a few years when death deprived him of his much 
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loved wife, and then of his father. Katie was now left without a rela- 
tive in the world, save her son Phil, as she still familiarly called him. 
He was her only hope of future earthly comfort and support. 





CHAPTER VII.—DEATH OF PHIL’S MOTHER—TILE LESSON OF HIS HISTORY— 
WINDING UP OF LIFE. 


If the promise Phil made his mother when he was but a boy—that 
when he became a man he would work for her, that she should live in a 
nice house, and be very comfortable, was not fulfilled to the letter, 
Katie, nevertheless, derived very many blessings from her son, who 
placed her in a neat little cottage, paid the rent of it, and allowed her a 
sum of money sufficient to keep her respectable in appearance, and to 
make her happy in her humble home. 

In this way she lived many years. Her declining days were the 
brightest and happiest of her life. Phil’s annual visits to Katie were 
always looked forward to by her with pleasure. 

No mother could look or feel happier and prouder of her boy than did 
Katie of hers. She thought him to be, in appearance, ability and posi- 
tion, equal to the squire of the village, and was sometimes vain enough 
to say so. 

Not only was Phil thoughtful of his mother, but whenever he was in 
his native village he would visit those old people, however poor, who 
knew him when he was a boy, and who often used to pat and encourage 
him for his goodness and obedience. ‘To these old folks he was 
eenerous to a degree, and many a blessing they would wish him when he 
bade them ‘“ good-bye.” 

‘Why, Betty,” said old Nancy Lampton one day, ‘‘ Mr. Moyle is the 
nicest gentleman I ever did see in all my born days. Aye, that he is 
however.” 

“You be quite right,” said Betty Bruce; “so he is. Didn’t I tell’ee 
that he would be sure to turn out a gentleman; because you know he was 
always a good lad, and that’s the secret on’t, no doubt; leastways, that’s 
my opinion.” 

“You be quite correct, Betty,” said Nancy Lampton: “ Although it 
be true that a// good boys don’t get plenty of money, and become great 
gentlemen like Mr Moyle, they are always more respected than lazy, 
wicked boys are; and they’ve a greater right to be so, and also to expect 
the blessing o God to rest on them, because He has promised it 
shall be so.” 

Thus spoke these two old women, who, it is only right to state, ex- 
pressed the feelings and good wishes of nearly all the villagers for the 
health, happiness, success, and long life of Mr. Moyle. 

As time rolled on Katie became more and more feeble. At length 
she reached the closing scene of her long and, at one time, chequered 
life. Phil was summoned to her death-bed. He saw her life ebb out, 
and he heard her last words addressed to himself, ‘‘ My son, God will 
bless you, and we shall meet again by-and-bye.” 

He now gazed on the lifeless form of his mother, who in his early life 
had been his tutor, protector, and guide. She was no more. Phil was 
deeply affected, and felt that by her death the last link which connected 
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him with his native home was severed, not only for years, but, im all 
probability, for ever. | | 

Katie was buried at the expense of her son. She and Matty sleep 
side by side in the quiet old village churchyard. ‘The green grass and 
daisies have waved and bloomed many a long year over their graves, 
which at present could scarcely be known were it not that a humble 
headstone—“‘ In memory of Matty and Katie Moyle, &c.’’—marks the 
spot where they repose. 

After settling-a few little affairs, consequent on the death of his 
mother, Phil returned to London. He was soon made a partner in the 
firm to which he belonged, and in a few years, through the death of the 
senior member, and the retirement of the other, the business became 
entirely his own, which, through his energy and good management, is 
now in a more flourishing condition than ever. 

{t now remains for the reader to try to deduce from this narrative 
those lessons of duty and encouragement which it teaches, or should 
teach, for his own practical benefit. 

This brief but simple history of Phil Moyle shows that even adversity 
has its great uses. Had Matty, his father, been rich enough to have 
continued his extravagant course of life, young Phil might have been 
drawn into the same vortex of pleasure and dissipation which had ruined 
his father. Poverty humbled Matty’s pride, and, no doubt, chastened 
the heart of Katie. 

As beforg stated, young Phil knew that to become respectable, re- 
spected, and independent, he must be obedient, industrious, and perse- 
vering. Necessity was to him an incentive to mental application and 
activity ; his hopes and aspirations to become a good, useful, and great 
man, gave a zest to his young life, and brightened his prospects of the 
future. For this he worked, and this he attained. 

If all boys who are, or may be, situated and as diligent as Phil was 
should not be equally successful, they will, at least, have the satisfaction 
of having done their duty, and they will inherit a pleasure denied to 
indolent and profligate characters, who not only in many cases disgrace 
themselves, but their friends also, who are often ruined by their crimes 
and extravagance. 

This narrative also shows the benefits resulting from early teachings in 
humanity and Christian precepts, inasmuch as they may considerably in- 
fluence man’s conduct in after life. 

Age is creeping on, but Phil continues “ diligent in business,’ and he 
may now be seen as active as of yore in the busy marts of London life. 
He has, however, secured a competency, so that his attention to trade 
does not arise from necessity, but from choice. 

_Although time has furrowed his cheeks, and covered his head with 
‘uvery lines; and although he has many physical indications that he is 
hearing the borders of the world beyond, he exhibits a calm, settled 
composure of mind, and his ever cheerful face seems to be the index of 
* Solid living, well-founded hope of future happiness and rest from the 
Wearying toils of his present life. He is not living for himself only, but 
lor others, He has a liberal hand for every good cause, and he scatters 
blessings among the needy whenever and wherever he can, Like a 
shock of corn, he is ripening for his Heavenly Master’s garner, into 
Which, he has faith to believe, he will at last be gathered. 
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Phil has never forgotten those lessons taught him by Katie, his 
mother. They have exercised an influence over him in every period of 
his life. Nothing has ever been able to erase them from his memory, 
Even now he recalls them with pleasure, and often thanks God that he 
was favoured with such a humane and Christian mother. 

On home teachings and influences mainly depend those principles and 
habits of life which may be adopted by children when deprived of, and 
freed from, parental restraints and guidance. 

Parents should remember this, and in their family difficulties and dis. 
appointments, look to the light as well as to the dark side of human 
life; and also take courage from the probability that there may be a 
bright light behind the dark cloud which darkens their prospects as 
assuredly as there was a silver lining to the cloud which hung over the 
early life of Phil Moyle, the Village Boy, who has now become a Grreaf 


Merchant. 








England at Work. 


THE COCOA TREE: 
THE MANUFACTURE OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE, 


We propose to do our best to furnish information to our readers, throw- 
ing light upon the processes by which several of our commercial articles of 
utility are manufactured ; and to this end we shall present a faithful 
record of a few visits to some of the great workshops in various parts of 
the country. 

We begin with Cocoa and Chocolate as produced by Messrs. Cadbury, 
Brothers, and although Birmingham is no doubt more noted as the 
hardware capital of the world than as one of the localities in which the 
delicacies of taste are studied and provided, we think our readers will 
consider the food question in any form, may well take the precedence 
of ‘steel pens, tea-pots, and edge-tools.” Indeed, we question whether 
even Birmingham fame does not receive one of its most important con- 
tributions from the world-wide celebrity attained by the ‘ most whole- 
sale and delicious of confections produced in the manufactory of Messrs. 
Cadbury Brothers. 

The Birmingham works have become widely extended. Fifteen years 
ago only about thirty hands were employed. The number now is from 
three to four hundred. During this time also so many improvements 
have been made in the arrangements and machinery, that eachof the 
hands employed now turns out, on the average, double what they did 
then. ‘This will give some idea of the largely increased consumption o 
Cocoa. The greatest attention is paid in the factory to cleanliness, and 
in passing through the rooms we notice that the young women employed, 
were all clad in a kind of uniform of clean brown holland, covering the 

whole dress. From 9.5 to 9.15 every morning an interesting sight may 
be witnessed in the factory. The workpeople—men and women— 
assemble for a short and simple religious service. This daily gathering 
helps to form a bond of union between the workpeople themselves, 
well as between the employers and the employed. Some of the latter, 





as a choir, conduct the singing; and snatches of the tunes often heard 
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over the work during the day indicate the interest felt in the morning 
ervice, 

Prior to 1831 the quantity of Cocoa annually consumed in England 
had not reached half a million pounds, whereas it now amounts to over 
nine millions. 

The Cocoa tree is a native of tropical America, but is now largely cul- 
tivated in other parts of the world. It is an evergreen, and grows to 
the heighth of from 14 to 18 feet. It bears flowers and fruit at all 
seasons of the year; these grow out of the trunk and thickest part of 
the boughs. The little yellow flowers are in clusters, and the fruit 
when ripe is of a beautiful orange colour. As the plant cannot bear the 
intense heat of a tropical sun, it is shaded by rows of loftier trees, as 
bananas, or more frequently by the erythrina or corallina, called by the 
Spaniards madre de cacao, a tree with superb red blossoms. 

Messrs. Cadbury Brothers have paid great attention to the production 
of a pure article, the result being an impalpable powder, soluble in boil- 
ing water, and possessing the nutritious gluten and stimulating theobro- 
mine in an increased ratio ; so that Cocoa Essense perhaps stands highest 
among dietetics as a flesh former and nutritious beverage. 
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Nowing and Reaping. 
BY REV. RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


“We all know how this is in farming. If a man sow wheat, he gets 
wheat again. If he sows thistles, he need not expect corn for them. 
Whatever he throws into the ground, the ground will give back to him, 
only a great deal more of it. A few scattering thistle seeds will just 
cover his field next year. If the farmer is very mean with his field, and 
sow his wheat thin, he need not think he has cheated the soil; he has 
only cheated himself, for the soil will pay him back at harvest with a 
very thin crop. 

The Bible says it is just so in life, and I think every boy will see it is 
80, When he looks about him. Sometimes a scholar thinks he has done a 
very sharp thing by cheating his teacher on examination, and getting 
lull credit without studying much. Boys will boast, one to the other, of 





bd 


| how they hoodwinked their teacher, and got through examinations with- 


out knowing much of anything about the lessons. But it does not 
hurt the teacher a bit. It is only the boys who have injured themselves. 
They may get full marks and perfect tickets at the end of each term by 
cheating, but they cannot get education that way. They will suffer all 


their lives from ignorance, because in youth, the springtime of life, they 


sowed so meagrely and so lazily; they rob themselves every time they 
Waste an hour. 

Sometimes a boy thinks it a very fine thing to deceive his mother about 
ls habits. He will go behind the barn and smoke tobacco, or down in 
the lot with companions and drink, and then go home so innocent that 
4s mother never suspects him. When the boys get together next time 
they laugh to think how fine it was to deceive their mothers. Then 
they begin to go to taverns at night, and tell mothers they have been 
to a lecture, or concert, or have been walking in the country. They 


make all kinds of excuses for being out late, and their mother loves them 


‘o much, and has such confidence in them, that she believes all they say. 
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But by-and-bye it begins to show who has been deceived the worst, 
and who will reap the heaviest part of the crop in this sowing of wild 
oats. Now it comes allout. The seed they have been sowing begins to 
come up, and they cannot hide it any more. When the seed is covered 
in the ground we cannot tell what it is. It may be corn or beans, for 
anything we know. But it is sure to come up, and when it does come 
up, it will show for itself. You cannot hide it any longer. So the seed 
a boy sows in his life when he is young, is just as sure to come up, and 
bring its own harvest. They who sow wild oats never reap tame 
wheat, and the seed never dies in the ground. They are sure to reap 
wild oats, and a heavy crop, too. It was really a foolish thing when 
these boys tried to deceive their mother. It would have been a good 
deal better if they had been found out at first; then they could have 
been saved. If they had sown less sin, they would reap less sorrow. 
So they really cheated themselves a great deal worse than they did their 
mother. 

So whenever men try to deceive one another, they deceive themselves 
a great deal worse, because they become deceitful men, and that 1s much 
worse than being deceived. When men act meanly to one another, they 
do themselves the most injury. For they become mean men, and that 
is a great deal worse than being treated meanly. When one mall 
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yobs another, he becomes a thief, and that is ever so much worse than 
being robbed. 

Then you cannot get away from it. Ifa man robs you, you may get 
your money back, but the other man can never get over being a thief— 
and he never can get away from it. If you tell a lie to your friend, it 
may not hurt him a bit, but that lie will stay right with you, and go 
with you everywhere. Nobody may ever find it out, but you will 
always know it, and your life will never be as clear as if you had told 
the truth. You might just as well try to get away from your own 
shadow as to get away from any wicked or mean thing you have 
done. Other folks may forget all about it, but you will never forget 
it. 

So our life comes back, and we reap just what we sow. Whatever 
we put in at seed-time, we shall receive back again at harvest. 


‘¢ Sowing the seed by the daylight fair, 
Sowing the seed by the noonday glare, 
Sowing the seed by the fading light, 
Sowing the seed in the solemn night. 
Oh, what shall the harvest be? 

Oh, what shall the harvest be? 


Sown in the darkness or sown in the light, 
Sown in our weakness or sown in our might ; 
Gathered in time or eternity, 

Sure, ah, sure, will the harvest be! 


Sowing the seed by the wayside high, 
Sowing the seed on the rocks to die ; 
Sowing the seed where the thorns will spoil, 
Sowing the seed in the fertile soil ; 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 


Sowing the seed of a lingering pain, 
Sowing the seed of a maddened brain, 
Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 


Sowing the seed of eternal shame : 
Oh, what shall the harvest be? 


Sowing the seed with an aching heart, 
Sowing the seed while the tear drops start, 
Sowing in hope till the reapers come, 
Gladly to gather the harvest home: 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? ”’ 
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Tim’s Victory; or, The Arsenal Boy. 


By Marcaret Grey, 








CHAPTER 101.—Continued. 


Burt this time Tim no longer lingered near his Eden. After the first 
moment of confusion when the bright happy face had presented itself, 
which, ever since he had first seen it, had been almost his constant 
thought waking or sleeping, he had been conscious that this was no place 
for him. He ran as fast as his legs oould carry him until he was well 
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out of sight, never slackening his speed until he had put the whole length, 
of the long white dusty road between him and his blue-eyed friend. 
Then he stopped, out of breath, and full of vexation. He had not paused 
to think what this little girl might want with him; and yet, had she 
not asked him to wait for her? How rude he must have seemed! And 
now, with all the waywardness of youth, he began to regret that he had 
run away. How he wished he could have seen more of the little lady. 
She had looked at him so kindly, and with such evident satisfaction. 
She must be not only as good, but as beautiful as an angel! And 
then Tim’s curiosity began to be aroused. What could she want 
of him? Was it possible that she had been going to shew him the 
pretty place inside those high walls? But why, then, had she left him 
in such a hurry ? Perhaps it wasn’t yet too late—he would run back 
and see if she were still there. And, with this thought, he began ta 
retrace his steps ; slowly at first, and half shyly, but faster and faster 
by degrees, as it dawned upon him that he night actually be keeping 
her waiting, or she might even have given him up in despair! In a 
short time he found himself back again at the black gate, hot and 
tired. But in vain did he dawdle about, walking up and down outside 
the high walls which now contained, as he thought, still fairer and more 
tangible delights. 

And at last the boy turned unwillingly to go. A few yards from the 
gate, his foot happened to strike against something, which he picked up 
and found to be a doll. Rather a pitiable object, to be sure, with its 
smart gauze frock all bedraggled, and its red cheeks and broken nose 
smudged hopelessly all over. He recognized it at once as Effic’s late 
companion! What to do with it was the question. There was some 
comfort in the thought that now he would have a good excuse for speak- 
ing to Effie should he mect her again, and he was very glad to think 
that he had been the one to find what he was sure was her most cher- 
ished possession. It was unfortunate that he had no notion as to 
where she lived, as he could hardly pass the night at the Repository gate. 
Suddenly a bright idea seized him, no doubt the crier would be told 
to cry it—for himself, the only reward he should care for, would be the 
pleasure of restoring it to her; then he should find out where she lived, 
too. Altogether the idea gave Tim immense delight—a little dashed, per- 
haps, by the reflection that the doll was not a very handsome one—not 
much worth offering a reward for; but, then again, the little girl was 
a lady, and of course she could afford to have it cried if she liked! LBe- 
fore this had happened Tim had been thinking of going home. It was 
long past his supper-time—if indeed his mother should happen to have 
any supper for him; hut why should he not change his mind? It was 
his holiday, and, beyond his mother, home had no attractions for him. 
He was not hungry, either; the day had been so hot, and he felt too 
sick to relish a dry crust of bread, or perhaps a morsel of cheese or an onion. 
He was seized with a spirit of restlessness, though his feet ached for 
very weariness; and so he walked slowly across the common, and beyond 
the houses in front of it. 

The day had changed; evening was gradually stealing on, and a cool- 
ness pervaded the atmosphere, which seemed to be suddenly penetrated 
with delicious scents of distant clover and beanfields, and with myste- 
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rious aromatic odours that might have been wafted from some tropical 
region. The strange stillness of the day, in which it seemed as though 
all the operations of Nature were suspended—had given place to a re- 
freshing chorus of sounds, such as often preludes a storm. There was a 
soughing among the trees; birds hopped about, twittering or uttering 
the half-plaintive notes that tell of rain; a soothing moisture, as unlike 
to the mist of morning heat as is the genial summer itself to the steam- 
ing air of a hot-house, at once revived Tim, and yet made him more 
conscious of his fatigue. He did not analyse his feelings—he was too 
young and too ignorant for that; but the exquisite loveliness all round 
him entered into his soul, and softened and saddened him, though he 
could not tell why. 

He leaned against a paling some distance beyond the common; and, 
yartly through fatigue, partly from a vague, pathetic happiness, half 
closed his eyes which were filling with tears. 

Twilight crept on as he rested there, dreamily whiling away the few 
hours that remained of his holiday, when sweet, soft sounds of singing 
came to him, wafted through an open window half-way up the road. 
He stood spell-bound, listening to the tones which rose and fell on the 
balmy air—and so clear was the pure accent, so true the low contralto 
voice of the singer, that he could catch some of the words quite distinctly, 
though the sounds came from a considerable distance. They were some- 
thing about “ little feet” that had to wander for long years; and some 
one, so the song said, was kind enough to be sorry, and feel weary be- 
cause they were weary. ‘Tim listened through two more verses about 
“little hearts” and “ little souls,’ and then the song came to an end. 

He had enjoyed it all very much, but on the whole he thought he 
liked the first verse about the “little feet” best. He could understand 
that, his own so often ached and were sore, and he thought how nice it 
would be if anyone were as sorry as all that for ham. He waited to hear 
if more would come, and soon a number of voices joined together. This 
was a very different kind cf song, and Tim listened eagerly. The voices 
were evidently those of children, and the air was short, for they soon 
got to the end of it, and then began it all over again. 

It was an inspiriting martial tune, and Tim, who had a very good ear 
for music, could hardly keep from joining in—but not one of the words 
could he catch, except those of just the last line. As far as he could 
make out, the song seemed to be something about “following” some- 
body. Either the singers did not keep exact time, which confused 
the words, or they did not pronounce them distinctly, and in order 
to hear better, Tim moved cautiously towards the house. He was 
shy of observation, remembering his experiences of the after- 
noon; but the entrancing sounds led him on in spite of himself, until 
he was just under the open window from which they proceeded. Now 
again, one voice—the one he had heard before—sang alone, and in the 
rare delight of the music Tim soon forgot all fear of detection. 

He stood there, listening in silent rapture, and utterly unconscious 
that two or three faces were watching him with considerable interest. 
One especially, framed in golden hair, was observing him more atten- 
tively than the rest. There was a half-formed resolve in its blue eyes 
and firm-set little mouth—a resolve soon acted upon, as thelr owner 
caught sight of a pair of rag legs sticking out from under Tim’s arm. 
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Swift as lightning the little girl rushed out of the room, and had run 
downstairs and down the steps leading from the front door, before Tim 
had time, or even desire, to escape. It must surely be a dream; such 
a day of adventures had never come to him in all his life before. But 
the owner of the doll allowed him no time for speculation. 

“T’m so glad you’ve got my dolly,” she cried joyfully; yet, like the 
little lady hn was, waiting until he should give it to her. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you wait this afternoon ? ” she continued reproachfully. ‘I lost her in 
going to find mamma, and then I couldn’t find you or her when I came 
back.” 

Poor Tim was dreadfully abashed at this speech. He could only hang 
his head, and Effie began to think that after all he might not recognise 
her. 

‘Don’t you remember me?” she went on. “JI remember you quite 
well. Didn’t you see me at the Arsenal? Perhaps it’s too long ago,” 
she added, encouragingly. 

“Yes,” muttered Tim, ‘“ I mind.” 

‘¢What’s your name ?” she pursued. 


“Tim,” was the answer. 
“eT im 2? Oh, then I suppose your real name is ‘ Timothy’? Would 


you like to know what my name is P—it’s Effie—but the boys call me 

‘Deafy’ sometimes, because, if ’m thinking, I don’t always hear them. 
What were you doing here, Tim?” she went on. “ Where did you find 
my dolly? and were you looking for me? Have you been listening to 
the music ?” 

To this torrent of words, but one answer suggested itself to Tim’s 
mind. 

‘¢ Ain’t it beautiful?” he said, in an awe-struck voice, forgetting his 
shyness in the recollection of the music. 

Somehow, after this, Tim’s courage came back to him, and he began 
to relate how he had found the doll—taking care to keep his own shame- 

faced departure from the Repository gate in the background. 

In the midst of their talk a gentle voice called,— 

“‘ Effie, Kifie—what are you doing out there 2 What are you 
about ? ” 

‘Oh, mamma,” cried Effie, “ this is ‘ Tim’ !” 

‘¢ And who is ‘Tim’ ?” asked Mrs. Mildmay, from the window, as her 
inspection of this new friend threw no further light on the subject. 

But Effie’s rapid explanation was so incoherent, that Mrs. Mildmay 
turned to join the incongruous couple, who were still eagerly parleying 
on the door-step. 

Before she had descended the flight of stairs which led from the draw- 
ing-room, Effie had seized the boy’s hand and dragged him into the house 
in spite of his reluctance. 

“It’s the boy from the Arsenal, mamma. And, please, do sing him 
one song, just one, you know,” the little girl asked beseechingly. 

For a moment Mrs. Mildmay looked slightly discomfitted; but she 
was different from most women, and one glance at Tim’s weary, discon- 
certed face decided her, 

“Come in, my boy,” she said, kindly. 

‘“‘ His name’s ‘Tim,’ mamma,” interrupted Effie. 
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«This little girl of mine tells me you were listening to the singing. | 
dare say you would like a song.” 

And then, to his great bewilderment, Tim found himself in a room 
such as he had never seen before. It was only a small room, but very 
tastefully furnished, and bore unmistakeably, as do all such things, the 
impress Of its inmates’ character. There was nothing pretentious about 
it, and although harmoniously arranged, it was without the least form- 
ality. A cool-looking carpet of two shades of dark green formed a good 
foil for the bits of bright colour scattered here and there about the room ; 
and rose-coloured linings in the muslin curtains threw a delicate glow 
over the whole. Some good prints and well-executed paintings hung 
against the faint grey walls, and all kinds of pretty knick-knacks were 
crouped about the room, which had altogether a /iveable appearance, and 
seemed to welcome all comers. 

It is true that ‘Tim could not see all this in the twilight, but he saw 

enough to make him step across the floor as if he were treading on 
egos, 
“Phere were several children in the room, whose eager curiosity with 
regard to Effie’s remarkable conduct, had first attracted their mother’s 
attention to what was going on. ‘They all stared at Tim as he shuffled 
in, but none of them were actually shy, and were perfectly satisfied when 
Mrs. Mildmay announced that this was a little boy whom Effie had seen 
at the Arsenal, and who had come to hear a song as a reward for having 
brought back the doll Effie had lost. 

Then Mrs. Mildmay sat down to the piano, and, without notes, ac- 
companied herself in a merry little Knglish ballad; Effie, meanwhile, 
vlorifying her mother’s singing to Tim, with the whispered assurance 
that she could reach the “top note” of the piano. 

The ballad was ended. Mrs. Mildmay glanced at Tim, but there was 
« look—a mere shadow of something—on the boy’s face, which deter- 
mined her to try a different kind of song. She struck into a wild, sad 
melody, with a sort of refrain in 1t which most persons would have 
thought wholly unappropriate to the occasion. 

But Stella Mildmay was not like most people; her’s was a grand, un- 
conventional nature, and it did not occur to her to perform a mere jig 
on the piano, because her audience was a rough Arsenal lad. She loved, 
if possible, to find the key-note to the minds of those with whom she 
came in contact, and she made no exception in Tim’s case. 

When she saw the boy’s large dark eyes fixed upon her in earnest at- 
tention, her sympathetic nature felt its way to the depths which lay 
beneath that rude exterior, and she deemed him worth the experiment, 
at least of something better than the sing-song melodies supposed to suit 
less cultivated ears. She soon forgot that she was singing for anyone 
but herself ; and as she grew more and more passionate in her utterance, 
as if the music were an outlet for some hidden sorrow, until the wailing 
refrain was no longer part of a song, but the most natural and exquisite 
expression of her own feelings, Tim thought he had never beheld anyone 
half so beautiful! No; not even Effie, whose seraph face had first set 
him thinking of the angels. 

And Stella’s was a face worth dwelling on. It had been beautiful, 
‘nd to any but the most superficial observer it was often lovely still. 
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Varieties. 


APRIL. 


The name of this month is usually 
supposed to be derived from the Latin 
word ‘‘ aperio,”—to open; our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors called it ‘‘ Oster- 
monat,” and ‘‘ Easter-moneth,” and 
are said to have held a feast in cele- 
bration of the goddess Eastre. April 
weather has become a proverbial ex- 
pression for a mixture of the bright 
and gloomy. The pleasantness of the 
sunshiny days, with the delightful 
view of fresh greens and newly opened 
flowers, is unequalled; but they are 
frequently overcast with clouds, and 
chilled by rough wintry blasts. 


‘* Her face was like an April morn, 
Clad in a wintry cloud,’’ 


says the beautiful ballad of ‘‘ Mar- 
garet’s Ghost.” This month gives the 
most perfect image of spring, for its 
vicissitudes of warm gleams of sun- 
shine and gentle showers have most 
powerful effects in hastening the uni- 
versal springing ofthe vegetable tribes, 
whence the season derives its appella- 
tion. 


Aprit Customs.—The custom of 
making fools on the first of April is a 
practice well known in England, 
France, Sweden, and probably in 
other countries of Europe; and it is 
believed to be connected with an im- 
memorial custom among the Hindoos, 
held near the same period in India 
toward the end of March, called the 
Huli Festival, when: mirth and festi- 
vity reign among the Hindoos of every 
class, and people are sent upon errands 
and expeditions which end in disap- 
pointment, and raise a laugh at the 
expense of the person sent. In Eng- 
land the first of April is usually termed 
** All Fool’s day,” and the person so 
imposed upon is an *f April fool.”” In 
France this person is called a ‘ Pois- 
son d’ Avril,’ that is a makarel or sill 
tish ; in Scotland an ‘* April gowk.” 


THE OPENING oF kBuDS AND 
LEAVES.—The gradual bursting forth 
of buds and leaves on shrub and tree 
is a daily source of spring enjoyment. 
The elder and honeysuckle show their 





buds early ; the lilacs and flowerino 
currants follow with their green buds - 
each tree and plant has its own pecu. 
liar habit and growth, each unfolds its 
buds after a different manner ; and 
many a pleasant hour may be passed 
in watching the progress and unrollino 
of the buds of the various plants, so a: 
to discover the way the leaves am 
folded up and the manner in which 
each opens and comes forth. Some 
leaves, for instance, such as the oak, 
are folded from the mid-rib, so that 
the upper surface of the two halves of 
the leaf are applied to each other; in 
the violet the leaf is rolled inward to- 
ward the middle: in the azalia it js 
rolled outward; in the maple it js 
plated like a fan; in the tulip-tree 
the point is bent toward the base, and 
several leaves are joined one with an- 
other ; while on other trees the leaf is 
rolled into a single coil. It is inte. 
resting to trace thus in every work oi 
God’s hand tke variety as well as the 
wisdom and power displayed; but 
even to those who have not had their 
attention directed to these illustrations 
of God’s work the opening spring 
cannot fail to bring some thoughts of 
what it typifies, as well as of the hope 
its buds give of summer’s bloom, 


STATISTICS OF BACHELORISM. —A 
married lady has favoured us with the 
following report :—Bachelors tormen- 
ted by their servants, 3,185 ; pestered 
by legacy-hunting relatives, 1,796; 


~ devoured by dulness and selfish cares, 


2,064; worried by nephews and 
nieces, 1,888; crabbed, cross-grainet, 
and desolate in life’s decline, 5,384; 
happy, none. 


Two persons were once disputing % 
loudly on the subject of religion that 
they awoke a big dog which had been 
sleeping on the hearth before thet, 
and he forthwith barked most fur 
ously. An old divine present, wh? 
had been quietly sipping his tea whill® 
the disputants were talking, gave tt 
dog a kick and exclaimed :—‘“ Hol 
your tongue you silly brute! Y% 
know no more about it than they 40 
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Out Egging. 
A TALE OF LUNDY ISLAND. 


Wr’p just come in, and hauled up the punt; it was nigh upon six 
o'clock. ‘The tide was pretty high, and we had to run round the rock, 
if we didn’t want to go over it, when—‘“ Hullo, Jesse,” says I, and picks 
him up, and carries him round with me, just in time out of the way of 
the wave that was breaking a bit high. “Why, Mr. Jervis, I were 
a-coming to catch you, and you’vea-catched me.” ‘ Well, what was you 
after catching me for?” “ Father wants to know if you'll come egging 
in the punt; he’s going t’evening, and so’s me,” says Jesse, and he 
looks up and grins, and says, “‘ Do come, Mr. Jervis.” ‘ Can’t, my lad,” 
says L; “it wouldn’t be no good in the punt, there’s a ground seaa 
getting up. But where’s father?” “Up putting the fence by the 
Castle field to rights,” says he. ‘‘ He said I was to run up and tell him 
whether you'd be willing to go.” ‘“ J’m willing, Jess,” says. I, “ but the 
Sea ain’t, you see. Thee going up too, though, so I'll speak to father.” 
Jack, who'd stopped to hear what Jess had to say, said, “I’d had a 
thought to go and get some eggs,” says he, ‘‘ but the boat won’t do this 
evening; maybe, Jesse, father ‘ll take a rope, and we'll all go a-top the 
cliffs.” ‘‘ And I’ll be let down wi the rope; that'll be first rate,” says 
Jesse, brightening. When we got to home, there was Nat (he’s Jesse’s 
father) waiting for us. “Too much sea getting up I’m afeard, Ben,” 
calls he, when he sees us coming. “ Well, yes,” says I. “But Jack 
were meaning to go from the cliffs,” strikes in Jesse, all agog to be off; 
‘and won’t you take a rope, father ? and we’ll go altogether, Jack says; 
I’m stronger than last year, you know, father.’ Nat looked dubersome, 
for he knowed Pheebe didn’t like the child a-gomg. There was no 
denying it warn’t always safe work; the men got carelesslike, and over- 
venturesome, specially the lads, and we’d had some ugly accidents. 
Jess looked so beseechinglike, and said, ‘“‘mayn’t I, father,” so anxious, 
that Nat couldn’t help hisself; he were uncommon fond of the boy, and, 
indeed, he were a taking sort of a little lad. So says Nat, “ Well, if 
mother don’t say no, you shall go.” “Tl run and tell mother,” says 
Jess; “and I'll tell her, too, ’ll never be no good on the cliffs if she 
don’t let me begin now I’m so big.’ “Aye, aye, Jess,’ says I, ‘but it’s 
better to be a good son, nor good at climbing.” The boy just glinted 
round at me, and was off like a shot. ‘“ Jack and I'll have a bit to eat,” 
says I to Nat, “‘and then we'll come along.” “All right,” says Nat, 
and off he goes after Jesse. ‘‘ Be we to bring the rope,” shouted Jack, 
“or have you one to serve?’ ‘I’ve one,” calls Nat back, and Jack 
and I goes in. 

After supper we started, and when we'd got out of the gate of the 
Castle field, and crossed the bit of moor where the sheep pond is, you 
know, and in at the farther gateway, by the farmhouse, Cornish were 
a-coming by. “Off to pick eggs?” says he; Big Nat’s awaiting for ’ee.. 
“All right,” says Jack, “be you a-coming, Cornish?” “No,” says 
Cornish, “I b’ain’t; mother’s that bad in her back I can’t be leaving of 
her more nor I can help.” Well, Jack and I, we went by the back of the 
farmhouse, and then Jess came running for to meet us. “ Hooray, Mr. 
Jervis,’ says he, ‘I’m going, mother says so.” ‘Mother says so? 
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says 1; ‘‘ that’s all right, my boy,” and there, just beyond the barn, 
were Nat and Phoebe standing. <A pretty woman, she were, that slim 
and genteel, almost like a lady; and the beautifullest black eyes I ever 
seed in any woman’s head—lady or no. She'd her little maid by the 
hand, a little toddling thing, as pretty as a picture, and as clean and 
wholesome as a princess. ‘ Well, Phoebe,” says [—(I’d known her 
before she married wi’ Nat Pennard; she were always a great friend of 
Polly’s)—“* Well, Phoebe,” says I, “so Jess is agoing.” The little chap 
made a capering about for joyfulness. ‘ Yes, Ben,” says she, “and IIL 
be glad to see you all back safe,” says she, wi’ a laugh, but she looked a 
bit whis’ht. ‘ Don’t you be late, now,” calls she after us. ‘* No, no,” 
calls Nat back again; ‘don’t you be afeard now, Phoe, and go athink- 
ing up all sorts of rubbish,” but Jess, little man, he ran back, and I saw 
him hugging of his mother, and then he comes back and sticks his little 
fist into mine, and then walks grave and steady a bit. The ground sea 
were a2 moaning dismal. Well, well! We got over a stile in the Half- 
way wall, and went on a bit. There's a first-class place for eggs a step 
beyond, and we meant to work on steady to North-end. We'd all our 
egging spoons : them’s long sticks wi’ little nets, like bags, to the end 
of ’em, and the mouth of ’ems kept open, bigger nor enough to take an 
egg in, with a rounded bit of stiff wire, or anything you sees fit to use. 
Maybe you can’t reach the egg with your hand, and then you just slip 
your spoon under it, and coax it away into the bag. Jess were nigh 
mad wi’ joy when the rope were first tied round ’im. ‘Steady now, 
little lad,” says I. ‘“‘Keep your eyes open now, Jess, my boy,” says 
Nat, laughing at the child’s glee. Well, we lowered ’im down, and, 
‘Lower away,” cries he, looking up, and as proud as a man-of-war 
captain, and she was just as good as if he’d been a score of years older ; 
he’d push hiself out from the rocks, and pick up his eggs as handy as 
any man. “ He’s a clever little chap,” says Nat, ‘and that’s the truth ; 
but lookhere, Ben, here’s a mighty pity, ve brought the wrong rope; 
it’s too short.” Well, pull ’im up now,” says I; ‘we must do the best 
we can, it’s too late to fetch another,’ and up came Jess, with a good 
sight of eggs atucked into his little shirt, and his big black eyes a-spark- 
ling. Well, we went on, and down abit. Jack were on a good step 
ahead, than J, and a little ahind of mecame Nat and Jess. On further 
Jess were to go down with the rope again, but, it being a bit short, we'd 
thought best to climb down a bit lower than usual. “ Stiffish bit- here, 
Nat,” says I; “ better tie the rope round Jess in case he slips.” I’d got 
my feet well planted, and looked round as [ spoke, ‘That was the last I 
ever saw of the little lad’s face. Poor little chap! He gave a spring to 
clear a bit of a split in the rocks, and fell short, he did! He struck 
once, twice on the juts and points as he went! Dear heart, he didn’t 
utter a sound, and he didn’t make a clutch to save hisself! I saw his 
pretty black hair wave out, I heard his tender little body thud them 
two times against the cruel hard cliffs, then he went down right into the 
water, all in a white dredge and lather it was below! But, did ’ee ever 
happen to hear a strong man scream for agony? If ye haven’t, thank 
Gop for it, and hope hard ye never may. Nat screamed then—I’ll 
never forget it to my dying day ; ye’d have thought the heavens them- 
selves would have shuddered at the cleaving hurt of it, then he stretched 
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out his arms, and dashed down like a madman. “Nat, Nat!” J 
hallaoed, ‘‘for Gop’s sake don’t go that way,” All the island knew 
the place were no footing place for man. I don’t think he heard me, [I 
think he’d lost his head complete; as for me, I couldn’t keep my eyes 
off him, though I heard Jack a shouting on ahead. He went down, 
hand over hand, where you'd have thought none but a bird would ha’ 
ventured. But no man could go on so, I know’d he'd be over, and, 
when he went, it seemed to me I’d seen him go long before. Jack and 
I climbed round to un. His head had got jammed atween two rocks: 
Jack, he went up for help, and I bided nigh Nat: He were stone dead; 
if you'd a shot un through the heart he’d ha’ been no deader; of the 
poor little youngster, I couldn’t see nothing—we never seed nothing. It 
were a heavy sea on by that time, like enough it hit un to shreds on 
the rocks; he were reg’lar hunted and searched for, and never found. 
There waren’t a man on the island, I do think, but would ha’ given a 
week’s wages to have found un, if only to comfort his mother. She 
took on terrible, poor soul! Maybe it were better as it were, she didn’t 
think of him, but of her pretty lad. You'd not ha’ known from poor 
Nat’s face he’d ever been aman. It made me that sick I did’t know 
where to look, and Ned Byrne, when he saw un, he nigh heaved his 
heart out, it gave un such a turn; he weren’t able to goto work for three 
days after it. 

It was a heavy time awaiting for Jack to bring help. I mind me 
the birds began to come in from sea, they screamed at us awful; the 
sea, too, were a roaring and lamenting like anything, the breeze had 
been freshening, and the spray came up. Jack weren’t really long 
agone, but I never lived longer minutes nor they. He’d met the young 
ladies riding by the Halfway wall, and they’d gone straight back as fast 
as their horses would lay their feet to the ground. The men, they came 
skurrying down: Nat hadn’t an enemy, I do believe, on the island, nor 











































his wife neither, and the little lad were liked by all. The Squire his- 


self were quite cut up about it. There were a cart awaiting on the top 
for Nat’s body. ‘“ Jack,” says I, a whispering, and wi’ the drops arun- 
ning down my face, ‘“ Jack, do Phoebe know? Who’s to tell her?” 
“Well,” says he, ‘the ladies did say they would see about that; but 
Miss Mary, she began to cry, and Miss Laura she looked as white as her 
own collar. “All right,” says I; ‘they'll tell her if they said it,” and 
it seemed a bit of the weight off my heart, for I couldn’t abear to think 
how Phoebe were to know it. We hadn’t come to Quarter wall when 
we sees three women coming along. ‘That's Phebe,” says I, and I 
began to shiver to myself as if I'd an ague coming on. When she seed 
the cart she began to run, but it seemed as if her knees failed her, and 
she sat down sudden on the grass by the side of the road. Miss Laura, 
she knelt down by her, and took her poor hand in both of her’n; our 
Polly (that was the third female), she stood ahind of her, and I knew 
she was main hurt by the way she were atwisting and atwisting of her 
apron in her two hands, as if she were a wringing of it dry. Afore we 
came up to them I saw poor Phoebe’s face were as white as snow on the 
mountains. She were a shaking all over, and, as the cart came up, she 
didn’t say a word, but just stretched out her hand to stop it. Tom 
Hove, he was by the horse, and he said he couldn’t no more help a stop- 
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ping when she did that than if she'd been the Queen herself. Then 
Phoebe got up, very feeble and totteringlike. We'd covered his poor 
face over with one of our slops, but she were a going to lift the cloth, 
and look at un. ‘ Miss Laura,” cries I, ‘don’t let her do it. Phcebe, 
you wait, there’s a good soul,” says I. But I were too late. “I don’t 
see but one,” says she, quite steady, but I wouldn’t ha’ known her voice, 
it were so changed. “I don’t see but one—that’s my poor Nat. 
Where's my little Jess? Ben, where 7s he?” and, before Miss Laura 
could draw her away, she took up the jacket all of a sudden. Just for 
a moment she stood upright wi’ the cloth in her hand, then she fell 
down under the wheels as if she’d been shot. We lifted her on to the 
orass. ‘‘Go on,” said Miss Laura, who were a shaking all over, “and 
send a cart for her. Not that one,” says she, with a shudder. I thought 
she were going to faint, too, but she didn’t; so we left ’em, Phcebe’s 
head in Miss Laura’s lap, and Polly a chafing her hands. Well, well! 
Phoebe were ill a long while, and, when she were about again, she were 
whiter nor ever I saw a woman before, and the turf were settled on poor 
Nat’s grave. He were buried up in the little churchyard by the Light- 
house. I mind me the day well. Phoebe, she was very light of her 
head, and didn’t know nothing that passed. It were a whisht day, the 
rain a-driving, and the wind a-howling lamentable; nigh all the island 
were there, for Nat were much respected, he were. The ladies and Polly, 
they took care of Phoebe and her little maid, but poor Phoebe, she 
dwined away. She were never that strong that some folks be, and she 
couldn’t straighten herself from the shock. I think she were main hurt 
that poor little Jesse could never be found. “If I could only have my 
darling laid by his dear father,” she’d say, ‘“‘I think the smart would be 
less,” and then she’d put her poor hand onher heart. There, poor soul, 
the smart were too much for her! In less than twelve months we car- 
ried her to the churchyard, too! Her little maid, Phoebe she’s called, 
too, she do bide with us. I do think Polly loves her like as if she were 
her own child. She calls us uncle and aunt, and we go to the church- 
yard once every week, and there I tells her of her dear, pretty mother, 
and her good, merry-natured father, and we plant the flowers Phoebe 
used to love about their graves, though the wind do harry the poor 
blossoms terrible. I shouldn’t like the little maid to be forgetting of 
her own parents, or feeling whisht over them, and I don’t think she do, 
not either. She bea right sensible-feeling small cretur, but never so 
bright , poor little soul, as Jesse were. 
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May-Day Customs. 


The May-day festival is still observed in some of the nooks and corners 
of our Isle. Its ceremonials vary according to local customs. In Corn- 
wall it is the ‘ dipping-day,’’ when those who do not sport a piece of 
“May” in their hats or their button-holes are squirted upon with 
syringes. In a few—a very few—villages they retain the true May-day 
merry making, so dear to poets and painters, and 
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‘* Dance about the Maypole, 
And in ihe hazel copse, 
Till Charles’s Wain comes out 
Above the tall white chimney tops.” 
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We read in the “ Morte d’ Arthur’ how “Queen Guinever rode out 
Maying with certain knights of the Round Table, clothed all in green,” 
and how ‘“‘they all were bedashed with herbs and flowers in the best 
att manner and the freshest.” Chaucer says, that early on the Ist of May 
ap ‘‘forth goeth all the court, both most and lest, to fetch the flowers 
ab freshe ; and branche and blome.” By an ordinance of the Long Par- 

if liament, dated April, 1644, the May-poles were all taken down; at the 
1 ee Restoration they, too, were restored. ‘The most remarkable of the cus- 
mie toms observed on this day are those which most strikingly exhibit their 
Hey pagan origin. Pennant mentions the following :—<‘ In some parts of the 
He Highlands, one hamlet in particular, the herdsmen meet round a circle 
ay cut in the turf of the moors; they kindle a fire, make a custard, and 
f knead a cake of oatmeal, on which are nine square knobs, dedicated to 
the influences which are supposed to protect or injure the cattle and 
flocks ; each person, with his face towards the fire, breaks off a knob and 
flings it over his shoulder, saying ‘ This I give thee,’ naming some benign 
influence, ‘ preserve thou my horses.’ This I give thee, O Fox,’ breaking 

off another, ‘spare thou my lambs !” 

Stubbes, a gatherer of notices respecting our pastimes, says, ‘“ ‘The 
| after part of May-day is chiefly spent in dancing round a tall Poll, 
which is called a May Poll; which being placed in a convenient part of 

the village, stands there’ as it were consecrated to the Goddess of 
Flowers, without the least violation offered toit, in the whole circle of 
the year.” 

Herrick says :— 
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‘The May-pole is up, 
Now give me the cup ; 
I'll drink to the garlands around it, 
But first unto those 


Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown’d it.” 


Stow tells us, that “at the north-west corner of Aldgate ward in 
Leadenhall-street, standeth the fair and beautiful parish church of St. 
Andrew the apostle, with an addition, to be known from other churches 
of that name, of the knape, or wndershaft, and so called St. Andrew 
Ondershaft, because that of old time, every year (on May-day in the 
morning) it was used, that a high or long shaft, or May-pole, was set up 
there, in the midst of the street, before the said church, which shaft or 
pole, when it was set on end, and fixed in the ground, was higher than 
the church steeple.’ Chaucer writing of the above, has the following :— 


‘‘ Right well aloft, and high ye bear your head 
* * * * SS 


As ye would bear the great shaft of Cornhill,” 


A processional engraving, by Vertue, among the prints of the Anti- 
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quarian Society, represent the May-pole in the Strand, as a door or two 
westward beyond 


‘¢ Where Catherine Street descends into the Strand.”’ 


_ In a compilation respecting “ London and Middlesex,” itis stated that 
this May-pole having decayed, was obtained of tho parish by Sir Issac 
Newton, in 1717, and carried through the city to Wanstead, in Essex; 
and by license of Sir Richard Child, reared in the park by the Rev. Mr, 
Pound, rector of that parish, for the purpose of supporting the largest 
telescope at that period in the world; the telescope was one hundred and 
twenty-five feet long, The last poet who seems to have mentioned it 
was Pope; he says of an assemblage of persons that,— 


‘¢ Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall Maypole once o’er-looked the Strand.” 


The “ Mayer’s Song” is a composition, or rather a medley, of great 
antiquity, and with which I will conclude this paper. 


THE MAYERS SONG. 


Remember us poor Mayers all, 
And thus do we begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 


We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day, 

And now returned back again 
We have brought you a branch of May 


A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands, 
It is but asprout, 
But it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 


The hedges and trees they are so green, 
As green as any leek, 

Our heavenly Father He watered them 
With His heavenly dew so sweet. 


The heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain, 

And, if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 


the life of man is but a span, 
It flourishes like a flower, 

We are here to-day, and gone to-morrow, 
And we are dead in an hour, 


The moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 
A little before it is day, 

So, God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 


The above was always sung on May-day, at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. 
Space forbids my speaking about Morris-dances, May games, the Queen 
of the May, &c, or I would willingly do so. W, T, Hyarr. 
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Lilian Grey; or, The Wife's Trials. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “ Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” “ Emilia’s 
Inheritance,’ “Oliver Westwood,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—HOME. 


‘< If ye feel love to decline, track out quickly the secret cause ; 
Let it not rankle for a day, but confess and bewail it together ; 
Speedily seek to be reconciled, for love is the life of marriage; 
And be ye co-partners in triumph, conquering the peevishness of self.” 
MARTIN TurPER. 


A NEw life was now before Lilian, and it was wonderful how pleasant 
anticipations of the future sweetened the little bitterness which almost 
every day was presented in one form or another. The certainty of 
freedom of action and freedom of speech was an unspeakable boon; she 
had lived so long in a state of comparative vassalage, that a perspective 
of social liberty seemed sufficient to compensate for the long series of 
annoyances and persecutions which she had sustained during her resi- 
dence at Hopelands. 

Whether the end which their sojourn under the parental roof was in- 
tended to reach was really attained or not, remained somewhat pro- 
blematical. Lilian, when she left Hopelands, knew more of the formali- 
ties of the well-appointed establishment, more of the conventionalties 
and luxuries of high life, than she had hitherto dreamed of. She smiled 
quietly to herself when she thought what absurd notions Eleanor and 
she had formed of the manners and habits of persons of family. She 
was fain to confess that second and third-rate novels were very incorrect 
informants, and by no means to be relied upon as authority respecting 
the daily life and speech of the upper classes of society. But though 
she had advanced so far, though she had learned somewhat of etiquette, 
and was in no danger of shocking her husband by any solecism of good 
breeding, she was almost as ignorant of the mysteries of housekeeping 
as when she forgot to order dinner, and lost the key of the tea caddy, in 
the blissful days of her bridal tour. 

She was going to make a great experiment—the greatest, perhaps, 
that woman in her social position can make. She was going to govern 
a little kingdom of her own—to order, conduct, beautify, and replenish 
the said little kingdom to the best of her ability; she was going to 
organise a home to ensure her husband’s happiness, and to take her 
place among the matrons of the land, to occupy that position in society 
which befitted the wife of Mr. Basil Hope, the heir of beautiful, ancient, 
time-honoured Hopelands! When Basil told Lilian how much she 
might spend in her housekeeping, and how much she might devote to 
her personal requirements, she thought the sum immense. 

‘‘Why, my dear,” she exclaimed, “‘ you told me our income would not 
be nearly sufficient ; you said we had just half as much as we wanted. 
I shall never be able to spend so much money, either in my housekeeping 
or on myself; I am afraid you are retaining nothing for yourself.” 
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Basil smiled. ‘Never fear, Lily, I have taken excellent care of my- 
self, and of my menus plaisirs.” 

‘But, Basil, I made Elizabeth give me her last year’s housekeeping 
book, just that I might see what I ought to order, and how much I 
ought to give for things; for Aunt Dorothy says the London trades- 
people are sure to impose upon one if they can; and the whole year’s ex- 
penditure, taking in the boys’ schooling, and the charitable subscriptions, 
and the doctor’s bill that went on for four years, because Mr. Thwaites 
never would send it in, does not amount to half the sum you are giving 
me for the next six months’ expenses.” 

“Lilian, my love, how can you be so absurd as to draw a parallel 
between my establishment, and that quiet household of women and 
children in the fastnesses of the North Riding of Yorkshire ?”’ 

‘‘Do you mean on account of numbers ?”’ asked Lilian, half guessing, 
however, at his meaning. 

“No, Lilian, numbers have nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion; I referred to position, habits—to everything, in short, which 
places Mrs. Basil Hope in a totally different state of existence from that 
which she has occupied as Miss Lilian Grey. Pray, let Hlizabeth’s 
ledger, or whatever it may be called, let it be returned to her forthwith ; 
your sister's expenditure can be no guide for yours. I do not want you 
to go about asking the price of vegetables, and paying your butcher's 
bills in propria persona ; your servants will take all that off your hands ; 
but be sure you keep an exact account of everything; examine all your 
bills, and keep your receipts, for though my mothers intimate friend, 
Lady Grace Granby, found you your cook and your housemaid, and I 
dare say they are honest, and all that, it is weil for the mistress of the 
house to be particular in money matters. And, besides, Lilian dear, 
immense as you now think your allowance, I assure you it is but barely 
sufficient for the purpose to which it is to be devoted. Without care and 
economy we shall be in difficulties; and I tell you candidly, I had 
almost as soon turn tradesman, and gain my living over the counter, as 
apply to my father for further assistance.” 

“One word more,” cried Lilian. Basil was going to the room dedi- 
cated to his special use, which he had christened his “den,” and which 
his wife and servants called his study. There a few books were 
arranged in order, and many newspapers were strewn about; there were 
fishing-rods, landing-nets, hooks, materials for artificial fly-making ; 
guns, choice revolvers, and other murderous weapons. Basil turned 
back. ‘ Now we are settled, dear, in our own house, I should like to 
ask Eleanor to come and pay me a long visit. It would be such a 
pleasure to her to come to town, and such an advantage to her to go 
into really good society ; then she would be here to attend to your com- 
forts when I am ill, and she could write notes and answer inquiries for 
me.” 

Basil bit his lips, and looked impatient as Lilian proceeded. He had 
an instantaneous Vision of Miss Eleanor Grey, with her rosy cheeks and 
her overpowering vivacity; he hada vivid recollection of her extra- 
ordinary theories of fashionable life, and he fancied her sitting in his 
drawing-room attired in the latest Kirby-Brough fashion, with her feet 
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in the first position, uttering sundry trifles of small talk in indifferent 
English, interlarded with anti-Parisian French. He saw Lilian’s colour 
rising, and the light shining in her beautiful dark eyes, that always 
kindled there when she began to be angry. 

“* My dear, I am afraid we should do Hleanor no real kindness by un- 
fitting her for the position which she will doubtless occupy. Eleanor is 
ambitious, Lilian; she is not like my own pure, graceful Lily; she 
wants to make you a stepping stone in her perilous course. 

Lilian burst forth—“I see how it is; you despise my family; you 
despise me, because my father gained his money instead of inheriting it. 
Because of this you hold my sisters in disdain, and you despise me!” 

“God forbid, Lilian, that I should despise my own wife. I am not 
aware that I despise any one—least of all your kindred.” 

‘My kindred! Are they not also yours ?”’ 

‘Legally and and conventionally speaking, to a certain extent they 
are; and at one time I[ intended myself to ask Elizabeth to be here in 
February. I have a great respect for Miss Grey, and I shall always be 
happy to receive her under my roof. I thought, if she were here, you 
would not be anxious about domestic concerns, and you would be better 
cared for than if trusted to the sole care of a hireling nurse. Lleanor, 
young, inexperienced, and fond of excitement, would be no suitable com- 
panion for a young mother in her first trial. J intended, I say, to beg 
Miss Grey to come to you; but your temper convinces me that such a 
step would be inexpedient. J have no wish to make my domestic 
esclandres the talk of all Brough-Dale; it is unfortunate that you and 
my mother cannot agree better ; but Ihave no doubt we shall find some 
kind, matronly friend who will be more serviceable than either of your 
sisters, and who will be so good as to afford the benefit of her experience 
when needful.” 

Lilian had felt all the morning rather unwell; her new arrangements 
had wearied her, and, apart from her present delicate health, the annoy- 
ance and harass of her six months’ probation at Hopelands had not im- 
proved her constitution ; and now, this fresh vexation, this thwarting of 
a scheme which she had long nursed in silence, and which had been the 
subject of correspondence between herself and Eleanor, ever since Mr. 
Hope had desired that she should be mistress of her own house, was more 
than her equanimity could sustain. 

She burst into a flood of passionate tears ; and Basil, like the majority 
of his sex, hated to see his wife cry, especially when she was out of 
temper, so he walked out of the room, and out of the house to his 
club. 

When he returned to dinner, Lilian’s little maid met him on the 
staircase, and with many tears told him that her mistress had been in 
dreadful hysterics, and then had become so faint and strange, that cook, 
and Mary, and herself had wanted to find him, but no one knew where 
he was; and so they fetched the doctor of themselves, and he said it was 
a dangerous attack, and Mrs. Basil must be kept very quiet. 

Basil was stricken with remorse. ‘“ What a barbarian he was not to 
consider her delicate health; what a wretch he had been to drive her 
into fits, and then leave her to servants.” He went very gently to the 
room where he had left her; she was not there, and he proceeded to her 
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bed-room. She waslying on the bed, and she had fallen asleep. He sat 
down at a distance lest he should awake her, and he gazed long and 
earnestly at the young pale face, still bearing the traces of tears, and 
almost as colourless as the white pillow to which it was pressed 

Was that the bright, beautiful Lilian of a year ago—the lovely “ Lily 
of Kirby-Brough ?” 

She was white now as her spotlesss namesake, and looked nearly as 
fragile; might she not be as short-lived? Yes, a few weeks more, and 
the transplanted Lily might be seen no more; the little one whom he 
longed to take to his heart and bosom might never know its fair mother, 
never gaze on the fatal beauty which had caused her removal from the 
scenes and joys of her youth, from the home where she had been so 
peaceful and happy. 

There was agony in the thought. Basil did not know. till that 
moment how precious his wife was. Large tears fell unheeded from his 
eyes as he continued to gaze on the sweet pale features of the sleeper. 
He would yield everything; give up family, position, all, so that her 
rid life was spared ; she should have Kirby-Brough itself if it were pos- 
sible ! 

The fire crackled, and Lilian awoke. Her husband flew to her side, 
and folded her in his arms. Even his tenderness was too much for her 
exhausted system, and she began to sob again, to his infinite terror. 

“Lilian, darling!” he said, “if you love me, do not weep any more ; 
you will kill yourself; your heart flutters like a wild bird in a cage. 
You shall have Eleanor, dearest. I will write to her to-night; she shall 
come by express train forthwith. Elizabeth shall come, too, if you 
wish it; only keep well and be happy, and you shall have all that J can 
give you. Forgive me, my Lily, for grieving you.” 

Lilian grew calmer as Basil spoke; she kissed and thanked him, and 
there was a tender little scene between the wedded lovers, and Lilian 
rejoiced that she was in her own house and not at Hopelands, or she 
would never have gained the victory. She never imagined Basil would 
yield so readily ; he was vulnerable, then, like other men. She thanked 
him so prettily for his compliance that he thought himself ten times a 
wretch for refusing her bequest. 

It was settled, however, that only Eleanor should pay the first visit, 
and that the invitation should be posted on the following day. Lilian 
spent a very happy evening, lying on the sofa, petted and read to by her 
husband. And so the first storm of their new life came and passed. 





CHAPTER VIII.—SISTERS IN COUNCIL. 


ELEANOR had been domesticated several weeks with her sister, and 
thanks to her quickness of perception, and her earnest desire to com- 
port herself worthily as the relative of the Hopes, in very few instances 
had Basil been annoyed by the trifles which betray the incongruities of 
birth and breeding with present position. 

One morning when Eleanor sauntered down at a late hour to the 
breakfast-room, she found Basil pacing up and down in the very ex- 
“| of agitation, and the usually quiet household in thorough 
contusion. | 
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In vain Eleanor poured out Basil’s coffee, and tried to tempt his 
appetite with every delicacy that the table or sideboard afforded; he 
would not even sit down, and he manifested a strong desire to free 
himself from the restraint of her presence. It was a weary day; the 
pitiless rain deluged the streets, the wind howled and moaned, and the 
darkness was so great that at noonday lights were needed in the lower 
regions of the house. Basil did not leave home; he roamed about like 
an unquiet spirit, and Eleanor had no word of comfort that availed 
anything, as he occasionally met her in his wanderings from room to room 
he instinctively turned to her for at least a mite of that consolation which 
the proudest man will at times deign to seek from woman ; but her words 
were so commonplace, her sympathy so coldly expressed, that ere long 
these encounters chafed him, and he turned away with mingled weari- 
ness and irritation whenever the rustling of her dress announced her 
approach. From that day the indifference with which Basil had 
regarged his wife’s sister was converted into dislike. 

Late in the evening Basil was called to Lilian’s side. There she lay, 
faint and worn, and white as a veritable lily; but yet, so far as human 
science could discern, safe! and on her arm was laid the tiny blossom 
whose little life had so nearly cost her her own. 

“The finest young gentleman, sir, I ever had the pleasure of 
dressing!” said the consequential nurse, gazing approvingly on the little 
red creature, almost shrouded in his delicate raiment as he lay by his 
mamma's side, taking his first view of mortal existence. 

Basil was quite willing to take Mrs. Nurse’s representations on trust. 
She assured him that his son was a remarkably fine child, and of course 
she ought to know. The doctor, too, had confirmed her statement, when 
he announced the birth of a fine healthy boy ; but the little senseless 
bundle on which poor Lilian, despite her weakness, gazed with such 
unquestionable pride, was not quite his idea of a beautiful child. 

‘““Yes; I dare say it is a very nice, strong baby,” said Basil, in reply 
to his wife’s whispered request that he would look at its tiny face, and 
see if the features were not just like his own; ‘‘ but, Lilian, dearest, I 
have you safe at last. I began to despair; and what would the world 
be to me without my Lily P”’ 

Lilian’s recovery was slow ; but as her strength gradually returned, 
she and Basil spent many happy hours in the retirement of her dressing 
room. Eleanor was content not to interrupt these matrimonial 
téie-a-tétes. She spent a great deal of time writing to her friend Miss 
Milner; and a lady who lived opposite, who was on visiting terms with 
Lilian, offered to chaperone her occasionally, and take her to drive in the 
Park ; so, during Lilian’s confinement, Eleanor began to enjoy a little of 
that life she had so long and so ardently desired. 

Never, since the first few weeks of her married life, had Lilian been 
so happy. SBasil was soon won to admire his baby, and ere it was a 
month old the fatherly instinct was strong in his heart, After satisfying 
himself that Lilian was progressing, his first thought was for his boy, 
and he was soon heard boasting to his friends of the remarkable size, 
beauty, and intelligence of his son and heir. 

Lilian was almost sorry when the doctor advised her migration to the 
drawing-room ; it seemed a breaking-up of the quiet happy life she had 
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led since the birth of her little one. The drawing-room was open 
ground; any one might come there. Basil would never care to sit 
reading and chatting and petting her by the hour together, when they 
were every moment liable to interruption. 

But still the effort must be made, and accordingly one morning 
Lilian found herself established on the sofa, in her old quarters, with 
the baby in his berceaunette on the other side of the fire, and her 
favourite volumes arranged on a little table dedicated to her especial 
service. The morning passed happily. Eleanor practised some new 
polkas, and Basil read the papers, communicating small scraps of 
intelligence to his wife, as he imagined her feminine intellect could 
appreciate them. : 

But after dinner he took his hat, and told Lilian that now she was 
nearly well again he must just look in at his club, and see what the 
fellows were doing there. He should not be late; but they had better 
not wait tea. . 

Lilian saw him depart with tolerable composure, but it required all 
her stock of fortitude to refrain from tears as she saw him disappear. 

She hated that club ; she could not understand why men must havea 
gathering-place apart from the social circle. If Basil went there, some 
fascination seemed to chain him to the spot, for he never returned at 
the time he specified ; and when he did, his talk was of the moors, or 
the debate, or the Derby, and he hinted his intentions of joining certain 
men, whose very names were Lilian’s abhorrence, in an excursion to 
Norway for salmon fishing, and afterwards to some unpronounceable 
castle in the Highlands for grouse shooting. 

‘* Why could he not be content to stay at home, and watch the baby 
grow and prosper, and read the new books ; or, if change were requisite, 
as indeed it was, why not take her and the baby for a tour in North 
Wales, or a visit to the south coast of Devon?” She knew now he 
would never take her to Kirby-Brough for change of air ! 

‘¢ jlian!”’ said Eleanor, when she came in froma long gossip with her 
new friend, Mrs. Howard, “how very dull you are; where is Basil ?” 

‘‘ Basil is gone to his club,” said Lilian, mournfully. 

‘¢ And you are fretting because he has left you! My dear Lilian, do 
you know you are very silly and unreasonable? All men in Basil’s rank 
of life go to their club. You were always romantic—do just take a 
practical view of life. You and Basil are old married people now ; the 
son and heir has made his appearance, and all the sensation you and he 
very naturally created has naturally worn itself out. Men need 
amusement; they must have a certain amount of excitement, and that 
apart from their own firesides. Of course, now, Basil will return to his 
old haunts, or perhaps seek new ones; for he had harldy time toestablish 
himself comfortably before you were taken ill. Well, you connot find 
fault with that; and as Basil forms his circle, why not form yours ?” 

‘“‘ T scarcely understand you, HKleanor.”’ 

‘‘ Why not enter into society yourself? You were moped to death at 
that stupid Hopelands, and when you came at last to town, your health 
prevented you from issuing or accepting general invitations. Why, 
Lilian, with half your beauty, half your income, and nota third of your 
position, I would become the fashion! I would never have an evening 
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disengaged. The season will soon commence, and I would commence, 
too in good earnest. Make Basil proud of his wife ; compel that stiff 
old dowager at Hopelands, and her detestable daughters to yield to your 
supremacy. Let Mrs. Hope the younger fully eclipse Mrs. Hope the 
elder, and all her tribe.” 

‘“¢ But, Eleanor! shat/ I be happy ? Something tells me I too was born 
for higher and better ends than those I have all my life pursued. And yet 
—JI hardly know what I mean, dear. There is another life even in this 
world, of which you and I know nothing. Alice Rayner spoke of it. 
Eleanor, what makes Alice happy ?” 

“¢ Lilian, dear, you are low-spirited to-night,” said Eleanor. soothingly, 
‘“¢ Coming into the drawing room has wearied you. Remember, you are 
not strong yet, and Basils defection has put you about. You shall go to 
bed now, and think about my recipe for happiness. I am sure Basil will 
approve it. As soon as ever you are quite well, you must give a large 
party, though Basil and Mrs. Howard both say there will be nobody in 
town till after Haster; still I dare say you may put down as many 
names on your list as you wish at the beginning. 

Wearied and dispirited, Lilian went to bed. She lay awake, expecting 
Basil would come home and visit her chamber, as he always did the last 
thing. But the hours wore on, and she fell into an uneasy slumber, and 
dreamed that she and Eleanor were dancing at a crowded ball, and that 
Basil turned away from her, reproaching her as he went. And she too 
turned away from the gay scene, full of bitterness and anguish of heart ; 
and she saw Alice Rayner far off, no longer worn with suffering, but 
radiant and beautiful as an angel, She strove to reach her, but there 
was a dark, deep sea between them, and she was left quite alone in the 
world. She awoke, her whole frame shaking with bitter sobs, and all 
was still; she was in her own chamber, the baby sleeping peaceful 
by her side, and the night-lamp burning low in the socket; 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE GAY WORLD. 


More than a year had passed since the conversation thus recorded. It 
was a beautiful summer, and the height of the London season; and 
while the woods and dells of old England were donning their loveliest 
array, and wooing the passer-by to tarry among their green fragrant 
depths, while roses and woodbine were wreathing the hedgerows in the 
bowery lanes, and while the restless sea was lifting up his softest voice, 
and breaking in deep-toned murmurs on the rock and the shingle, or 
quietly rippling on the cool firm sand, the votaries of the great world 
were thronging concert and ball-rooms, or taking the air in the dusty 
ring of the Park, caring little or nothing for the blue sweeping streams, 
the breezy commons, and the sweet leafy nooks that were far away from 
the hot, bustling, noisy town. | 

It was past noon, and a broiling midsummer day. Lilian lay rather 
carelessly attired on a couch, in her dressing-room. Eleanor lounged in 
a luxurious fauteuil. The breakfast things were on a small table 
between them. | 

Lilian’s beauty was now thoroughly matured. She had become an 
extremely beautiful woman—more perfect grace and loveliness were not 
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to be found amid the fairy-like forms who nightly thronged the dazzling 
haunts of gaiety. Yet there was something gone from the sweet brow 
and the deep, earnest eye, that, in other days, gave Lilian’s expressive 
features their chief loveliness, 

The “Lily of Brough-dale” was a flower of fashion now. She was 
changed since those innocent girlish days, when she poetised under the 
shadow of the apple trees in the old garden at home; and still more 
changed from the clinging, shrinking bride, who had almost withered in 
the dry atmosphere and sapless soil of Hopelands. 

The following morning as Lilian and Eleanor sat over their late 
breakfast they looked rather wearied ; and no wonder, for they had not 
returned home till five o’clock that morning. Eleanor, too, seemed 
more thoughtful than usual; and well she might, for she had the day 
before refused an excellent offer from a worthy young man in her own 
town, and the brilliant match on which she had set her whole heart 
seemed quite as much in perspective as ever. 

“Ts it not vexatious, this illness of Elizabeth’s?”’ said Eleanor, as 
she sipped her coffee. “I cannot endure the thought of returning to 
Kirby-Brough now ; though young Robinson will probably go away, it 
would be very awkward; besides, leaving town just when we have so 
many delightful plans, would be too cruel !” 

“It would be a dreadful nuisance,” returned Lilian: “but what can 
little Susan do? It is rather too much for a girl under fourteen to be 
housekeeper and head nurse at once. What could possess Aunt 
Dorothy to go to Ireland I cannot think.” 

“Oh, she said Elizabeth was quite old enough to be sole head of 
her own household ; and, as for steadiness, you know, Lilian, she is as 
grave as a judge; she might pass for fifty, with her bonnet on; and 
then, aunt always thought of those poor, wild, motherless children in 
county Kerry. Their mamma, you know, was her friend, and their 
father is a dreadful man. However, I wished she had stayed till the 
autumn. I shall be provoked if I have to go home now.” 

‘And I am sure I cannot tell what I shall do without you,” sighed 
Lilian. ‘‘ Basil is colder and crosser than ever; he told me yesterday I 
had quite a rakish look, and was dreadfully gone off in my appearance ; 
but I know better than that. Surely I have aright to amuse myself, 
when he is seeking his own pleasure from morning to night.” 

‘“‘ And from night to morning, very often,” said Eleanor, maliciously. 
“ Lilian, you are a tame little thing to take it so quietly. I would know 
where he spends his time.” 

“Tam not curious,” replied her sister, coldly, though a rosy flush 
spread over her face as she spoke; ‘“‘ and whatever reason I may feel to 
be annoyed at Basil’s conduct, believe me, I have perfect, unwavering 
trust in his good faith towards myself.” 

Eleanor saw that on this point Lilian was invulnerable, and she 
turned the subject. ‘I suppose we shall have cards for this breakfast 
at Richmond ? ” 

‘“‘ We have them,” replied Lilian; ‘‘ they came yesterday, and I forgot 
to tell you; but, can you imagine it? Basil says J must not go, and 


you are better away—it is only putting you out of your station.” 


‘‘T am sure I am much obliged to Mr. Basil Hope,’’ rejoined Eleanor, 
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bitterly, and turning scarlet with anger as she spoke. ‘And pray why 
are you to be precluded from accepting Mrs. Carrisforth’s invitation ? ” 

‘He says the child looks pale and heavy, and I am to go to Rhyl or 
Llandudno with him and the nurse.” 

‘¢Go to Llandudno, indeed, in the midst of the season, how barbarous ! 
And where is my lord to bestow himself in the meantime ? ”’ 

“He talks of going to Norway with Captain Leavers; and, oh, 
Eleanor, I dare not tell him what a mess I am in about those bills. 
Really, Madame sent her account in the other day, and it was something 
stupendous! And what have I had ?—just a dress or two, a few gloves, 
and a bonnet. Jam sure I never bought half the things she has put 
down, and Basil has no idea I owe her five pounds. You cannot think 
how disagreeable he is if I only hint at wanting a little money.”’ 

“Ah!” said Eleanor, carelessly, ‘“‘that’s easily accounted for; that 
disagreeable Major Holmes told me the other day he had lost money to 
Basil; and if he wins sometimes, no doubt he often loses, and those 
debts of honour are troublesome things.” 

“Debts of honour, Eleanor! What do you mean? Do you think 
Basil gambles ?”’ 

‘“‘ Every one but yourself knows he does; it is no secret, and it is no 
real kindness keeping you in the dark. Basil is generally supposed to 
play pretty deep; at least that seems to be the received impression. 
People, you know, my dear, who would not give you a hint speak 
plainly to me.” 

Lilian was speechless with indignation. “TI understand it all now,’ 
she exclaimed, after a long silence. “I see why he is so anxious 
about retrenching! I am to economise in Wales, in order to meet his 
gambling debts! He talked of letting the house, but I thought that 
was only to plague me; now I see it all! Everything is to be sacri- 
ficed to his extravagances! And this talk about horses. I am more 
than half afraid Basil is involved there.” 

“IT know some one who met him at Tattersall’s,” said Eleanor, ‘‘ and 
they do say he was on the losing side at Ascot the other day.” 

They were interrupted by the appearance of the subject of their dis- 
course. Basil threw himself into a chair, and contemplated the two 
ladies, who quietly finished their breakfast, but did not address him. 

Eleanor did not go away, as she would have done some months since, 
on Basil’s entrance into his wife’s dressing-room. She began a diligent 
inspection of her tablets, and Lilian settled herself on the couch, as if 
for a comfortable doze. 

‘“ Lilian,” said Basil, at length, ‘if you are not quite asleep, I shall 
be glad to know your plans. When do you go to Llandudno?” 

“Not at all, or not for three months, certainly,” replied Lilian, coldly, 
and with the most provoking composure. ‘As for my plans, they are 
scarcely settled yet ; I have various little schemes in contemplation, but 
they are quite apart from your pursuits, and I do not think the detail 
would interest you in the least.” 

“Ts going to Mrs. Carrisforth’s breakfast one of the little ‘schemes’ 
you mention ?” 

“Certainly! Who would miss that? All the world will be there!” 

“ All the world—by which I suppose you mean all the world of 
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fashion—being there, Mrs. Carrisforth can perfectly well dispense with 
Mrs. Basil Hope.” 

“JT do not intend that she should. Hleanor and I have already 
arranged our dresses.” 

‘T am sorry that you have taken such unnecessary trouble. leanor, 
of course, returns immediately to Yorkshire. Elizabeth’s illness pro- 
mises to be that of a tedious nature, and she must require the con- 
stant attendance of her sister!” 

“Susan is a very good child,” said Eleanor, apologetically ; “she 
makes herself very useful, and she is sothoughtful for her age. Besides, 
Klizabeth would be worried at the idea of having shortened my visit.” 

“Still,’’ returned Basil, ‘‘a child under fourteen must be a very in- 
efficient manager in a time of sickness.” 

“Yt will teach her to rely on herself,” said Lilian. 

‘“ It will make her a conceited little goose,” answered Basil. ‘‘ Never 
tell me! I detest your premature small women, ordering the next 
day’s dinner when they ought to have said their prayers, put the doll 
to sleep, and gone to bed themselves; or flirting with schoolboys while 
they are in short frocks, and wear their hair in a crop.” 

At another time Lilian would have laughed, but she merely observed, 
“Your illustrations are too ridiculous; what do you know of little 


girls 2” 


“ Not much, I confess; but one thing I know, Lilian: this day fort- 
night you will be in Wales, and the nursery paraphernalia along with 
you, and Hleanor will be at Kirby-Brough, attending to the preserves, 
and nursing Miss Grey, and letting little Susy play the gipsy in the 
woods fora while. Good morning, I have business to attend to. I 
shall dine at my club, and make the final arrangements about Norway, 
if Captain Leavers is there. Good morning.” 

To be continued. 


> 


The Snowdrop. 


Sweet spring, thou hast never a pearl on thy brow 
So fair as the flower we offer thee now ; 

Not whiter the mantle that winter has worn, 

Than the Snowdrop that greeteth thine earliest dawn. 





Many flowers will welcome thy beautiful reign, 
And open their breasts for the bright sun to stain, 
Of colour more gorgeous, of scent more divine, 
But so pure as the Snowdrop, no blossom is thine. 


’Tis hike the first love-kiss that infancy presses 
On the bosom that warms, on the hand that caresses, 
Or the first gushing tear by a fond mother shed, 
In her hour of prayer, upon infancy’s head. 
EK. Parson. 





a> 


Earnest Lives. 


‘Jt is difficult, and yet not impossible, to over-estimate the power and 
value of earnestness. While it is not to he denied that the man whose 
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soul is centred in one object, and that a worthy one, whose every faculty 
is energetically put forth in furtherence of it, deserves our commenda- 
tion, and merits our imitation; it is not less true that earnestness, 
merely for its own sake, should not blind us to the quality of the ambi- 
tion when this is of a questionable character. It is necessary, therefore, 
to discriminate as to the direction in which the endeavours tend, whether 
to good or evil results, and pronounce accordingly. We should not 
gloss over the faulty basis of an earnest life simply because it is earnest; 
neither should we miss the good derivable from following the great and 
good who exhibit indomitable will and intense energy in a marked 
degree. Given, however, that the aim be worthy, how grand and stir- 
ring a characteristic is earnestness, and who, reading over the histories 
of the lives of those who have trampled wrong under foot, spread 
Christianity and civilization, relieved the suffering, helped to bear the 
burdens of the weary, or lifted the debased and ignorant to light and 
knowledge, but must see at once that the great desideratum of their 
success was earnestness, the hearty zest and will with which they faced 
all difficulties, and finally overcame them ? 

But such lives are few and far between. A lamentable want of 
earnest purpose is exhibited only too frequently by the lives of those 
about us, and it is too common a sight to see many lives lived out to the 
end without having added any appreciable benefit to a single cause or 
individual, simply from a lack of this most necessary element, earnest- 
ness. Many who live respectably enough, as the world goes, who con- 
form to all the conventional rules of society, and are exemplary enough 
as members of it, yet are living no higher life, with a noble purpose in 
view, but are simply drifting listlessly down the stream, leaving no good 
trace after them, doing nothing to stir up others into action, and giving 
out no energy or life-moving power to any cause of good, or purpose of 
benevolence. ‘This is a serious evil. Not alone is the purposeless, aim- 
less life of no positive good, either to its possessor or others, it is more, 
it is a positive direct evil. The absence of purpose, the lack of earnest- 
ness in the career of so many about us, acts and re-acts on others again, 
and exercises a repressing, chilling influence upon many who were fitted 
for doing and being useful to their day and generation. Who has not 
met such people by the dozen in life’s path, and read of such lives by 
the score, sometimes in the stern writing of an unknown grave? ‘The 
stream ran out, the life waters passed away, and left no sign, refreshed 
no spot, were never disturbed by earnest endeavours, but were finally 
lost in the ocean of eternity! Ah! reader, such histories argue very 
forcibly that a great mistake is made by those who flippantly think and 
say life has no motive but enjoyment. All our spans of existence were 
given for a higher purpose—namely, that we might cultivate ourselves 
and benefit others; while being as close as faith can bring us to the 
great Example who has left us the sacred legacy of His life to cheer and 
sustain our flagging zeal. How greatly do we fail in our mission if we 
fail to direct our best energies with the greatest fervour into some one 
channel, and suffer opportunities to slip away without grasping at them 
when within our reach ! 

It is hardly necessary to say how much may be wrought simply in the 
way of benefiting others by determined, persevering earnestness. We 
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cannot all be great men, but each will find some talent that lies close at 
hand to be employed willingly and devotedly in pressing forward the 
good and true, and repressing the evil of the world around. Lives there 
are, chronicled for us, in which we see the steady flame of enthusiasm 
never deserted the strong workman who had set his goal before him from 
the outset, and never faltered or fainted till he reached it. All such 
were in deadly earnest ;—what they did, they did thoroughly, not con- 
tented with the slovenly manner of the indolent, that anyhow will do, 
so long as the duty can be shuffled through by some means or other. 
They did not suffer themselves to be led away either by fear or favour from 
the cherished project of their hearts, and the result was, success, all the 
more precious, because hard-earned. It is the same now as ever it was 
in the days when the earnest, noble workers lived, whose histories we 
now ponder over with wonder and delight. To, succeed, no matter in 
what field of labour, the labourer must be in earnest, and set about his 
endeavours not in a loose, careless, indifferent way, but buckling to the 
task with a will, not to be frighted by troubles or defeats, but resolved, 
God-helping him, he will overcome these, and triumph in the end. 
Every endeavour must be made with more determination than the last, 
and no amount of failure or opposition, no secret misgivings or weak- 
nesses must be allowed to damp the ardour of the breast. Need we cite 
instances to support an assertion so palpable and clear? Every reader 
of this little journal, who has the slenderest acquaintance with literature 
or history, must be aware of such truths. All the great names of the 
past give the brightness that surrounds their memories to the fact that 
they were earnest toilers ; that the course they fought and battled over 
was one in which each weary but determined step was planted firm in 
earnest purpose, with a will that opposition only strengthened, and a 
devotion that no difficulty caused to swerve aside fora moment. Such 
examples merit our close attention, for by the study of such lives, our 
own faculties are sustained and enlivened, and we are alike cheered and 
borne onward in our career by their earnestness 

We have spoken of earnest lives which the pages of the past reveal 
to our wondering study, but let us not forget also that many an earnest 
life is lived out daily to the bitter close, that no chronicler or biographer 
will ever display for the encouragement or pity of a sympathising 
world. Can it be doubted that in many an unknown nook and dingy 
corner of the great cities, where wnzts are disregarded and lost in the 
millions of the whole, and where poverty and want are the only com- 


panions of weary hearts and aching eyes, earnest lives are daily passing 


away to that rest that was denied them in the busy, struggling warfare 
of their path ? Alas! such is too truly the case with many an aching 
heart, whose only solace is the hope of bearing on to the end the cross 
of sorrow with indomitable energy and never flagging zeal! How are 
the wasted lives of those wealthy ones, who disregard their fellow: 
creatures to minister to their own selfishness, contrast with the humble 
unknown heroes and heroines whose earnest lives, many of them, would 
if told in prose, be the most strange of all the life-histories ever penned ! 
Earnest lives, such as these, have a reward ; but it is not in this world, it 
is beyond, in a brighter future, where the cross shall be taken away, but 
the crown replace it. We talk of the earnestness of men who have wrought 
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out some great ideas, or solved some problem dear to the interests of our 
race, but not the least is the earnestness of the lowly unselfish struggler 
for life in the midst of want and disease, deserving of our notice. Let 


us therefore study sometimes the earnest lives that lie beneath the 
surface, and merit our closer inspection. E.C. 


> 


Tim’s Victory; or, The Arsenal Boy. 


By Marcaret Grey. 








CHAPTER 111.—Continued. 


Not that the features, once so pretty in their slight irregularity, were re- 
markable, but that the loveliness of truth and purity which shone through 
the luminous hazel eyes so full of pathos was visible to all who had soul 
to see; the sweet, rather proud mouth, too, could, on provocation, ripple 
with a peculiar sudden smile which lighted up the whole face, and dis- 
covered dimples which the cares of a large family had not been able wholly 
to banish. 

Her singing was characteristic. She had been well taught, but still 
its fault—if fault it had—was that it was not finished enough. The 
enunciation was peculiar and forcible; occasionally, too, in commencing 
a song, she seemed to want more space and scope for her powers, so 
strong and rich was the full voice. But after this sort of testing of her 
vocal organs she would modulate her singing, sustaining some of the soft 
notes until they seemed to die away gradually in the distance. 

No one could listen to her unmoved; and her voice appealed straight 
to poor Tim’s heart. 

When the song was over, he could only thank her with his dark eyes 
—the one beauty of his face—eyes from which the flashing look had 
vanished, and in which, instead, a longing melancholy seemed to have 
settled. 

The mother’s heart warmed towards this little stranger, and she asked 
him of his home and employments, putting other questions which gra- 
dually drew from him the history of his former life; and her deepest 
interest was soon excited by the little she succeeded in eliciting. She found 
out that he had long since left off going to school or to church, although 
he occasionally loitered near the latter, attracted by the organ and the 
singing. 

Tim was half frightened at the confessions he found himself drawn 
on to make, and began to dread the consequences of a possible visit from 
this strange lady in his father’s present state of temper; for he knew 
how he hated the idea of any interference, and on one occasion had 
hewoag turned “that meddling parson,” as he called him, out of the 
Louse. : 


“T dursn’t stay any longer, ma'am,” Tim ventured to remark at last. 
‘T didn’t ought to have been out so long.” 

“T won’t keep you, my poor boy,” answered Mrs. Mildmay; “but 
I'll try to come and see your mother some day, if you think she will let 
me pay her a visit ?”’ 

" Thank you, ma’am,” faltered Tim, his worst fears realized; “but 
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‘¢ But what, Tim ?” 

“But if she could see you without you seein’ of her, that ’ud be 
best.” 

There was a general laugh amongst the children at this curious ar- 
rangement of Tim’s, who had evidently no other idea of the object of his 
new friend’s visit than that his mother should have a good look at her. 
Besides, he could not bear to seem so rude as to prevent her from com- 
ing to his wretched home, and yet he could not tell her why he longed to 
keep her away. A remnant of the manners he had learnt from his 
mother made him hastily touch his forehead with his doubled fist, in 
token of “‘ good-bye,’”’ and then he turned to go, closely pursued by Effie, 
who was determined to see the last of him. Harry, one of her young 
brothers, who hated that Effie should always be first in everything, stuck 
closely to his sister. 

‘“‘T’ll come, too, Tim; and perhaps my papa’ll come,” Effie was say- 
ing. 
‘Have you got a father?” asked Tim, much interested. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Effie; “he’s a soldier, and knows all about the 
Arsenal.” | 

This last remark she felt would be most reassuring. 

“Ts he a good man? and do you love him?” asked Tim, with wist- 
ful eagerness. | 

Effie was offended, and preserved a dignified silence; but Harry, de- 
lighted to get a word in edgeways, said,— 


“Of course he is—he’s a very brave man, and of course we love him 
very much indeed ; don’t you love your father ? ”’ 

‘I did use to,” said poor little Tim, hanging his head; and then he 
turned away to hurry home in the dusk. 

It had indeed been a strange holiday. How wonderfully it had ended ! 
His head was confused, his thoughts grew vague and absent. It must 
all have been a beautiful dream. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE SERMON. 


RicHARD WARNER was not without his moments of compunction and 
better feelings. He was not yet a confirmed drunkard, and sometimes 
his conscience would smite him when fitful gleams of his sin and of all 
its consequences broke in upon his dimmed mind. He had never yet 
drunk so deeply as to render him incapable of thought or action, but the 
fatal habit was growing on him day by day. 

As soon as he came to himself, or, as he expressed it, was “‘ his own 
master again,” after his last cruel treatment of Tim, Warner had been 
seized with a fit of remorse, and, for a short time, had made more of the 
a: seg little Tim responded warmly to the change, but in fear and 

rembling. 

One of the boy’s highest ambitions, next to that of being a soldier— 
which latter his familiarity with one aspect at least of preparation for a 
military life, did not serve to lessen—was to belong to the choir in the 
garrison Church. His greatest “chum” was an Arsenal boy, who had 
now been in the choir for more than a year; and as Tim had a good, 
clear voice, his friend and he had a great interestin common. Willingly 











would Tim have jomed had he seen a chance of success ; but he neither 
went to school, nor had he any leisure of his own. 

Warner knew of Tim’s secret aspiration. The child had confided it to 
him during one of his father’s more amiable moods, who was ashamed 
when the small voice within whispered to him that here was another pri- 

vation which his disgraceful conduct had brought upon Tim. He con- 
fessed to himself, in spite of every effort to put away the thought, that 
at an age when Tim should spend at least a portion of his time at school, 
he was working double hours in order to make up for his father’s neglect. 
He also felt, with added pangs of remorse, that not only had sorrow and 
want invaded his hearth, but that his wife and children no longer gave 
him their confidence. <A kind of hard defiance, too, had come over Tim 
of late ; and the half contempt which lurked sometimes in the boy’s 
manner towards his father, stung Warner to the quick, when he was 
awake to any sort of fecling. 

But Tim was his favourite child still, and in these moments of self- 
reproach he made good resolutions, to be broken when the hour of temp- 
tation should come. 

It was on one of these occasions that Tim seized the opportunity of 
speaking of Mrs. Mildmay’s intended visit, and met with less opposition 
than he had expected. ‘‘ As long as no one comes palaverin’ in my way, 
I don’t much care,” had been the ungracious permission joyfully hailed 
by Tim. It so happened, however, that when Mrs. Mildmay called, 
which ghe did not forget to do, Tim was at his work. But poor Mrs. 
Warner had been soothed and comforted, and Effie had been allowed to 
promise a new frock to the baby, which seemed to thrive in some myste- 
rious way, as poor children sometimes do, in spite ofeverything against 
them. It was some days after this visit when Tim, attired in the best 
clothes he possessed, turned out of the narrow alley with “half a mind” 
to go tochurch. Twothoughts influenced him. One was, that he longed 
to see Effie again, and that perhaps by going early enough he might 
catch a glimpse of the Mildmays as they walked across the common to 
Morning Service; the other that his chorister friend had often of late 
urged him to attend Divine Service. With the first—and by far the 
stronger of these two ideas in his mind—Tim started very early, as he 
hoped, on his road. It was a true Sabbath morning. All nature seemed 
to rest ; everything animate and inanimate appeared to recognize the day. 
Distant chimes were swelling and falling upon the soft air, and the 
bell of the Church was ringing for service. Shadows lay cool ‘and deep 
across the grass, making sweet resting-places from the hot sun; the big 
guns were silent to- day, and the busy maze of machinery at the Arsenal 
paused, as if to take breath before its week of careless activity should 
begin again. Sunday, with all its hallowed associations, reigned over the 
land; a day always of rejoicing and gratitude, of rest and refreshment 
needed by man and beast alike; it has yet more character about it in 
some places than others. And, perhaps, nowhere is the difference more 
plainly marked than at that emporium of unrest and busy work, where 
most of the hard labour, going on all through the week, is, with a view 
to those terrible times of war and destruction, the very opposite of the 
peace and goodwill of which the Sabbath is a type. 

Will be concluded in the next number. 
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After Work. 


Varieties. 


May Day.—In London there are, and 
have long been, a few forms of May Day 
festivity, in a great measure peculiar, 


‘The day is still marked by a celebra- 


tion, well known to every resident in 
the metropolis, in which the chimnéy 
sweeps play the sole part. What we 
usually see is a small band, composed 
of two or three men in fantastic 
dresses, one smartly-dressed female 
glittering with spangles, and astrange 
figure called Jack-in-the-Green, being 
a man concealed within a tall frame 
of herbs and flowers, decorated with a 
flag at top. All of these figures, or 
persons, stop here and there in the 
course of their rounds, and dance to 
the music of a drum and fife, expect- 
ing, of course, to be remunerated by 
halfpence from the onlookers. It is 
now generally rather a poor show, and 
does not attract much regard; buf 
many persons who have a love for old 
sports and day observances, can never 
see the little troop without a feeling 
of interest, or allow it to pass without 
a silver remembrance. 


How this black profession should 
have been the last sustainers of the 
old rites of May Day in the metropolis 
does not appear. 


In Scotland there are few relics of 
the old May Day observances—we 
might rather say none—beyond a lin- 
gering propensity in the young of the 
female sex to go out at an early hour 
and wash their hands with dew. At 
Edinburgh this custom is kept up 
with considerable vigour, the favourite 
scene of the lavation being Arthur’s 
Seat. On a fine May morning the 
appearance of so many gay groups 
perambulating the hill-sides, and the 
intermediate valleys, searching for 
dew, and rousing the echoes with their 
harmless mirth, has an indescribably 
cheerful effect.— Chambers’s Book of 
Days. 


INTRODUCTION oF PoTATOES.—Pota- 
toes were first known in England 
about the year 1586. For nearly a 
century they were cultivated only in 
gardens as acurious exotic, furnishing 


f 





an expensive luxury for the tables of 
none but the richest people in the 
kingdom. The plant which now sup- 
plies the poorest with a cheap and 
abundant article of food, was, at one 
time, so rare that, as appears from an 
account of the household expenses of 
Anne, wife of James I., the price of 
potatoes were rated at one shilling per 
pound! 


Happrrness.—What is happiness? 
It ain’t bein’ idle, that’s a fact; no 
idle man or woman ever was happy 
since the world began. Employment 

ives both appetite and digestion. 

uty makes pleasure doubly sweet by 
contrast. When the harness is off, if 
the work ain’t too hard, a critter likes 
to kick up his heels. When pleasure 
is the business of life, it ceases to be 
pleasure, and when it’s all labour 
and no play work, like ,an unstuffed 
saddle, cuts into the very bone. 
Neither labour nor idleness has a road 
that leads to happiness—one has no 
room for the heart, and the other cor- 
rupts it. Hard workis the best of the 
two, for that has, at all events, sound 
sleep; the other has restless pillows 
and unrefreshing sleep. One is a mis- 
fortane, the other is a curse, and mone 
ain’t happiness, that’s as clear as mud. 
—Judge Halburton. 


Slight cases of rheumatism may, if 
is said, be cured in a few days by 
feeding on asparagus; and more 
chronic cases are much relieved, espe- 
cially if the patient carefully avoids 
all acids, whether in food or beverage. 
The Jerusalem artichoke has also a 
similar effect in relieving rheumatism. 
The heads may be eaten in the usual 
way, but tea made from the leaves of 
the stalks, and drunk three or four 
times a day, is, itis declared, a certain 
remedy, though not equally agreeable. 


‘Do you see a difficulty with regard 
to the miracle of the dividing of the 
Red Sea?” said a sceptic to the Rev. 
Newman Hall. ‘A difficulty?” he 
replied. ‘Oh, yes; but my difficulty 
is not how it was divided. But surely 
He who could make it could divide it.” 
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IN THE GROUNDS AT CHIRK VILLA. 


Lilian Grey; or, The Wife's Trials. 


By EMMA JANE WoRBOISE, Author of “ Lady Clarissa,” *‘ Father Fabian,’”’ “ Emilia’s 
Inheritance,’ “Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER X.—THE NIGHT-WATCH. 
Tue afternoon post brought Eleanor letters from home. Elizabeth 
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was no better; and, though there was not any real ground of alarm, jt 
seemed certain that some weeks must elapse before there could be a 
chance of decided convalescence; and, in the meantime, little Susan was, 
quite inadequate to the onerous duties devolving upon her. 

There was no mistaking the appeal. ‘The child wrote at Elizabeth’s 
instance, setting forth, in her own simple language, the urgency of 
Eleanor’s return, and, at the same time, regretting the need which called 
her so suddenly from her scenes of enjoyment. 

There was no alternative. Lilian, though she dreaded losing Eleanor’s 
companionship, decided that she could not do otherwise than prepare for 
an immediate departure; and even Hleanor, though feeling herself a 
very unfortunate and injured person, could not but acquiesce in the 
arrangement, 

In a very, very ill-humour Eleanor sat down to answer her little 
sister’s letter; and Lilian withdrew to her dressing-room to make 
arrangements for her evening toilet, 

While she was trying on wreath after wreath, quite absorbed in her 
occupation, her husband entered the room. 

How changed was the beautiful “ Lily of Kirby-Brough A year 
ago, and her sweet face would have brightened like a sylvan landscape 
suddenly illuminated by the sun, at the unexpected presence of him she 
loved so well. The frivolous cares of the toilet would have been forgot- 
ten, while he was speaking, and sitting near her. 

Now, as she saw his reflection in the mirror, she neither turned round 
nor manifested any recognition of his presence; but she proceeded to 
lay one garland apart from the rest, and arrange the others carefully in 
a box. Her face was still, and calm, and cold; every feature was tran- 
quil and composed, but there wasa resolution in the glance, and a fixed- 
ness of purpose in the delicate lines round the mouth, that did not escape 
Basil’s regard. 

Her mien, too, wore a dignity that, a few months before, would have 
been sought for in vain. 

“ Lilian!” said Basil, in a grave tone, when he saw his wife still in- 
tent on the arrangement of her flowers; “ Lilian, I wish to speak to 
you.” 

She turned round immediately, and sat down opposite to him, not a 
muscle of her proud, still face moving—not a motion betraying the most 
incipient disquietude. 

“Tam come to speak to you, alone, Lilian, when your sister is not 
present to hold you under the influence of her inimical words and 
glances. I wish you to understand that I am in earnest respecting your 
visit to the sea-side; as your friend, I urge it as most desirable; as your 
husband, I insist upon it. You will be good enough to appoint an carly 
day, and make the necessary arrangements.” 

‘““ May I question the nature of the desirabilities you mention?” She 
spoke in aclear low voice, without changing the expression of her face. 

“T should have thought,” he answered, ‘the mother’s heart needed 
no explanation, no urging. The child is not well; he is pale and heavy : 
this air does not agree with him. The fact of his needing a change of 
residence is so self-evident, that I am certain you must have observed 
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‘The child is not so rosy and merry as he was some few days since, I 
erant,” returned Lilian ; “ but there is no cause for anxiety on his account, 
his teeth are troublesome, and that is a sufficient explanation of his 
fretfulness and change of looks. Are there no other reasons for my 
leaving town ?” 

‘Many! since you will have them!” replied Basil, in a voice that 
startled Lilian from her unnatural composure. ‘‘ You shall hear. We 
are well-nigh ruined! your expenses are tremendous; we are living far 
beyond our income ; your extravagances for the last twelve months may 
well account for a premature retirement from the gaities of the season, 
and the child’s health will be a sufficient reason to give to our friends.— 
Friends indeed!” and he spoke in a tone of intensest bitterness. ‘I 
wonder how many of those who flatter us, and throng our rooms, and 
invite us to theirs in return, would stretch out a hand to save us, if we 
were sinking in the resistless tide of misfortune. ot one! I know 
them—the hollow, false, deceitful men and women, who call themselves, 
and whom we publicly call, ow friends. Yes, your extravagance calls 
for timely withdrawal; there is no alternative !” 

‘“ My extravagance?”’’ said Lilian, pointedly. ‘“‘I may have been 
somewhat too profuse in my expenditure; what then? It is no uncom- 
mon case. I know much more has been spent than was intended when 
we began housekeeping, but not sufficient to warrant an apprehension of 
ruin. Mr. Hope, I will try to be wiser. I am, in fact, growing wiser 
already. Only to-day I learned the nature of debts of honour !”’ 

Basil looked keenly at his wife as she spoke. For one moment he 
imagined she might be speaking at random; but a glance at her pale, 
defiant face convinced him that she was really in possession of that 
which he had so solicitously withheld from her cognizance. He made 
no answer, and Lilian poured forth a flood of bitter reproach. She 
accused him of every possible misdemeanour, in the excitement of her 
anger, charging him with errors she knew in her inmost heart he had 
not even dreamed of committing. The words had scarcely died on her 
lips when she repented having uttered them. But there was no time for 
softening the acerbity of her language, for Basil, exasperated to the 
utmost, left her presence without another word; and, in five minutes, 
Lilian heard the house-door bang with a violence that shook the windows 
to the roof. 

Exhausted with her late agitation, she was in no state to join a brilli- 
ant party ; nevertheless she kept her appointment. But her presence 
among the brilliant throng who surrounded her yielded no satisfaction. 
Her heart was weary as her limbs, and ached even more painfully than 
her head. She longed to be alone, to be free from the observance of 
others, to be able to cast off the mask of gaiety which regard for appear- 
ances compelled her to wear. 

She went home very early, leaving Eleanor (as it was her last evening) 
under the chaperonage of an elderly friend. 

When she returned, Basil was still absent, and she told tke servants 
to go to bed, saying she would sit up for Miss Grey, and by that time 
their master would also probably come home. 

And so she was left to solitude. She attempted no occupation, 
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neither could she compose herself sufficiently to liedown ; but she paced 
and repaced the dreary drawing-room with the step of one whose heart 
is gnawed by consuming thoughts. Eleanor came in earlier than she 
expected, for her chaper' one had suddenly grown weary, and ordered her 
carriage. She scarcely spoke, and went straight to her room, leaving 
Lilian once more to her lonely night-watch. 

In the stillness of the night Lilian wept and communed with herself. 
A great darkness was upon her soul; she felt that every spring of 
earthly happiness was dried up. Love! had she not given her purest, 
her deepest, and it had failed her? Pleasure! had she not sought it 
under every shape and guise—and the phantom only mocked her, and 
allured her, to her confusion and disappointment! All was hollow, 
empty, vain. 

“Oh! for peace, for content!” murmured Lilian, as she sat down at 
last, worn out with her weary pacing to and fro. “All my life I have 
SO longed to be happy. I thought when I married Basil it would be so. 
Soon the illusion faded; I found thorns on every rose; and now, oh! 
God help me, now he cares for me no longer, all his love is gone, gone 
quite away! The world, my books, my home, my child fail to satisfy 
me. I understand now why miserable people ‘call for death. I cannot 
bear this craving, this thirst, this yearning after joy, that is never, never 
to be attained! Oh! for the quiet of the grave; there at least I shall 
be at rest; this poor heart will throb no longer, this weary bosom feel 
no more its pain, its void!” 

Would it indeed be so? Would she he down, “ life’s fitful fever’”’ 
over, and vest well? Was this miserable existence a//, and the dark, 
silent grave its close? A voice, that would be heard, seemed to ask 
these solemn questions, and conscience answered, “No! it is not all; 
death is but the portal to another life. The boundary once passed, it is 
bliss unspeakable or anguish unknown !” 

And so she mused, and in her blind agony fiercely questioned of the 
ereat Disposer of all things, why she was selected to pluck the bitter 
fruit of utter vanity and vexation of spirit? Why was she so tried ; why 
could not happiness be hers ?” 

And the brief summer night passed; the candles expired in their 
sockets, and the first rosy flush of dawn gleamed into the silent room. 
Lilian rose, and opened one of the windows; a light breeze fanned her 
aching temples, and she looked up to the clear, serene sky, and there 
shone the morning star, calm and beautiful, in its pure but fading lustre, 
as a spirit of the “‘ Better Land.” ‘The cool air, the quiet shining’ star, 
stilled Lilian’s great agony ; but there was no hope in her heart, and she 
lay down on the couch, with a sort of passive, almost sullen, resignation 
to her fate. 

The glorious sun arose: already the red beams were on the window 
pane, and still no Basil. 

Another hour, and Lilian was falling into a troubled doze, when the 
door-bell rang loudly and long, as if pulled by an impatient hand. She 
slipped out on the balcony, and looked down into the street. It was 
Basil, and he was leaning heavily against the area-railings. He was ill 
then! and Lilian flew down, in her nervousness forgetting the secret of 
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of a certain patent bolt, and so detaining him a somewhat unreasonable 
time. She opened the door at last. He stared, but expressed no sur- 
prise at seeing her instead of a servant, and slowly, and with uncertain 
steps, he came into the hall. There he sank into a chair, aud sat look- 
ing at her with a strange vacant smile on his heavy face—a kind of 
idiotic leer that terrified her exceedingly. 

‘Basil!’ she said at length, ‘‘come to bed; the servants will be stir- 
ring directly. Are youill?” He rose then, and tried to gain the stair- 
case, and she saw it all! 

The fumes of wine were strong as she approached him, and how she 
cuided him up those weary stairs, step after step, she never knew. She 
saw him laid on his bed at last—their bed. She saw him lie there a 
senseless, degraded, defaced being. She covered him tenderly, parted 
the damp hair from his hot forehead, and then turned away to her own 
dressing-room, and wept such tears of anguish unspeakable, as, thank 
God, we shed not often in this life of chequered sunshine and darkness. 





CHAPTER XI.—ELEANOR’S DEPARTURE. 


LitriaAN slept at last. She was weary as a little child: and her slum- 
ber, when it stole upon her, was deep and undisturbed. Far into the 
brilliant summer morning—even till the sun was near the meredian— 
she lay in that sound, quiet sleep, and she awoke at last, after a con- 
fused impression that some one was knocking at the door, to see Eleanor 
standing by her side, and eyeing her with undisguised curiosity and sur- 
prise. 

It must be confessed, Lilian’s appearance and position afforded no 
small ground for wonder and conjecture. 

She lay on the sofa, in the same dress that she had worn the preceding 
evening, when her sister left her for the night; her hair was unbound,, 
and hung in heavy, lustreless masses round her pale, sad face; her eyes. 
were heavy and dim, with long, passionate weeping; the lids were 
purple, and swollen, and the traces of tears were still discernible on her 
pallid cheeks. 

She sat up when she saw Eleanor, with a dull weight of something 
terrible on her mind, but an imperfect recollection of the circumstances 
under which she had fallen asleep. Her faculties, however, were 
quickened by Eleanor’s rapid and unceremonious questions. 

“Why, Lilian! what on earth is the matter? What brings you 
hereP Are you ill? Have you been in hysterics? Have you had bad 
news ? Where is Basil? Why are you not in your own bed?” 

These interrogations recalled Lilian to the perfect possession of her 
senses. Whatever Eleanor might think, she must, she should know 
nothing of Basil’s humiliation. No mortal eye but hers had seen him 
enter his own house in that miserable state of degraded humanity, and 
the secret must be be guarded as though it were a matter of life and 
death. 

‘ Husn!” she said, quickly. 


“Speak lower, Eleanor! Basil is in 
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bed, asleep; he came home rather poorly last night; he must not be 
disturbed.”’ 

“¢ And, like a devoted wife, you are sleeping on this uncomfortable 
couch, lest haply you should disturb his slumbers ?”’ replied Eleanor, in 
a tone of satirical interrogation. “Or,” she continued, in the same an- 
noying strain, “or is he so displeased at your reasonable objections to 
leaving town, that he has, by way of punishment, sentenced you to tem- 
porary banishment from his bed and board? Have a care, my dear! 
His next movement will be to lock you up like a perverse child, till you 
say you are sorry, and promise to do as you are bid!” 

‘Do be quiet, Eleanor; what foolish nonsense you are talking!” ex- 
claimed poor Lilian, her little stock of patience and endurance almost 
exhausted. ‘I tell you Basil is unwell. He does not know I am here. 
I was weary with watching, and somehow I fell asleep.” 

‘Watching your husband! Was he really so ill that you judged it 
necessary to sit up with him?” persisted Eleanor. 

“Watching for him, Imean. He was late, and I was tired. Really, 
Eleanor how tiresome you are. My headacheis almost unendurable. I 
wish you would tell Mary to make meacup of strong tea immediately.” 

“Very well. I am going away ina minute; but perhaps you have 
forgotten I am returning to Kirby-bBrough early to-morrow morning. I 
naturally wished to enjoy as much of your company as possible for the 
short remainder of my stay.” 

“T really had forgotten; but, Eleanor dear, forgiveme. I am scarcely 
awake, and my head is distracting. Leave me now, and goon with 
your packing; when I have had some tea, and made something of a 
toilet, I shall be quite another creature. We will have a quiet, comfort- 
able afternoon together, I shall not go to Mrs. Pendleton’s soirée.” 

Kleanor went away to her own quarters, quite certain, however, that 
something unusual had occurred, which her sister did not intend to com- 
municate. 

When she was gone. Lilian went into the adjoining bedchamber. 
Basil was still sleeping heavily, though his thick breathing and uneasy 
posture testified to the unrefreshing nature of his slumbers. 

His wife bent over him, and laid her cool hand on his burning fore- 
head. Ue did not awake, but moved irritably, and began to mutter 
something about “eleven to two,” and the “odds” against one of the 
favourites of the race-course. Then there was an execration that made 
Lilian tremble. He exclaimed that he had been duped, betrayed; that 
there had been foul play; and that some one, whose name was inaudible, 
was concerned in it. 

Poor Lilian! heavy was her poor heart; heavy her aching head; and 
heavy, with watching and weeping, her dim, weary eyes. 

She dreaded his waking; they had parted in unseemly anger, to meet 
again under circumstances that overwhelmed her with terror and shame. 
She wondered what he would say, how he would act when he awoke; 
and she sat still a long time, debating to herself whether she should 
pass over the affair in magnanimous silence, or whether she should 
reason with him, and implore him to renounce society that led to such 
degrading results. 
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While she was still undecided, he awoke; and, before he was aware of 
her presence, began furiously to ring the bell. 

Lilian advanced, and came to his side, quietly desiring to know what 
he needed. Had he answered kindly, had he but spoken to his wife 
with something like contrition, something approaching affection in his 
words or tones, all might have been well between them. But he felt 
ill and angry; ‘the effects of the previous night’s excess were now most 

painfully experienced ; and ‘he remembered too well the unjust charges 
and the burst of passion which, the evening before, had driven him “to 
seek the companionship of those whose society he knew was fast leading 
him towards the paths of ruin and misery. He did not see the white, 
weary face, and the mute, imploring glance, which timidly and anxiously 
sought his; he saw only the Lilian of the preceding day, with her rosy 
ip curled in disdain, her dark eyes flashing fire, and her voice uttering 
words that seemed almost too violent, too hitter, to fall from a woman’s 
tongue. He knew nothing of the long night-watch, of the love that 
laid him to rest, helpless and revolting as he was: nothing of the wifely 
instinct that so jealously guarded the disgraceful secret ; “he knew only 
that Lilian was extravagant, dissipated, neglected her child, and caballed 
with her detestable sister against his lawful authority ; that her temper 
was violent, her reproaches unscrupulous, and her heart—yes, he tried 
to convince himself that he believed that also—that her heart had grown 
vain and cold, and utterly alienated from all home affections. 

So he lay still in sullen silence, and replied nothing to her gentle in- 
quiry, and when the domestic appeared, summoned by his impeteous 
ringing, he gave orders for dry toast and a cup of very strong green tea, 
adding that, in case any one called and asked to see him, it was to be 
said that he was out of town, but would return the following day. 

Disappointed, indignant, and chilled, Lilian went away; and after a 
time she sought Bleanor, who was still busy, devising the best means of 
conveying her finery uninjured into banishment. Eleanor was in very 
low spirits, and by no means in an amiable frame of mind; and for 

ome time she replied to her sister’s conversation In monosy lables, or in 
the curtest and driest of phrases. 

At length, when her arrangements were finally concluded, her tacitur- 
uity gave way, and she began to sift Lilian, in order to discover what 
had passed hetween her and B asil, on his return home. That there had 
been a very serious quarrel she never doubted ; the truth of the case did 
not occur to her. 

‘ Talian,” she said, when they were both sitting in the drawing-room, 
striving with very, indifferent success to connect two o separate pages of 
" Bradshaw,” “itis for you, as much as for myself, that I regret my 
sudden departure. Though you will not confess it, | know that there 
was a terrible scene when he returned last night, or rather this morn- 
ing.” Lilian faintly uttered a denial. Eleanor continued —“ Why do 
you try to deceive me, Lilian? I know you are miserable—I know 
Basil, with his dissipated habits, his coldness, and his tyranny, is break- 

- Ing your heart. Now, I see it is in your mind to submit, to yield your- 
self, passively to your fate. Whatever betides, you must go to Mrs. 
Carrisforth’s breakfast, and you must not go to ‘Llandudno, or to Rhyl, 
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or to any place more distant than Richmond or Chiswick, for at least 
two months to come!” 

“J will not go to Llandudno! I will not leave town during the 
season !—of that I am determined,” replied Lilian. “I will not be 
banished at his pleasure, moved like an automaton to suit his arbitrary 
purposes. Nay, you need not smile incredulously, Hleanor, I will be 
true to myself; I will stay here, and know where and how my husband 
spends the hours that are certainly not spent in general society, and 
most certainly not given to his own home.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Lilian, I do not speak from incredulity, but from satisfac- 
tion, to think that you really will vindicate your proper position; and 
you will succeed, though the struggle may be long and severe. And ag 
to happiness !—why the happiness, the romantic sentimentality that you 
have brooded over, since you were a little thing in the nursery, can very 
well be dispensed with.” 

These words brought back too many sad reminiscenses. Lilian 
melted into tears, and exclaimed—‘“ But, Eleanor, J loved him! I 
loved him dearly, dearly! All my life long I had yearned for that. 
deep unchangeable love, which I once thought I had found in my hus- 
band. His love was so precious to me, such a glorious treasure, and all 
my own! And now—now it is all the same as though we had never 
loved each other; he is so'cold, so careless; he cares nothing about my 
society ; he never seeks it; and when unavoidably we are left alone to- 
gether, he either reproaches and lectures me, or takes refuge in silence 
O, Eleanor, never love, never marry!” 

‘‘T never could, would, or should love in your strange, irrational 
style. I shall marry, if I can do so eligibly ; and I dare say, at first, 
shall be fond of my husband, and we shall agree charmingly, and be 
called a happy couple; after a time, no doubt, we shall quarrel and dis- 
pute, like other married people, till at last we shall learn wisdom, and 
become considerate of each other’s frailties, and observe a distant, well- 
bred politeness, each one going his or her own way, and then we shall 
become a really happy couple. You and Basil set out with extravagant 
fondness, and novel-like devotion ; but you have now reached the tur- 
bulent act of the drama; you will end, as I said, in mutual indifference, 
and consequent tranquillity !” 

“Never, never!” said Lilian, passionately. ‘‘I would rather die 
than live such a hollow, joyless life. Eleanor, you and I are very dif- 
ferent; but take care; you, too, may miss your aim, and your worldly 
ambition may bring you no better reward than my foolish idolatry has 
brought me.” 

‘“* Nous verrons !’’ was Eleanor’s only reply. She didsee: long, long 
afterwards, she was filled with the reward of her own doings. 

The sisters saw nothing of Basil that day. Lilian did not again 
proffer her rejected?services, though she hoped in her heart he would re- 
lent, and send for her, or come to the drawing-room himself; she spoke 
of him only with coldness and displeasure. 

Karly the next morning Hleanor Grey departed. Basil formally bade 
her adieu, and politely wished her a prosperous journey. He sent a 
kind message, too, to Elizabeth and Susan, but he uttered no syllable 
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that could be construed into the expression of a hope that at some future 
time, her visit, so unhappily curtailed, might be resumed. 
Kleanor went away, and Lilian and Basil were left alone once more. 


Every hour seemed to increase their estrangement—when and how 
would it all end ? 





CHAPTER XII,—A DAY-DREAM OF BETTER THINGS. 


WHEN Lilian paid her customary visit to the nursery, on the morning 
of Eleanor’s departure, the heavy looks and feverish skin of the little 
boy seemed to betoken something more than ordinary indisposition. 
She took him from the nurse, who was vainly endeavouring to still his 
weak fretful wailing, and began to walk up and down with him in her 
arms. ‘The change seemed to please him, and his crying soon ceased, 
and, as he was evidently drowsy, Lilian commenced singing, in a low, 
sweet voice, one of the old Yorkshire ditties which, years ago, had often 
soothed her own childish cares and sorrows. 

Presently, the little head lay quietly on her arm, the sobs and starts 
were less frequent, the hot flush faded, and the baby-invalid was sound 
asleep—on his sweetest and best earthly resting-place—his mother’s 
bosom! As soon as Lilian saw that he was fairly slumbering, she sat 
down on the rocking-chair, and laid the child gently on her knees, The 
nurse had occupation downstairs, so the mother and babe were left 
alone. He had been from his birth a remarkably fine, healthy infant ; 
at six months old he was one of those wonder-children, whose beauty and 
precocity is the untiring theme of female relations and nurses. He was 
an intelligent child, too, and began to speak ata very early age; and 
now, at sixteen months, he was just beginning to run alone, and chatter 
his fascinating gibberish in the prettiest style imaginable, when he sud- 
denly manifested signs of illness, began to get fretful and heavy, grew 
pale and weak, and would scarcely take necessary food. It was clearly 
a case of teething, and as it is an ordeal through which all children must 
pass, and in which all suffer more or less, his mother felt little or no 
alarm on his account. 

She felt happier than she had done for some time, as she sat there in 
the !onely nursery, with her boy slumbering on her lap while she rocked 
and crooned the fragment of an old Brough-dale song. If she had 
attempted to analyse her feelings, she might have discovered that her 
cheerfulness sprang from the spontaneous discharge of one of her 
sweetest and holiest duties, and she might have traced the clue a little 
further, and discovered that in the tranquil and due performance of 
daily duty is an inexhaustible source of happiness and content. 

Whilst she sat thus she heard steps on the staircase without. It was 
not nurse’s heavy tread, or the housemaid’s quick, brisk trip; the cook 
was gone to market, and the page had been despatched on an errand that 
would employ him the whole morning. Who could it be ? 

Presently, the door was gently opened, and, to Lilian’s extreme aston- 
ishment, her husband entered the room. He seemed nota whit less sur- 
prised than herself, and he was going to speak, when she laid her finger 
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to her lips, and pointed significantly to the little sleeper on her knee, 
He nodded, and kept silence ; but he remained standing opposite to her, 
as if contemplating with pleasure the unexpected tableau he had dis. 
covered in the nursery. 

It was, indeed, a lovely picture; the fair child in his tranquil sleep on 
the lap of his beautiful young mother—he with his innocent baby-face, 
his pretty light curls, and his dimpled arms and tiny hands; she in all 
the flower of her extreme loveliness, with the mother’s soul beaming forth 
from the clear, radiant eyes, and the matron’s sweet gravity on her pure, 
perfect features. 

Basil lingered a little while, and thought of the lines he had once read 
with Lilian :— 


‘¢ And moreand more smiled Isobel 
To see the baby sleep so well.” 


But he remembered ¢he close of Mrs, Browning’s exquisite poem, and he 
turned shudderingly away. Though Basil had woven for himself a dark 
web of sin and sorrow since his little son first learned to know his voice, 
he still dearly loved his wife, and clung with all a youthful father’s tena- 
city to the promise of his first-born child. 

If Lilian had but known how her husband’s heart beat with affection 
towards them both ;—if she had but guessed how pride alone prevented 
him from stooping to kiss the lips that had lulled the baby to his peace- 
ful rest ;—but she neither knew, nor guessed aught of this: she too felt 
proud and injured, and thought the first steps of reconciliation should be 
taken by him who had so provoked her to anger. Besides, she had made 
one effort, and she had been ungraciously repulsed, so that she felt her- 
self more grievously estranged than before. 

At last Basil went away as silently as he came, his heart softened but 
not melted towards his wife, and Lilian remained alone, watching the 
quiet sleep of her boy. 

As she sat thus, and heard his soft, regular breathing, and noted how 
greatly he was changed from the rosy, sturdy little fellow, whose shouts 
and laughter were wont to make the nursery ring again, she felt herself 
drawn towards her child and her husband, and loosed, as it were, from 
the bonds of worldly pleasure-seeking and dissipation, which for the last 
year had so completely enthralled her. 

With Eleanor seemed to depart also much of the vanity, much of the 
love of excitement, which her pernicious influence had grafted on Lilian’s 
purer and better nature. Lett alone, she began to think this plan of 
going to Llandudno was by no means so unreasonable. If Basil were 
in difficulties it was certainly his wife’s duty to assist him in every possl- 
ble way to retrieve his position; and then conscience whispered, there 
were her own peculiar entanglements—there was Madame’s bill! It 
made her turn faint to think about it. In the early days of her mar- 
ried life, when she and Basil were all the world to each other, it would 
have been difficult to confess her embarrassment; but now that a wall of 
separation had risen up between them, now that icy coldness kept them 
apart, it seemed impossible to lay the case before him. How cheerfully 
she would have worked, had she been able, to gain money wherewith 
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to discharge this terrible bill; and then there were others not yet sent 
in; she trembled to think what their amount might be. Partly induced 
by Eleanor’s evil and specious counsel, and partly tempted by the bland 
and insinuating representations of tradesmen themselves, Lilian had 
opened many accounts of which Basil was in profoundest ignorance ; and 
as she herself had kept no register of items of expenditure, she had no 
idea of what the sum-total might amount to. But she feared greatly, 
and her whole soul sickened when she reflected, that perhaps Madame’s 
horrible array of figures was only one of a host of such cruel spectres, 
whose visitations she was fated to endure. | 

So Lilian took counsel with herself, and resolved that she would no 
longer refuse to leave town, the child’s health affording ample reasons for 
so unprecedented a step; but that she would preserve her own dignity, 
and assert her rights, by firmly holding to her intention of being present 
at Mrs. Carrisforth’s breakfast. That should be her final appearance in 
the gay world, for the season at least—that over, and it was only twelve 
days hence, she would set off for Llandudno, devote herself to her boy, 
and once more revel in her old enjoyment of country rambles, and poeti- 
cal musings in the green woodland paths, and by the mountain streams 
of the beautiful principality. 

For several days all things went on calmly ; Lilian was much in the 
nursery, and little Basil spent a great deal of time in the drawing- 
room. 

He improved in his health; his fretful cries were seldom heard; and, 
though there was a transparency, a fragility about him that made ex- 
perienced matrons shake their head, and say all was not right with him, 
_ seemed to be regaining his strength, and growing more robust day by 

ay. 

It was the day before the breakfast. Lilian’s snowy dress lay ready 
for wearing; her simple white bonnet, with its pure lily wreath, became 
her to admiration; the fall of her lace mantle, the perfect fit of her 
evloves, the delicate tint of her parasol, were all sources of self-gratulation. 

It was her last appearance for the season, and she had determined to 
oratify to the utmost her own exquisite taste, and her maid’s penchant 
for seeing her lady arrayed in fresh and faultless costume. 

Basil had never again mentioned the breakfast; he had been absent 
from home several days, but Lilian judged the Norway expedition was 
not abandoned, for the litter in the strupy was greatly augmented. The 
table was strewn with gaudy flies, new reels, salmon lines, and artificial 
bait. There were parcels coming in from “ Farlow’s,” and huge, clumsy 
waterproof boots from ‘“ Cording’s.” These were evidently preparations, 
but Basil had not again spoken of his northern tour; so Lilian argued, 
that if he chose to be reserved in his own designs, she was completely 
exonerated from imparting to him her plans and resolutions. 

But this morning, as he was preparing to go out, he said, “ Lilian, 
are you ready for Llandudno? I can take you to-morrow.” 

‘The day after J shall be ready,” she replied, calmly. ‘* To-morrow, 
you know, is Mrs. Carrisforth’s féte.” 

“Confound Mrs. Carrisforth and her féfe!” he burst forth. I have 
said my wife shall not appear at Chirk Villa; and, by Heaven, she shall 
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not! I insiston being obeyed. Lilian, you go to this breakfast at your 
peril !”’ 

“You are very rude,” was Lilian’s answer. ‘I never interfere with 
your pleasures, though, as your wife, I were well justified in doing so. 
Allow me the same liberty. I shall never disgrace you! Or, at least, 
give your reasons for this arbitrary prohibition.” 

“T will give no reasons; it is enough that they exist: I forbade you, 
and I forbid you again, to leave this house to-morrow for Mrs. Carris- 
forth’s Villa! I repeat it, I am ready to escort you to Llandudno,” 

‘And I repeat that I am not ready to accompany you; the day after, 
my arrangements will be complete. I have pledged my word to go to 
this breakfast, and I shall keep it. If you treated me as your wife, and 
condescended te explain your motives, and veil your commands under the 
garb of wishes, I might be enabled to listen to your representations ; as 
it is, you seek to coerce me like a child, and my soul revolts from such 
unqualified tyranny. J[ will not bear it!” 

“You need not,” he returned. You take your path, I will take mine. 
I will never tyrannise over you more!” 

He was gone before Lilian could answer. What could he mean? 
What did he purpose doing? It was evident that a crisis had arrived ; 
but anything was better than the frozen stagnation of their late inter- 
course. | 

Strange to say, Lilian felt strong and nerved for the unnatural war- 
fare that lay before her. 
























CHAPTER XIII.—THE FETE. 


Aut that day Lilian felt restless and uneasy. Basil’s ambiguous speech 
did not frighten her, but it perplexed and irritated her greatly, and it 
was a great relief to her when some friends dropped in during the after- 
noon—which, of course, is included in a fashionable morning—and 
talked over the coming glories of the féte. Lilian mentioned her in- 
tended departure, for she fully resolved that with Basil, or without him, 
she would keep the child in London no longer; and she met, as she had 
expected, with a host of objections, dissuasions, and raillery. But she 
held firm to her purpose; the light words of her gay acquaintances were 
powerless as summer spray against a rock. LHleanor, only, was able to 
sway her determinations from good to evil. 

She was engaged to a select dinner-party in the next street, but she 
went late and returned early, and busied herself till late at night in sec- 
ing that her maid and the nurse had made all due preparations for the 
Cambrian journey. 

‘‘ Had Mr. Hope been home ? ” she asked, the last thing. The reply 
was in the affirmative; he had returned about seven o’clock, apparently 
to inspect some rods and a landing net that had just arrived from “ Far- 
low’s,” and he had left word with Tom, the page, that he should pro- 
bably not be at home till the following noon, and that, consequently, no 
one was to sit up. 

“Oh, very well!” said Lilian quietly, as she dismissed Tom to his own 
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regions; but her heart swelled within her. It was enough that he 
absented himself without explanation the whole night, but the insult of 
communicating with her by a verbal arrangement with the servants was 
altogether intolerable. It was not a message even; she gathered that 
her name was not mentioned. Tom was the only person to whom Mr. 
Hope chose to reveal his movements. 

The morning rose clear and shining. It was the very day for Mrs. 
Carrisforth’s rural breakfast. The sky quite cloudless, and yet a cool 
breeze to temper the fervent rays of the sun. While Lilian was idling 
over the Morning Post and her cup of coffee, nurse came knocking for 
admittance, 

“ Well, nurse,” said Lilian, cheerfully, ‘“ how is your charge this beau- 
tiful morning ?—you had better take him into the square-garden; but 
first bring him here; he always likes to see his mamma before he goes 
out.” 

‘Please, ma’am,” said the functionary of the nursery, with a grave 
face, “little master is very poorly again this morning; I have had a 
shocking night with him. J have been carrying him in my arms nearly 
ever since I undressed myself. I could not lie five minutes together, he 
screamed so, the poordear lamb! I’m sure, ma’am, there are no end of 
teeth shooting and working in his poor little gums; perhaps they ought 
to be lanced. I think Mr. Parker had better see him at once. [Pm 
afraid of the responsibility. Why, bless you, ma’am, I’ve known lots of 
children took off like nothing with their teeth. All brisk in the morn- 
ing, and dead at night, pretty lambs!” 

“ Hush, hush, nurse!” said Lilian, imploringly. ‘Send Tom for Mr. 
Parker this minute; and I will go tothe nursery at once.” 

She found the little boy in the housemaid’s arms, for he was too fret- 
ful to lie in his cot; and he certainly looked ill enough to justify nurse’s 
alarm. He stretched out his arms, and cried ‘‘mamma” most pite- 
ously; and Lilian sat down and began to rock him, and sing to him, as 
she had done on the morning when Basil surprised her in the nursery. 
Her low musical song seemed to have a magical effect, for again the piti- 
ful wailing ceased, the little hands were quietly folded, and the heavy 
eyelids closed on the flushed, feverish cheek. Baby was fast asleep when 
Mr. Parker came. He would not disturb him by examining his mouth ; 
he would come again, he said, in a couple of hours; in the meantime, 
he felt his pulse, looked at his skin, and asked nurse all necessary ques- 
tions. 

‘T will prepare some medicine immediately,” he said, when all his inter- 
rogations were satisfied. ‘‘ He must have it as soon as he awakes; he 
is very unwell, poor little fellow !” 

“Ts there danger ?”’ asked Lilian. 

‘There is always danger with young children,” said the doctor ; ‘“ the 
thread of their little lives is so frail, so uncertain! yet there is an elas- 
ticity in the infant constitution that often astonishes us medical men, and 
there is a resistance against the strength of disease that is truly marvel- 
lous in such tender things !” 

‘“ But in this case?” urged Lilian—‘‘in my boy’s case—is there any 
danger ?” 
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“My dear lady,” replied Mr. Parker, ‘“ there is no danger at this mo- 
ment. You have no cause to alarm yonrself as things now are; but if 
certain symptoms were to supervene, if convulsions were to appear, 
there would be the most imminent peril. I cannot say there is no 
reason to dread this; but I hope it may not be so. In the meantime, 
keep him cool and quiet. Give him the medicine I shall send, without 
fail, and watch him carefully through the day.” 

Mr. Parker bade Lilian good morning. She wasin a state of most un- 
comfortable perplexity. She would willingly have foregone this unfor- 
tunate breakfast. She had very little hankering after the gay scenes that 
awaited her. But then Basil would triumph. He would never believe 
that solicitude for the child had kept her at home, He would attribute 
it all to his own firmness and unswerving decision. 

And yet, if the baby should be worse! if he should die during her 
absence! if, in his agony and weariness, he should cry ‘“ mamma” again 
in those piteous accents, and no motber should be within reach to com- 
fort and soothe him! It was a struggle, and sometimes it seemed as if 
Lilian’s better feelings would prevail. 

But the child awoke, took the prescribed medicine, and went to sleep 
again in hiscot. The doctor did not arrive at the time he mentioned ; 
he had been suddenly summoned te attend a dangerous and urgent case, 
and his assistant, who came to report progress, declared that the young 
gentleman was going on very favourably. He must take another powder 
about four o’clock, and be placed in a warm bath at night. 

So Lilian went again to the room where her snowy floating robes were 
duly spread out by her maid. There seemed no reason why she should 
stay at home, and give Basil so great a triumph. Nurse was careful, 
and far more experienced than herself; the cook, too, was a widow, and 
had been a mother, and knew all about teething, and she and nurse got 
on famously together. 

An arrangement was made, that if the child manifested any of the 
unfavourable symptoms described by Mr, Parker, Tom was instantly to 
be despatched to Chirk Villa, and she would return home at once. At 
all events she meant to leave early; she did not mean to stay for the 
ball at night—she never intended that; she would be in her own house 
again before ten o’clock. The breakfast was fixed for four ! 

No Basil made his appearance. Lilian dressed, and looked “ beautiful 
exceedingly ;’’ but there was a shade on her face that neither sunshine, 
flowers, nor flattery could banish. 

Chirk Villa was reached at last. The grounds were thronged with all 
the élite of the fashionable world, for Mrs. Carrisforth and her déjedners- 
champétre were the rage just then. 

Lilian was welcomed by many to whom she was known, and joining a 
party composed of her most intimate acquaintances, rambled over the 


gaa haunts to which she was led, with mingled wonder and de- 
ight. 


To be continued. 
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William Caxton. 


WE scarcely need insist on the advantages which the introduction of 
the Art of Printing has opened to the world. It has been the greatest 
engine ever known in the diffusion of knowledge, and in working a 
gradual, but radical, change upon the whole face and constitution of 
society. ‘The inventors, therefore, and earliest practisers of this art 
are eminently entitled to our gratitude and esteem; and, as regards its 
introduction into our own country, the name of W illiam Caxton stands 
out in strong and almost sole relief. It is true his claim has been disputed 
on the strength of a book which was discovered in the public library at 
Cambridge, the date whereof was Oxford, 1468. The probability is, 
however, that the date of this book is incorrect, and that it should have 
been 14:78 not 1468; this is inferred from its being printed with separate 
fusilemetal types, very neat and beautiful, from the regularity of the page, 
and the appearance of signatures; and, moreover, from the fact that 
no other production issued from the Oxford press till eleven years after 
1468, it being highly improbable that a press connected with a univer- 
sity should have continued so long unemployed. But, even granting 
that the date is accurate, and that the book was printed in 1468, six 
years before the execution of any work by Caxton, the merit of Caxton, 
and the obligations of this country to him, are little lessened by this 
circumstance. 

John Lewis, minister, of Margate, in Kent, says in his “Life of 
Caxton,” he was a native of the above county, and born about 1412. 
His mother, it seems, taught him to read and write, which was some- 
thing remarkable, for her situation in life, and residence in the Wealds. 
A mercer, named Robert Large, who died in 1441, received Caxton as an 
apprentice ; employed him after the expiration of his term, and left him 
a legacy of twenty-four marks. Subsequently he went to the Continent, 
and resided there near thirty years, principally in Holland, Flanders and 
Brabant, it is supposed, in the character of agent, to the Company of 
Mercers, by which means he acquired sufficient credit to receive the 
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appointment from Edward IV. of one of the commissioners to conclude 
a treaty of commerce with the Duke of Burgundy. A marriage having 
taken place between the king’s sister and the young Duke, Caxton was 
included in the Lady Margaret’s suit of English domestics; and to her 
he was indebted for great improvement in his native language, and for 
many valuable presents, probably with a view to encourage him in his 
eager observation of the progress of printing, then practised at Mentz, 
that she might eventually communicate the invention to England through 
his means. 

Not long after he became one of the Duchess’s family, he received her 
commands to translate a French work into English, relating to the 
history of Troy. This he undertook with reluctance and diffidence, as 
he had never been in France, and had nearly lost his own language. He, 
however, completed it in 1471, four years after he began it, and it was 
printed ; whether by himself or through the immediate interference 
of the Duchess does not appear; but she was highly gratified on his pre- 
senting it to her, and well rewarded him. Dr. Middleton observes of this 
book, ‘* That it has all the common marks of early antiquity,” that “the 
letter is rude, the language incorrect, and that there is a greater mixture 
of French words in it than in his later pieces, done after his return to 
England; and that this is one proof of this being the first book that 
Caxton printed, though not the first he printed in England.” 

It is supposed that Caxton formed a connection with Wynkin de Worde, 
Theodoric Rood, and Thomas Hunte, who were printers at Cologne. 
De Worde came to England with him, and the others went to Oxford not 
long after. 

It is by no means certain when Caxton established himself here as a 
printer; but it has been conjectured it was about 1474; and his resi- 
dence was at Westminster, where some of his books were printed in the 
Abbey, through the generous encouragement of Abbot Milling, who 
assigned him the almonry as his office. The common opinion is that 
the ‘‘Game of Chess” was the first book printed by Caxton at West- 
minster. Mr, Dibdin, however, thinks it more probable that the ‘ Ro- 
mance of Jason” was the earliest specimen of his press in England. 

These are supposed to have been printed in 1474. This date is, in- 
deed, specified in the “Game of Chess”; but it is doubtful whether 1t 
signifies the year when it was written, or that in which it was printed. 

Besides the labour necessarily attached to his press, he translated not 
fewer than five thousand closely-printed folio pages, though well stricken 
in years. From the colophon of Wynkin de Worde’s edition of the 
“ Vitas Patrum,” 1495, it appears that this book was translated out of 
French into English, by William Caxton, of Westminster, late dead, and 
that he finished it “at the last day of his life.” 

A curious volume was printed by Caxton about the period when the 
French, which had hitherto been spoken almost exclusively at court, was 
giving place to the English language: it is entitled the ‘“ Book for 
Travellers.” It contains the corresponding terms in both languages, for 
those things most commonly talked of at court, especially such as relate 
to dress. He died, either in 1491 or 1492; and the following inscrip- 
tion is on the monument erected to his memory, in St. Margaret’s Church, 
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Westminster :—‘ To the memory of William Caxton, who first introduced 
into Great Britain the art of Printing, and who, a.p. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that art in the Abbey of Westminster, This tablet, in remem- 
brance of one to whom the literature of the country is so largely indebted, 
was raised A.D. MDcCOXx., by the Roxburgh Club, Earl Spencer, K.G., 
President. W. 2. SAVaet. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers, 


OR LOYALTY TO CONSCIENCE. 
By tHe Rev. H. SrarMer. 
CHAPTER I.—ENGLAND AS IT WAS WHEN THE PILGRIM FATHERS LIVED. 


It may well be a matter of very great thankfulness that we can 
scarcely look at any considerable group of houses, in any part of our 
country, without seeing in connection with them some building set apart 
for the worship of God. All are familiar with the sound of the Church- 
going bell. From almost every hill-top, when the hour of public 
worship returns, may be seen “ the tribes going up to the testimony of 
Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the Lord.” Not only are places 
of worship found in our cities and towns, but in our villages, too, and 
in almost every hamlet. If the parish church is not close at hand, 
there is some non-conformist chapel near; at least, some Primitive 
Methodist, ‘‘ Bethesda,” or “‘ Ebenezer,” or ‘‘ Mount Zion,” where, when 
the Sabbath comes, “‘ the incense of the heart” will be offered to Him 
who takes tittle account of the material structure. Our land is almost 
filled with cathedrals, churches, and chapels, and mission-halls, where 
the hungry are fed with the Bread of Life; where the sorrowful are 
comforted, and the weary are led into rest. 

But with these sacred structures all about us—some free, and some 
connected with the State,—and with their number constantly increasing, 
it is surprising how little is known of the wonderful history of the 
development of the Christian Faith in our own land, and of the rise of 
some of the forms of that Faith flourishing with growing strength in 
our midst. We want some Macaulay to take the subject in hand, and 
write us a Church History that shall be something more, and something 
better than a mere list of names and dates; something more than a dry 
chronicle of events; one who, by his vivid imagination and skilful pen, 
shall let us see the men and women who did and endured so much in 
days gone by, and who, by what they did and endured, laid the founda- 
tions on which the superstructures of this age have been reared. And 
surely there are materials enough for such a work. ‘There are single 
pages of English ecclesiastical history in which are concentrated all pos- 
sible elements of interest. Those stern conflicts waged in defence of 
clear conceptions of Truth may surely be so presented to us in narrative, 
as to become almost as absorbing in interest as Kingslake’s graphic 
descriptions of the battle of Balaclava, and the seige of Sebastopol. 

But of all the pages of that history, specially interesting, there is no 
one to surpass in interest that which records the course pursued by those 
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known as the Pilgrim Fathers. The times in which they lived; the 
principles they held; their wonderful powers of endurance ; their loyalt 
to the Truth, as seen by them; their heroic courage, and the valuable 
service they rendered, fully justify Dr. Stoughton in saying, that ‘“‘ There 
is no tale, at once so true and beautiful, so . authentic, and yet so rich in 
a sublime pathos, as the story of the Pilgrim fathers.” 

In looking for the very springs of the form of faith the Pilgrim 
Fathers held, it is clear to anyone who has examined the question fully, 
that we must go back as far as the days of Wycliffe. He may well 
be spoken of as “The Morning Star of the Reformation.” When dark- 
ness covered the land, and gross darkness the priests and monks of his 
Church, Jno. Wycliffe was brought into light singularly clear, and was 
roused to reflect and diffuse that light with fervent zeal. He denied 
the Pope’s authority; declared that salvation was to be found only in 
personal connection with Christ ; denied the mediation of saints, the 
value of indulgences, the absolving power of popes and prelates, looked 
to the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost as the efficient cause ofa 
holy life, recognized the Scriptures as alone having authority in matters 
of faith, ‘declared that pastors and deacons were the only Church officers 
recognized i in the Scriptures, claimed for every man the right of private 
judgment, and gave to the English people, for the first time, the Sacred 
Scriptures in their own tongue. Of course, the darkness did its utmost 
to prevent this light from shining. The ecclesiastics of the papal Church 
erasped every weapon within their reach for the destruction of these 
so-called heresies; but neither fire nor sword could kill them. Many 
that had so long been left to the stones the priests gave them instead of 
bread, were thankful for the words of life and light they heard. Those 
words became a quickening principle of spiritual life in many hearts, 
the harbinger of a fuller and brighter day. In the year in which Henry 
VIII. wrote against Luther, there were no less than 500 persons sum- 
moned before the Bishop in the Diocese of Lincoln alone, whose offences 
lay in their acceptance of the truths first proclaimed in the land by 
Wycliffe. Those truths, therefore, imparting freedom, light, and life, 
spread rapidly. A spirit of enquiry was, to some extent, awakened 
throughout the country ; and when Luther appeared, lifting up his fear-. 
less voice in the same direction, multitudes were prepared to listen, and 
to take their stand with the Reformer against the corruptions he so 
fearlessly denounced. 

Then came the acceptance of the Reformation in this country. Had 
that been strictly and exclusively a religious matter,—had it not been 
also a matter of convenience with the king—had not the king’s divorce 
necessitated it—the Reformation, as accepted, would doubtless have been 
much more thorough, and much less popery would have been retained. 
As it was, the character of the Reformed Church—the newly founded 
Church of which Henry became the recognized head—was decidedly 
popish, It. was much less so in Edward’s time, for the six notoriously 
popish articles were repealed. In Mary’s brief reign, as much of this 
Protestant work was undone as could be, but with the effect of making 
the country hate Roman Catholicism with an intensity unknown before. 
The priest’s robe and the monk’s hood were now the emblems of a 
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tyranny stained with the blood of Hooper and Rogers, of Cranmer and 7 
Bradford, of Latimer and Ridley, and many others, who could go to the Lag 
stake, but could not deny their faith. ee) 
Protestantism regained its ascendancy in Elizabeth’s reign; but it 
was of so mild a Lyne that it did not meet the deep convi ictions of the 
best educated and most earnest men among the parochial clergy, or the 
desires of the majority of the new bishops, while it left altogether un- 
satisfied the large number that had rejoiced in the light diffused by 
Wycliffe, and in whom the germs derived from him had expanded into 
contedling and governing principles. Accordingly, when the royal su- 
premacy was proclaimed, the Pr ayer-book published, the Act of Unifor- 
mity became law, and attendance at the parish church on the Sabbath 
was made compulsory, there remained no alternative for those of deepest ae 
Protestant convictions, since they could not connive at the popery still, aad 
as they thought, retained in the Church, but to stand aloof from that mt 
Church and breast the storm. That storm soon beat upon them in all Bil 
its fury. Constables, bailiffs, pursuivants, and spies were soon in full i 
work, and, in a very short time, all the prison cells.in and around London ' 
were filled with these people, whose chicf crime was their being true to a BI 
the light within them, to the understanding that had been taught, and a 
the conscience that had been quickened by the Word and Spirit of God. 


(To be concluded in our next.) arth 
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The Child Chickens. ts 
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My child, we were once two children, : 
As merry as ever you saw ; te 
We hid ourselves far in the hen-house, sina 
And covered us up in the straw. BoM 
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We mimicked the chickens’ shrill voices 
So well, that the passers by, 

When we gave forth our grand cock-a- doodle, 
Believed ’twas the cock’s own cry. 


We made us a beautiful dwelling, 
Indeed it was carpeted round ; 

It was built out of divers old boxes, 
Which we in the court-yard found. 


The neighbour’s old soft-walking tabby, 
Came often to pay us a call, 

We made her a bow and a courtesy, 
And compliments many withal. 


We made all the proper enquiries, 

If her health remained still pretty good ? 
Since then, of how many old tabbies 

Have we asked this in just the same mood! 


But our greatest delight lay in talking 
Quite gravely, as old people do; 

We often said things were much better 
In our time when we were young too. 


We mourned that the loving and truthful, 
From the world should have taken their flight, 
And oh, how much dearer was coffee, 
Whilst our purses grew daily more light. 


Passed away are the plays of our childhood, 
And as life still rolls rapidly on, 

Father Time, and the world and its money, 
Faith, love, truth—alas, all will be gone. 


C. Mivuer. 
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Tim’s Victory; or, The Arsenal Boy. 


By MarGaret Grey. 


CHAPTER Iv.—Continued. 


He had now drawn close to the door. As he stood, at last, in 
the very doorway, the hymn began; the choir and all the large military 
congregation joining in with a burst of clear, full song, and the cloud 
passed away from Tim’s memory. He recalled that evening on the com- 
mon, and the half-open window, from which he had heard childish voices 
singing this very hymn. <A curious inner consciousness, such as comes 
to everyone now and then in his life, caused Tim to look up, and his eyes 
met Effie’s full gaze of unfeigned pleasure and satisfaction. She was 
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sitting with her mother and one little brother, almost close to the spot 
where Tim stood; her serious blue eyes conveying to him quite as much 
as her beckoning hand, the fact that she wished to give him a hymn book. 

But Tim’s only acknowledgment was a bewildered smile, and a quick 
glance around him, as if he would gladly escape ; so Effie, obeying a sign 
from Mrs. Mildmay, stepped out of the pew and handed him the open 
book, with a face of rosy shyness. 

Tim could read pretty well—and, besides, the music helped him ; so 
he followed the words, and when the hymn was over he knelt down, just 
inside the door, with the rest. 

After the short prayer that preceded the sermon, the Chaplain rose 
and opened his book. 

There was a moment’s silence, in which you might have heard a pin 
drop, and then, in a clear and ringing voice, Mr. Stuart gave out his 
text, ‘‘ Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us.” 

Tim heard a great part of the sermon, and towards the end he had 
not lost a single word. 

That night he kept repeating what few lines he could recall, until he 
fell asleep; and his slumber was sweet and unbroken. 





CHAPTER V.—THE ACCIDENT. 


“So Tim,” said Warner a few mornings later, before his son started 
for the Arsenal, “you was at church last Sunday, was yer? I ’ont say 
but what you might ha’ done worse.”” Warner had found a job of work, 
which had kept him a little more away from the public-house for the 
last few days; and being on better terms with himself, he was also on 
better terms with those about him-—besides, Tim was still a bit of a 
favourite with his father. Warner’s remark was less from any preference 
on his part for church-going, than because he thought it might find 
favour in Tim’s eyes. But though the latter had by no means so speedily 
forgotten his Sunday, the current of his thoughts had been strongly 
turned by what he had heard into their old channel of interest, and 
he answered his father apparently at random. 

‘Tt must be nice to be a soldier; Id like to fight and get wictories, 
and come home and get medals.” 

“‘ Aye, aye, lad, it’s fine firing off bullets other men ha’ made.” 

“Yes, father,” replied Tim, “ but lots of officers and soldiers are brave, 
airn’t they, and have to work as hard as we do ?”’ 

Late in the afternoon of that same day, Richard Warner (his good 
resolutions of the morning all scattered) was staggering home. He had 
fallen in with a boon companion, who felt there was something ominous 
in the way Warner wished to avoid his society, and with that strange 
persistence in dragging another down to its own level, which seems to 
belong to all strong vice, this man never rested until he had broken down 
the growing barrier, feebly rising up between them, and had sent Warner 
home in a worse state of intoxication than he had fallen into for weeks 
past. He entered his house, and, some grievance arising, he, in his fit 
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of drunken madness, struck his wife for the first time. But even this 
did not, at the moment, rouse him to any sense of shame or contrition. 
The woman’s usually gentle spirit was goaded beyond endurance, and 
she caught up her infant with a desperate half-formed intention of run- 
ning away. Whither she neither knew nor cared, nor what might be the 
consequence. Only, anywhere, anywhere, away from him, away from 
her wretched existence; aye, and away from herself, were this but pos- 
sible. She was broken-hearted, and felt as if she could go on and on, 
wildly, blindly, not knowing or caring where her steps might lead her. 

While she stood in uncertainty, with these maddening thoughts in her 
brain, and with but one defined idea amongst them—that somehow she 
must get hold of her eldest boy, and take counsel with him—she scarcely 
perceived the tramp of feet close outside the house, or the low buzz of 
voices in consultation over something they were bringing to her door, 
until a groan from her husband recalled her to her senses. Hurrying 
back to the room she had just left, she saw what made her heart stand 
still. Stretched on a shutter, borne by four men, lay her pride and hope, 
the only being who stood between her and misery, the hard-worked little 
toiler for their daily bread. His face was so ashy white, the mother did 
not doubt fora moment but that he was dead, and with a piercing cry of 
anguish, threw herself on the prostrate form, as they laid it on the floor. 
One of the strong, rough men, who had helped to carry ‘Tim home, lifted 
her up with gentle force, asif she had been a little child, saying kindly : 
‘You musn’t take on so, missus, mayhap he isn’t dead; one on’ us ’ll 
run for the doctor.” But they still stood irresolute, as if wishing to add 
something further. <A delicate sympathy, often to be met with amongst 
these uncouth fellows, held them silent. They wanted to do their utmost 
for the poor boy, and thought he ought to be carried up to bed, but they 
did not like to propose it, for all who knew Warner at all knew to what 
a sad pass his family had been brought through his love of drink. They 
feared there might be hardly a mattrass for Tim to lie on. At last the 
man, who seemed to act as spokesman for the rest, ventured to put the 
question, “ I’m thinkin’, missus, if there’s anything else as we can do 
afore we leave yer? May be we could put the little lad where you wish 
to lay him.” This remark roused Warner, who had been instantaneously 
sobered by the terrible shock, but had been standing by, too horrified, 
euilt-stricken, and miserable, to offer any assistance. “Tl carry him 
up, no one shall ¢owch him but me,’ he cried almost savagely, ‘ You,” 
replied one of the men with a sneer, ‘‘ you're a fit un to take charge of 
a dyin’ boy, you that can’t carry yourself half the day ; you'll carry any- 
one else finely, you will!” Warner giared fiercely fora moment at the 
speaker, but the reproach was deserved, and the wretched man shrunk 
back, making way for the others who carried the boy tenderly up the 
ladder, to lay him on his hard bed. 

The medical man, on his arrival, found Tim still unconscious, and 
pronounced the case to be one of concussion of the brain. It appeared 
that in a part of the Arsenal, where there were some buildings going on, 
a portion of the scaffolding had given way, and a falling beam had struck 
Tim on the head. The doctor enjoined on them perfect quiet, and 
darkened the room in which the boy lay. He could not pronounce on 
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the amount of danger caused by the injury, but he evidently considered 
it as very serious. 

For days the unconscious child lay either sunk in a death-like stupor, 
or raving deliriously. He uttered at such times words that pierced his 
mother’s heart, and cut the father to the quick, overwhelming him with 
shame and remorse. 

Here Warner gave way completely, and yielded to a burst of emotion, 
such as his wife had never before witnessed. 

“Oh, Dick!” she said, breaking into sobs, “ /e¢ us try along with him, 
if he ever gets well again. I used to know something of what Tim told 
you, somethin’ o’ tryin’ against wrong, and prayin’ to do what’s right, 
but it seems gone now,—all gone.” 

“ Lucy, lass!”’ replied Warner, ‘it’s all along o’ me, all your givin’ 
up everythin’, and all Tim’s ravin’s, and, God knows, I wish I was dead,” 
he added despairingly. 

‘¢ Don’t wish that,” said a soft sweet voice, close beside them; and 
turning, they saw Mrs. Mildmay, who had heard of their grief, and had 
come to see what could be done for the sorrowing family. 

“Don’t wish that, my fricnd, that is only the wish of a coward ; pray 
rather that God may help you to bear the sorrow He sends you; it is 
better to ask Him to help us to bear our pain than to take it away even.”’ 
She turned towards the wife, with some kind question. 

‘Oh, ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. Warner, ‘‘my poor boy do talk so much 
of you, and your little girl, when he is off his head; God bless you for 
all your kindness to him! He keeps sayin, that somebody is goin’ out to 
war, and always talks of the little lady at the same time, as if she’d 
somethin’ to do with it.’ 

‘¢T will ask my little girl,’’ said Mrs. Mildmay; I won’t stay longer 
with you now; perhaps you would like to see her when next I come ? ”’ 

‘¢T should indeed, ma’am, you'll pardon my boldness, but I must love 
her; my Tim do seem so set on her.’”? Mrs. Mildmay promised that Effie 
should come, and turned with a sad heart, to leave behind her a sorrow 
that no help of hers could touch. 





CHAPTER VI.—TIIM’S VICTORY. 


OnE evening. shortly after Mrs. Mildmay’s visit, Mrs. Warner, with 
that devotion which endows a mother with almost supernatural endu- 
rance, was still watching beside her child’s bed. Lost in thought, she 
had forgotten him for a few minutes, when, to her surprise, she heard 
him in his own natural tone of voice, asking for water. Her heart bounded 
with joy, and she was so overcome with emotion that she could hardly 
move, but, recovering herself, she handed him the drink, and said, ‘‘ Do 
you feel better now, dear ? ”’ 

‘What has happened, mother? why is my head so queer? Oh! I 
remember,’ murmured the boy, and then fell back exhausted with the 
effort. 

From this time he seemed gradually to improve, and Mrs. Warner was 
satisfied with the carefully guarded verdict the doctor gave when pressed 
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for his actual opinion. “The return to consciousness is a symptom in 
his favour,’’ was the only assurance which could be elicited from that 
worthy man. 

Several weeks passed away, and though Tim sat up now, and could 
enjoy much of what went on around him, he did not seem to make much 
progress in proportion, after this first great step in the right direction. 
The love and care lavished on him, and the constant active kindness of 
the Mildmays, the chaplain, and other kind friends, who were all 
touched with the history of the poor Arsenal boy, would have filled his 
cup of happiness to the brim, but for his fresh fears about his father. 

The disturbance of his thoughts led him instinctively towards that 
cup of Lethe, which he hoped would stifle the cry of conscience. But 
it was not to be. That hand of mercy which is ever outstretched saved 
him from himself. He had bent his steps towards that fatal spot, where 
he had so often sought to drown his misery, when he felt a hand on 
his shoulder. Warner turned and saw Mr. Stuart. ‘“ Forgive me for 
stopping you,” he said; ‘‘ how is the boy to-day ?” Warner was taken 
by surprise, and for a moment was tempted to shake off the friendly 
grasp; but he looked full in the face before him, and met eyes so full 
of holy sympathy fixed on him with such grave and searching earnest- 
ness, that he suddenly burst into tears, and wept like a child. 

He never fully revealed, even to his wife, all that was said in that 
never-to-be-forgotten walk home. But those words, ‘ He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him,” proved true for both men, for 
him who sowed, and for him who received. 

When Warner returned that afternoon at a much earlier hour than 
Tim had hoped for, the boy was astonished at his father’s offer to read 
him a hymn; but what was his amazement when his father added, 
“Tim, my lad, if that minister o’ your’n was to get up in the pulpit, 
and never say a word, I’m thinkin’ his face ’ud be sermon enough any 
day.” “Oh! father, have you spoke with him?” exclaimed Tim, his 
whole face lighting up, and he was about to question him further when 
his mother entered the room. She saw at a glance the brilliancy of the 
child’s colour, and the burning lustre of his eyes, and knew that he was 
much worse. Soon he began to ramble incoherently, and the doctor was 
sent for. He said it was a relapse, and that he had always feared what 
the consequences of such a shock to the system might be, even should 
the boy recover from the immediate effects of the accident. 

Towards midnight the fever abated, ‘The fond mother hoped that the 
worst was over; but the King’s messenger had come to summon Tim. 

The mother saw the change that passed over his face, and could only 
hold him in her arms, feeling as if her heart must break, while the 
little life was slowly ebbing. 

As the sorrowing mother closed the eyes of the white face on which 
the smile still lingered, her husband crept round to her, and whispered, 
‘“ Lucy—wife, forgive me!” For all answer, she fell on his neck and 


wept. 


THE END. 
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Home without the Children. 
lap O, the weary solemn silence | What.is home without the children ? 
, Of a home without the children, | Tis the earth without its verdure, 
O, the strange, oppressive stillness And the sky without the sunshine, 
Where the children come no more. Life is withered to the core ! 
Ah, the longing of the sleepless So we’ll leave this dreary desert, 
For the soft arms of the children ; | And we’ll follow the Good Shepherd 
Ah, the longing for the faces To the greener pastures vernal, 
Peeping through the opening door, = Where the lambs have gone before, 
Faces gone for evermore ! With the Shepherd cvermore. 
Strange it is to wake at midnight | O, the weary, solemn silence 
And not hear the children breathi ing, Of a home without the children, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, OQ, the strange, oppressive stillness 
Ticking, ticking, by the door ; | Where the children come no more. 
Strange to see the little dresses | Ah, the longing of the sleepless 
Hanging up there all the morning, For the soft arms of the children, 
And the gaiter s—ah, their patter, | Ah, the longing of the ehildren 
We shall hear it nevermore, Peeping through the opening door, 
On our mirth-forsaken floor ! | Faces gone for evermore ! 
<> > 


Lilian Grey; or, The Wife's Trials. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “Lady Clarissa,” ‘Father Fabian,” 
‘‘ Fmilia’s Inheritance,’’ “ Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE FETE. 
( Continued. ) 


Ir was an unanimous verdict that Mrs, Carisforth’s féte was decidedly 
the féte of the season! Nothing had been seen like it! an imitation 
would be an absurdity ! an impossibility ! 

At first, Lilian felt her spirits rise to gaiety, but in a little while a 
shade seemed to steal over the beautiful flowers, the green sequestered 
elades, and the sparkling waters. 

The shadow was at Lilian’s own heart. She had gained her end; she 
was at Chirk Villa, where she had declared, in spite of her husband's 
tyranny, she would be. But now a dark dread of his displeasure came 
upon her. Suppose he left her, never cared to see her face again ; such 
might be the meaning of his words! Suppose the child was even now 
worse g and his unnatural mother was enjoying herself at a 
brilliant fete ! 

Her suppositions became fears; her fears presentiments; agony 
blanched her cheek, and hushed her voice. She was the centre of a 
gay circle; some of the first men of the day were paying their devoirs 
to the beautiful and graceful women who composed it. Her fascinating 
hostess was by her side, rallying her on her silence and abstraction ; 
when, on a little mound, not far off, as if seeking some one out from the 
throng, stood the familiar form of Tom, and with him one of Mrs. Car- 
isforth’s servants, ‘There is my page!” eried Lilian, impetuously ; 
“Oh, my child!” She sprang up, and rushed like a mad creature 
through the crowd, that parted instinctively at her approach. 
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One of her friends—a kind, elderly gentleman—offered his arm. But 
she burst away; she could not be trammelled now with the shadow of 
ceremony or ctiquette. She reached the mound, and stood before Tom, 
panting, and unable to speak; but clasping her hands in mute supplica- 
tion to hear the worst immediately. 

“The child was much worse, in violent convulsions. Mr. Parker was 
there, and he said missus must be sent for that minute ! ” 

Lihan’s carriage was not at hand; she would have sped away on foot, 
but the page had driven down in acab, and it was still at the gate. 
They drove home ina cab at a dangerous speed; but Lilian thought 
the delays Were innumerable, and the pace a snail’s creep. At last the 
cab drew up. Lilian was at her own threshold, and now her heart 
throbbed as if she were a convicted criminal, and she feared to enter, 
knowing not what might erect her, The hall-door was open, and 
slowly, tremblingly she ascended the stairs, On the nursery landing she 
paused to listen, but no sound met her ear. She could bear no more 
suspense; she entered the room. She never forgot the scene she beheld 
there—the group that was gathered around her old seat, the rocking- 
chair. The nurse had the child in her arms; he had just been lifted 
from the little bath. Basil stood opposite, his face white and rigid as 
marble, and his eyes bent in unutterable anguish on his dying child. 
The cook knelt by the nurse; she was chafing the cold feet of the little 
sufferer, and the housemaid was weeping by the cradle. Mr. Parker 
stood somewhat apart, near the window; his sad looks, his passive in- 
action, showed that human skill was vain. Lilian came forward, and. 
the cook sprang to her feet to make way for her mistress, and the 
miserable mother bent down to take her child in her arms once more. 
But Basil resolutely held her back; and Mr. Parker interposed. ‘‘ Do 
not,’ he said, ‘“‘ the movement would be too much.” 

So she knelt down, and gently took the tiny damp hand in hers. The 
convulsions were over now; but life was fast ebbing; and in the fading 
twilight they watched the faint irregular breathing, and the changing 
face of the little one. At last, the whole frame quivered, the eyes 
opened as if in bewilderment and surprise, the lips trembled, the white 
lids fluttered, and then closed. <A. little sob—a_ half-drawn sigh—and 
there was one angel more before the throne of God! 





CHAPTER XIV.—THE DAWN OF DAY. 

Anp the little child was laid to rest, in the dim old chapel at Hope- 
lands, where, for nearly three centuries, the Hopes had been gathered 
to their fathers. 

Basil stood by the open vault, while the wbite-robed rector solemnly read 
the appointed burial service for the dead, and by his side were his father 
and mother, and his sisters, Mary and Harriet; but Lilian was not there. 
Ever since the night of the child’s death, she had laid like one in a wak- 
ing trance. In after years, she said she could never describe her sensa.- 
tions—never understand the strange, fearful torpor, that seemed to 


envelop her faculties. She knew her boy was dead, but she felt none of 
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those maternal agonics that might have been looked for in a woman so 
sensitive, so impetuous as Lilian. There was a void in her heart, a 
weight ‘dull and heavy on her spirits, anda languor on her physical 
frame that frightened her attendants. She endured none of those sharp 
intolerable pangs, the offspring of mingled grief and remorse, which 
sometimes makes reason totter on her throne; but a settled pain lay 
always, wearingly and consumingly, on her heart; she never tried to 
employ herself, she never spoke save to answer necessary questions in the 
briefest manner, and she seldom moved. 

Basil never came to comfort his wife; he began to loathe the woman 
who had left her sick infant to go to a gay party of pleasure ; he turned 
indignantly from the vain, heartless mother; and the hour that should 
have drawn those alienated hearts once more into conjugal sympathy 
and tenderness passed away, leaving the gulf wider and deeper than 
ever. 

After Basil returned from the funeral of his little son, he resolved to 
remain no longer under his own roof. His friend, Captain Leavers, was 
impatient to set out on his fishing expedition, and_he fretted at every 
days delay. He would hear of no companion save Basil, and he would 
not go alone; and so, loosed from all home affections, and importuned 
almost hourly by Leavers, he suddenly made up his mind to go the next 
day, and betake himself to salmon fishing on the Norwegian lakes and 
rivers for the ensuing weeks. 

He bade Lilian a formal adieu, and she was left alone in her solitary 
chamber, with no friend, no more loving attendant than her own maid. 

One evening, after a day of storm and wind, the sun broke forth, the 
rain-clouds rolled heavily away, and before nightfall the soft blue of the 
summer sky spread itself over the populous haunts of the noisy city, and 
the aristocratic precincts of the West End. Lilian rose from her bed, 
and, without ringing for her maid, tremulously arrayed herself in the first 
garments that she could find. The astonishment of the girl was ex- 
treme, when she returned from her gossip in the kitchen, and found her 
mistress sitting by the empty grate, exhausted almost to fainting by the 
exertion of dressing, and yet more by the revulsion of feeling that 
almost overpowered her, as she put on the garments of every-day life 
once more. Lilian ordered her maid to bring her some tea, and when 
she had taken it, she felt stronger and considerably revived. The long 
torpor was over, and she began to feel restless, and ch! so  sore- 
hearted. 

Fecbly she made her way to the drawing-room; that room that had 
witnessed her pride, her vanity, her agony of spirit through the dreary 
night-watches, and now her loneliness, her desertion, her utter hopeless- 
ness. She sat down in her accustomed place, listlessly gazing at the 
blue sky, so vivid after the rain, and flecked with bright white clouds 
driving swiftly to the south. The street was very still; there seemed a 
lull in the hurry and bustle of London life, and the house, too, was silent 
as the grave. No sound of baby laughter, no voice of childish pain or 
passion broke on the perfect quietude of the upper rooms, no hasty 
ringing of bells, no quick manly tread ascending from the study! All 
was hushed as night, or death! 
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The stillness became to Lilian awful, then unbearable, and the tran- 
quillity of the outer world seemed to force on her a strange unnatural 
composure ; for, while she leaned back in her large chair, gazing at the el 
soft blue evening sky, her breast was thrilled with anguish, her soul died wet 
within her for very bitterness and despair, and she kept back the burn- 
ing tears that swelled under her heavy eyelids, and drove down the 
sobs and sighs that were longing to escape into audible life. It was a 
relief when the postman’s sharp double knock thundered far down the 
street. Nearer and nearer it came, and Lilian was sure he was bringing 
her a letter, though she guessed not, and cared not, from whom. 

Yes, there were the two characteristic strokes at the hall door, and a 
minute afterwards the page brought a letter on a salver. It was from 
Eleanor, a long epistle of condolence and consolation ; but Lilian never 
tried to read it. Even the sight of that handwriting sharpened her 
pain ; she could not bear to think of Eleanor. As she was folding up 
the letter, her eyes fell on a once dear and familiar name—Alice Rayner. ead 
“Do you know,’ ran Hleanor’s epistle, “they say here that Alice vee 
Rayner is dying; and what is very strange, she is not at Kirby-Brough, | 
nor has been this long time. In the spring she became much worse, a EE 
and that old uncle who keeps one of the royal lodges in Windsor Park, nf 
would have her up to London for the best advice. You know he 1s her 
mother’s brother, this Mr. Brookes, and he has often and often begged 
Alice to come and live with him, but she never could make up her mind : 
to leave Yorkshire. Now, however, it seems his only daughter and “aa 
child has married, and gone to Canada, or Australia, I forget which ; 
and he spoke so much of his loneliness, and dwelt so strongly on some 
new kind of medical treatment that has been very successful in cases a1) 
like hers, and she thought it best to yield to his wishes. And so the ae 4 
old gentleman actually came here, all the way from Windsor, and took 
Aliee home with him. At first, they say, she was better, and went out 
a great deal in a little donkey carriage they keep, but when the hot ai 
weather came she drooped and faded, and now the doctors—and Mr. mat) 
Brookes has spared no expense, but consulted the very best authorities i: 
—says she is dying, and cannot live many weeks. How strange that 
Alice has been in town, so near us, and we did not knowit; butif i 
we had known it, she is quite out of our circle; and even now she is 
within twenty miies from you, and you could go and sce her if you 
liked: but I would advise you not, you have already had too much to | 
endure, and your poor nerves need no further shock.’ Here followed 
more condolences, but Lilian did not read any more. Bd 

Alice dying! Alice in town, without letting her know, or calling ! ae] 
But then she remembered how she had neglected Alice, by leaving her 
letters unanswered, and by writing short formal epistles, when tardy 
conscience at length forced her to take up her pen. Ever since her 
marriage this had been more or less the case, and it was not probable 
that Alice, during her brief visits to town, would be in a condition to 
pay visits, even to an old friend, and that friend one who had so cruelly et 
and coldly neglected her. ‘And yet,” said Lilian to herself, “it was baa 
not that; all my neglect, all my heartlessness could not estrange Alice ; : 
she was too good, too noble-minded, and she is so still, She was unable 
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to come to me, or I know well I should have seen her; but why did she 
not write—just a little note—a line to say where she was staying, and 
to ask me to go to her?” 

Then a thought flashed across Lilian’s mind, and she rose, with all her 
old impetuosity, to seek what she wanted, but it would not do; her head 
swam, and she tottered, and almost fell, before she crossed the room, 
She sat down before a china bowl, placed in an obscure corner ; she drew 
it towards her, and began to examine its contents. 

They seemed miscellaneous enough—invitation notes, visiting cards, 
small bills, paid and unpaid, memoranda, dried rose leaves, and lavender, 
and old letters and circulars. Many of the latter, and even some of the 
former, were unopened. Lilian had grown terribly careless of late, and 
if a note were brought to her at an inopportune moment, she had accus- 
tomed herself to toss it into the china bowl, there to await her leisure or 
be forgotten, as the case might be; and she feared that Alice had writ- 
ten, and that, having failed to recognise the writing, the missive had 
been consigned to this receptacle of stray documents. It was so; at 
the very bottom, half buried in pol-pourrz, lay a tiny note from Alice, 
begging Lilian to come to her at her lodgings at Pentonville, or if other- 
wise engaged, to write to her at her new address in Windsor Park. It 
was not too late for the post, and Lilian at once began to write. Her 
letter was very short :— 

DeArese Anice,—Till this evening I did not know you had left 
Kirby-Brough; I have but just read your note, I will explain when [ 
see you. Alice, dear, all is changed with me; my child is in his little 
erave, my husband is far away, and [—I have no hope. I would fain 
go to my boy, but I cannot; his bright home will never, never be mine. 
Let me come to you. I will tell you all, and you will forgive 

« Your miserable 
¢ LILIAN.” 

From that hour Lilian nursed herself, and took nourishing food, that 
she might be strong enough for her twenty miles’ journey. How could 
she have neglected Alice so long! For now, Alice seemed all the com- 
fort that remained to her upon earth; the thought of Alice was hope in 
despair, light in darkness, a gleam of heaven’s sunshine, riving the low 
dense thunder-clouds of grief and hopelessness. Poor Lilian! how per- 
tinaciously she clung to reeds of earth ; even now in her great and 
lonely sorrow, she never thought of lifting her eyes to the everlasting 
hills, whence come strength and peace. 

By return of post Lilian’s letter was answered. ‘Two or three crooked 
lines, in characters that she never would have known as Alices’s small, 
delicate handwriting, were all. hey bade Lilian come immediately, 
‘‘ for the time was short.” 

It was still early morning ; indeed, Lilian had not yet risen, and there 
was abundance of time to make all needful arrangements, and depart 
that very afternoon. 

She rang for her maid; told her that she was suddenly called to visit 
a sick—perhaps a dying—friend, and that her trunk must be packed 
forthwith. She despatched the page for a “ Bradshaw,” and then she lay 
back in her bed, thinking of all the old time—of Alice, in her bright, 
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joyous youth, and in her first serious illness; of the last Sabbath even- 
ing, when she had taken her farewell of Alice, and received from her the 
little, worn Bible, that had been her solace and companion day and 
night all that long, weary season of pain and isolation from the world. 
That little precious Bible, its soiled, pencilled pages—where was it ? 

It was long since Lilian had scenit; but she fancied it was ina 
drawer with other disused articles; so she rose and sought it in the 
dressing-room, and there it was, with many other things that reminded 
Lilian of the day s that were no more. 

She went back with the little volume in her hand, and opened it. 
The leaves naturaily fell apart at one place, where they had often 
remained fixed for hours, when Alice needed strength and comfort. The 
first words that met Lilian’s gaze were the verses—“ Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God, believe alsoin Me. In My Father's house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, | would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. Andif I go and prepare a place for you, lL 
will come again, and receive you unto Myself, that where [ am, there ye 
may be also.” ‘he sacred words thrilled Lilian’s heavy, aching heart ; 
they awoke an echo in her soul that had never before sounded in its 
darkened depths. 

And a mighty cry went up from that troubled human soul—“ O God! 
O Father Almighty! give to me that peace—that peace which the world 
knoweth not. O Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, 
orant me ‘Thy peace !” 

The Spirit of God moved on the face of the waters, and God said, 
‘Let there be light!” and, as in the old time, when brightness and 
beauty arose out of chaos, so was there light in that fallen, sinful, world- 
worn soul! Not the perfect c not even the full beams of the morn- 
ing—but a streak of heaven’s own radiance, pure though faint; eternal 
and unfading, though far, far away on the n nountain-tops. 











CHAPTER XV.—ALICE 


Summer sunset on the stately towers of Windsor, on the dark turrets 
of classic Eton, on the green Clewerfields, on the royal river winding his 
broad silvery way through many a tract of ¢ ceoodly meadow-land ! 

Sunset on hill and dale, on earth and sky. | The whole landscape was 
bathed in that rich soft light that glorifies the fall of night, in the warm 
ripe, glowing month of August. 

Lilian oazed on the fair scene with something of awe; it was so 
calmly, orandly beautiful. 

Lilian ended her railway journey at the South-Western station ; and 
here she easily procured a carriage to take her to the remote corner of 
the park, where Mr. Brookes’ lodge was situated. ‘The sun had touched 
the horizon when she reached her destination. It was a roomy cottage, 
standing in a well-kept garden, and surrounded by sylvan scenery of the 
loveliest description. An old man was stooping down near the gate, 
busied with his verbenas and picotees, that were the pride and glory of 
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his heart. He raised his head as the carriage approached, and secine 
that it stopped at his house, he stepped forth, with all the grace of a 
gentleman of the old vegime, to offer his services to the lady in alighting. 

A few words explained who Lilian was, though Mr. Brookes had not 
been slow to conjecture ; but they had not expected their guest till the 
following day, or even later still. 

The carriage dismissed, Lilian stood with Mr. Brookes in the bright 
flowery garden. She trembled to ask how Alice was: she was living, 
certainly, for the little casements were flung wide open to the evening 
air; there was no sign of death about the quiet secluded house ; but 
neither was there any appearance of the invalid herself. ‘The sound of 
wheels had called no one to the window—no one sat there inhaling the 
sweet, cool breeze, so refreshing after the sultry heat of the day—no one 
was gazing at the large red orb slowly sinking westward between the 
boughs of the ancient forest-trees. 

At last she summoned courage. ‘“ Mr. Brookes, how is Alice? is she 
better P” 

“Alice is going home,” said the old man, sadly, but so calmly, that 
Lilian did not understand him. 

“ Going home!” echoed Lilian, in extreme surprise. “I thought for 
the future she intended residing with you.” 

Mr. Brookes pointed to the blue cloudless sky above. ‘“ Alice is going 
there !—to her Father’s home on high—to the house not made with 
hands !” 

‘To one of the ‘many mansions,’ to the place that is prepared for 
her,’ returned Lilian softly, thinking of the chapter she had read so 
many times since the morning. “ Mr. Brookes, may I go to Alice now ?”’ 

‘¢ Wait a little, dear lady,” replied the old gentleman. ‘“ Bridget! 
come here, Bridget. Mrs. Hope is come; go gently, and teli Miss Alice.” 

In five minutes Lilian was standing by Alice’s side. She lay on a 
couch, in a roomy parlour, at the back of the house. The window was 
completely wreathed with roses and clematis, and opened upon a view 
of one of the forest glades, a scene of surpassing loveliness. Alice was 
little altered since Lilian last saw her. She was scarcely thinner, no 
paler, and her dark brown eyes were lustrous as ever; but she was 
weaker ; the white, attenuated hand could scarcely clasp Lilian’s, and 
her voice was very low; so low, that it needed close proximity to dis- 
tinguish every word. 

“Alice, Alice! oh, Alice !’? was all Lilian could say, as she knelt by 
her friend’s sofa, and kissed the meek, fading face, that was so soon to 
behold the King in His beauty, in the land that is very far off. ‘‘ Oh, 
Alice! I am come back to you once more, like a wounded bird, that can 
never, never plume itself for flight again. ” 

‘Not for the old flight, perhaps,’ murmured Alice, “but for the 
heavenward journey. Lilian, dearest, you will start afresh, will you 
not ?—you will meet me in yonder bright world ?” 

“Tf I might, oh! if I only might!” cried Lilian, passionately. 
“ And, Alice, my child, my little child, that I neglected !—and yet I 
did love it; indeed I did,—my boy is there; and he will, I fear me, 
never see his miserable mother again.” 
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“Not so, Lilian; the portals of heaven stand wide open; it needs 
only that one should present himself in his Master’s name. ‘There is 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.’ ” 

But it was too late that night to converse further. The agitation of 
Lilian’s arrival had sadly exhausted Alice; and, ere long, Mr. Brookes 
came to carry her into the adjoining room, which had once been his own 
sleeping-chamber, but was now given up to the invalid. Bridget, who 
seemed to be both faithful servant and humble friend, begged Mrs. Hope 
to leave Alice for the night ; and Lilian, herself wearied, and still weak, 
was thankful to find her bed ready, and all things ready for her repose. 
And that night she knelt not down to repeat a mere formula, but to 
beseech Him, who ever waits to revive the spirit of the humble and the 
heart of the contrite ones, to bring her out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light, and to lead her into the way of life everlasting. 

In the morning she awoke refreshed and calmed. The small house- 
hold had long been astir, and Lilian, on descending, found breakfast 
awaiting her; but Alice was not brought to her sofa till nearly noon. 

Mr. Brookes was gone on business to Frogmore; Bridget was busy in 
the kitchen; so Alice and Lilian were left alone to commune with their 
own hearts, and with each other. 

Seen in the full light of day, Lilian perceived how fragile Alice had 
become, and she saw, what she had failed to see in the dusky twilight of 
the preceding evening, an expression on the worn, white face, of such 
calm, such peace, as might have graced the brows of the glorified spirits 
before the throne. Lilian looked long on the quiet countenance, and she 
read in its aspect the token of departure. It was even as if the lights 
from the windows of her Father’s house were already shining on the 
mortal features ; as if the yearning spirit beheld some faint glimpses of 
the glory to be revealed on the other side of Jordan. 

‘“ Lilian !”’ said Alice, opening her eyes, and gazing tenderly on her 
friend, ‘‘the world has dealt hardly with you since you and I parted 
more than two years ago.” 

Lilian could only lay down her work and weep. 

“Tell me all,” was Alice’s request. 

And Lilian told all without reserve. She did not spare herself though 
she spared Basil. She told how great had been her pride, her self-will, 
her neglect of her highest and sweetest duties; how she had lived with- 
out God in the world, caring only for the things of time; walking not 
after the Spirit, but after the flesh; how she had sought for happiness ; 
how she had craved peace and content; and how she had failed utterly 
in her search after all three, till the heavy hand of God was laid upon 
her, and her child was snatched from her embrace, and her husband 
estranged—it might be for ever. 

‘¢ And now,” continued Lilian, ‘‘now, in my great need and affliction, 
I have found a ray of hope. I have been reading of that peace which 
the world giveth not, and, in secking it, some little of its sweet influence 
has fallen upon me. Weary and heavy laden I come to Him, who calls 
such as Iam to hear and follow Him, and be blesaed for evermore ;— 
surely He will give me rest.” 
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‘“‘ He giveth rest to the weary,” said Alice. ‘‘ He will take from you 
the burden of your sins; He will give you rest, and satisfy the deepest 
cravings of your soul. He has led me forth by a path that I knew not; 
He has been with me in hours of pain and weariness ; He has long given 
me rest from vain struggles after health and intercourse with the world ; 
now He is going to give me the rest that remaineth for the children of 
God. 

‘¢ Alice, you said well, when long ago you told me there were bitterer 
things to endure than the body’s sickness. Sometimes, lately, I have 
envied you. I have thought it would be far easier to lie down for years 
on a couch of pain and weariness, especially when there is the hope of 
heaven coming every day nearer and nearer, than to live a short life of 
disappointment in an evil, unsatisfying mocking world. Oh, Alice! you 
have been spared much ; you have never known what it is to make ship- 
wreck of your most precious things. You have never loved with all the 
intensity of woman’s love, only to have that love flung back upon your 
heart, as a worthless thing. You have never been misunderstood, wil- 
fully misconstrued, as I have been. You have never been a deserted wife 
—a childless mother.” 

“No,” returned Alice ; “but, Lilian, I will tell you now what no one 
knows. I have loved truly and well, and I believed that I was loved 
again. Perhaps I wrongly interpreted words and glances, that seemed 
to me to speak volumes. I cannot tell; it does not matter now; but 
my accident came, I was laid aside for a whole lifetime, and even had 
the love been mutual, which I never knew, it must have been relin- 
quished. The sweetest of human ties was not for me; I could never be 
wife and mother; but it was long ere I entirely gave up the hope of 
recovery, and longer still ere I bowed my head in resignation to the 
Almighty will, saying from my inmost heart ‘ Thy will be done.’” 

“‘ Alice; how could you ever say it ?” 

“T never could say it, so long as I strove in my ownstrength. I told 
myself that I was weak, that I was wrong, that reason and wisdom bade 
me submit unmurmuringly ; but it was in vain. The wound was only 
hidden, not healed, and even when J thought I had attained something 
of composure, the pain broke out afresh, and I writhed in helplessness, 
longing for peace, and crying out for repose. Oh, Lilian! the physical 
suffering, the dreary days, the long wakeful nights, were easy to bear, 
in comparison with the bitter strife within. For months and years my 
soul was always 

‘¢ «Seeking rest, and finding none.’ ” 

‘‘ But rest came at last. How, Alice?” 

“One who, inold times, ruled the winds and the waves, saw the tem- 
pests of my heart, and said to the rebellious wili and the proud self- 
reliance, ‘ Peace, be still,’ and immediately there was a great calm! I 
learned to love Him in whom alone is eternal life; I learned to love 
Him who first loved me, and gave Himself for me; and in that know- 
ledge, that love, I found peace and joy; my couch of pain became a 
pleasant resting-place.’’ 

‘And after that, Alice, did no regrets ever arise, no yearnings for 
the sweet happiness that might have been ?” 
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“Often, often! but God gave me strength and comfort, and I had 
His word, with many a blessed promise, many an assurance that all 
things must work together for my good, and always the hope, the anti- 
cipation of the bliss beyond the confines of mortality-” 

‘And how does it seem now ; do you feel that all has been for the 
best, Alice P” 

“For the very best, Lilian! So I am content to be sure it was a 
Father’s hand that inflicted the chastisement ; and what I know not 
now, I shall know hereafter, for then I shall know, even as I am known 
—and so soon—a very few days it may be!” 

Lilian looked tenderly at the patient face that wore even then some- 
what of the solemn beauty of an angel, and gladly would she have lain 
down in Alice’s place, looking back in thankfulness on the past, and 
waiting joyfully the coming of the celestial messenger. 

It was a slothful wish, the desire of one who longed for the crown 
and the palm, but who shrank from the cross, and the long pilgrimage of 
toil and warfare. 

Alice understood her friend’s half-implied wish, and she replied by 
pointing to a verse in a book that lay open before her :— 


‘¢ Thine image, Lord, bestow, I ask to serve Thee here below, 
Thy presence and Thy love; Then reign with Thee above.” 





CHAPTER XVI.—GOING HOME. 


In the evening Lilian went to walk in the park alone. It was an 
hour for self-communion and meditation. 

She thought of Basil, far away amid icy mountains, and dark pine- 
forests, and wild, impetuous streams. Would he ever return to her? 
would he ever be the same, as in happy, bygone days? She thought 
he would; but it might be very long before he could be won back again 
to the side and heart of her who, despite of all folly, all temper, loved 
him so dearly. 

A long, trying estrangement from her husband might be her punish- 
ment for the wilful errors of the past; and Lilian reverently bent her 
head, saying, “I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have 
sinned against Him.” 

Till the sunlight had quite faded, and the large moon was shining 
serenely through the trees, she lingered in the little wood, where she 
had found a seat on a rustic bench; then she walked slowly to the lodge, 
wondering within herseli# whether she might gaze on that glorious, 
solemn beauty around her—woodland and dewy glade—bright summer 
moon, and pale, glittering stars—and venture to say, ‘‘ My Father made 
them all-” 

It was rather late when she rcached the lodge, and Mr. Brookes came 
out to meet her. Alice was already settled for the night, and Lilian 
thought she seemed comfortable and incliined to sleep. She would have 
liked to stay with her friend, but Bridget would not hear of 1t. 

‘Mrs. Hope looked white and weak enough already,” she said, ‘‘ with- 
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out having her rest broken; and she was used to it, and rather liked 
it than otherwise.” 

So Lilian went away to the sitting-room, and read the evening chapter 
to Mr. Brookes; for the old man’s eyes were growing dim, and, even 
with spectacles, he had to pore painfully over the large print of his 
well-used Bible. He looked very pleased when the young lady asked 
him if she might read what he wished aloud, and he thanked her grate- 
fully, and bade her choose for herself. She selected her favourite 14th 
of John ; and once more her heart burned within her, as she read the 
words of peace and consolation— 

‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

The next day was not so sultry as the preceding ones had been; the 
air was cool, bright, and clear; and Alice, on her couch near the window, 
seemed invigorated by the pleasant breeze, bearing with it the breath of 
many flowers and fragrant leaves. 

Lilian sat all the morning by Alice’s side, sometimes working, some- 
times conversing ; then Mr. Brookes came into his dinner, and then 
followed the quiet afternoon hour, when the breeze died away and not a 
leaf stirred, not a bud or blade fluttered in the still, clear air. 

“Tam very tired,” said Alice, faintly, when Lilian bent over her to 
arrange her pillow. ‘I feel as if sleep were coming. What if it be the 
sleep from which one wakens on the other side of the grave! What if 
my weary eyelids are going to close for ever on the things of time !” 

Lilian looked into the dark, quiet eyes; but they shone with all their 
native lustre; the hollow cheek was not thinner or whiter than it had 
long been, and the features wore their old expression of almost saint- 
like calm; yet, nevertheless, there was a change—that change that 
comes but once—that is more easily imagined than described—that, 
once beheld, is never forgotten by the awed beholder. 

Lilian knew that the time of departure was at hand, and she sum- 
moned Bridget, who immediately set some one to seek her master, and 
bring him home. It was long ere he came, for the messenger knew not 
where to seek him; and meanwhile Lilian and Bridget sat watching the 
fast ebbing tide of that failing human life. The evening wore on, and 
there was no further change; but suddenly, just as the sunset rays were 
gilding the forest boughs, Alice rallied, and asked to be lifted on her 
pillows. ‘Lilian!’ she said, ‘dear Lilian! you, too, will tread the 
way to Mount Zion, will you not? You, too, will be of those who serve 
Him, doing His will here on earth, and at last joining with that multi- 
tude before the throne in the song of the redeemed ?”’ 

“God helping me, I will,” answered Lilian, solemnly. “ Here, by 
your side, Alice, before you go to God, I renounce the vain shadows 
which all my wasted life I have unceasingly pursued. I trust in the 
mercy of Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, for the remission of my 
sins, and for the blissful assurance of everlasting life; henceforward | 
desire to be His in thought, word, and action. But Iam very weak, 
very ignorant.” 

“ His grace is sufficient for the frailest and the simplest,” returned 
Alice. ‘Iam content, Lilian; God has answered all my prayers, and 
given me the desire of my heart. I longed to see you striving for the 
best things—the things that make for your everlasting peace.” 
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Then, after a pause, Alice said, “Is it growing dark, Lilian ?” 

. Yes ; it is rather dusk. The sun has gone down, ‘but the red light 
is still on the tree- tops.” 

“Tt is the light of dawn,” said Alice, feebly, but clearly. 

Lilian thought her senses wandered; but it was not so. Alice went 
on, but now her voice had sunk to a mere whisper— 

“ Lilian, I do not see the sunset light on the trees. I see the dawn 
of eternal day. T'ke darkness is passing away, the radiance brightens ; 
no more shadows, no more night !” 

“ You will see my boy,” said Lilian. « Oh, Alice, tell him I loved 
him, and I trust to come to him when God sees fit to call me away! I 
am glad now he is there; so safe, so happy, in the bosom of Him who 
loved the little children.” 

‘“‘T will tell him,” replied Alice, ‘‘if the ministering spirits who do 
their mission between heaven and earth have not already told him. Is 
my uncle come P” 

He had just arrived, and he came in to speak the last words of love 
and farewell to her he had taken to his heart as his own child. He 
bent over her, and took her chilly hand in his, while he tenderly kissed 
the pallid lips: and she murmured, “God our Father bless you, dear 
uncle, and bring you safe home "’ 

‘* A day’s march nearer home!” he returned: “it will be so every 
evening. I aman old man; ere long the Master will come and call for 
me; andthen may I, by His orace, be enabled to say, ‘I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished by course, I have kept the faith.’ 

Alice smiled faintly, and then all was still. 

Bridget whispered to her master that she would bring in the lights. 

‘‘ Better not; better not,” he said. ‘She must not be disturbed. 
She is going where they need no candle, neither light of the sun nor 
moon : she will never look on earthly things again.’ 

It was even so. Alice was passing away; ‘darkness and light were 
both alike to her; she knew not whether it was evening-time or morn- 
ing; she knew not that Mr. Brookes and Lilian were kneeling beside her, 
that Bridget was weeping at the foot of the sofa; very, very faintly 
flickered the last pale flame of mortal life; and all was silence in the 
darkening room; they seemed to be waiting to catch the first rustling 
of the wings of the angel. 

‘Hush!’ said Alice, suddenly, and the whispered word sounded 
clearly in the stillness of that solemn hour. 

‘What is it?” asked Mr. Brookes. He bent his head to catch the 
next words. Slowly, but distinctly, they came—‘ the sound of many 
waters ;—the angels’ song !”’ 

That which had been Alice lay cold and still for evermore. The poor 
clay that had suffered so much, so long, so patiently, rested at last. The 
ransomed soul was gone to God. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The Pilgrim Fathers, 


OR LOYALTY TO CONSCIENCE.— Continued. 
By tHe Rev. H. STARMER. 


‘wo companies were taken when assembled for worship, the second 
company being thrust into one cell, where they formed themselves into 
a Christian Church. Then came the imprisonment of John Greenwood 
and Henry Barrowe, who, after being in prison between five and six 
years, were executed in March, 1593; and two months later the devoted 
Jno. Penry fell a victim to the persecuting power. 

It was alittle later than this (about the year 1602) that at the village 
of Scrooby, in the county of Nottinghamshire, a Church was formed, 
consisting of men and women in whom this deeper Protestant feeling, to 


which we have referred, was very strong. This was the Church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 





CHAPTER II.—THEIR DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


Our last chapter brought us to the formation of the Church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. An account of that formation is thus given by one of 
the members. ‘Several religious people, near the joining borders of 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, finding their pious 
ministers urged with subscriptions, or silenced, and being greatly 
troubled themselves with spies and informers, which they patiently bore 
many years, we removed to shake off the yoke of Anti-christian bondage, 
and as the Lord’s free people, join themselves by covenant into a church, 
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to walk in all God’s ways made known to them, or to be made known, 
according to their best endeavours, whatever it cost them!” ‘Thus, very 
simple was the constitution, but worthy of the little heroic band, those 
last four words,—‘‘ whatever it cost them.” English men and women, 
with tender hearts, with human ties and human weaknesses about them, 
had received what they knew to be the truth, and they were prepared to 
follow it whatever it cost them. Only think of the tremendous forces in 
the face of which this little company thus resolutely took their stand ! 
There was the Act of Keclesiastical Supremacy, the Act of Uniformity, 
the Act requiring the attendance of every one at the parish church on 
the Sabbath, the penalty for violating, which had by this time become 
£20 per month and imprisonment till paid ; there was the Star Chamber 
and the Awful Court of High Commission with the merciless Whitgifi 
at its head; there were branches of this court all over the land; there 
were hosts of spies ready to visit every hamlet where ‘“‘ heresy” was sup- 
posed to exist. Then, too, Copping and Thacker, Barrowe and Green- 
wood, Penry, and Johnson, had lately suffered martyrdom; and these 
very men had already suffered much themselves. Yet, with prayerful 
hearts they entered into that fellowship, resolving in God’s strength to 
be true to the light they had, whatever the cost might prove to be! 

Their first pastor was Richard Clyfton, a minister who, for conscience 
sake, had relinguished his living at Worksop. He soon left for Holland, 
and was succeeded in the office ‘of pastor by the celebrated John Robin- 
son. 

Then came the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and James I. ascended the 
throne. From him, being by profession a Presbyterian, the Separatists 
and Puritans expected very much, but they got nothing. With Ban- 
croft as Archbishop of Canterbury, matters were carried farther than 
before, and the penalties of Nonconformity were increased. ‘The very 
roads, and dens, and caves, became unsafe. Accordingly, the little 
company at Scrooby resolved to go over to Holland, where religious 
freedom was enjoyed, and whither many of their fellow Nonconformists 
had already fled. or this they had to make all their arrangements in 
secret. They succeeded in hiring a ship at Boston, and the day for their 
departure was fixed. They all reached the place, having travelled chiefly 
by night, and soon got everything on board. But alas, the captain 
pr oved tre itor, so that they were all arrested. They were kept j in prison 
a month, and then were sent back, pillaged and disheartened to their 
native village. In the following spring they made another attempt, 
some of them succeeding in setting away, while others, chiefly women, 
were again arrested. In about a month, however, they all reached 
Amsterdam, and were thus out of the reach of English Ecclesiastical 
intolerance. They soon removed to Leyden, where they were able to 
obtain a comfortable maintenance, and where they remained for about 
12 years. Then it was found that the membership of the Church was 
somewhat declining, and that there was want of affinity between that 
Dutch soil and the seeds of ecclesiastical and religious truth the exiles 
sought to plant. It became evident that if they ‘remained there they 
would not hand down to posterity the principles for which they had 
given up and endured so much. 
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It now occurred to some, the prospect being no brighter in Eng- 
land—-that they might set up a pure spiritual worship in the northern 
parts of Victoria, plant their principles there, and at the same time, be 
of service to their native country. After much thought and prayer, it 
was decided they should go, part of the Church going first to prepare 
the way for the rest. Property was sold, and a common fund established. 
A small vessel of 60 tons, ‘“‘ The Speedwell” was purchased at once, and 
in her some of their number came over to England to make arrange- 
ments with the Virginia Company, who held jurisdiction in the parts to 
which the Pilgrims wished to go. After much trouble and delay they 
succeeded with this Company, though with great disadvantage to them- 
selves. Before returning in the “Speedwell ” they hired a vessel in 
London of 180 tons, the famous ‘* Mayflower,” arranging for her to be 
ready at Southampton at a certain time. In these two vessels the Pil- 
erims sailed from Southampton on the 5th of August, 1620! 

From the report of the master of the “ Speedwell,’ both vessels put 
into Dartmouth Harbour, where the “Speedwell” underwent consider- 
able repairs. They put to sea again, but again the master of the 
“Speedwell” complained, and both vessels returned to Plymouth. 
There the “Speedwell” was abandoned, and the “‘ Mayflower,” having 
had nearly all transferred to her, proceeded on her eventful voyage on 
the 6th of September. 

When fairly out, one of the main braces of the ship gave way, and a 
serious consultation was held, as to whether they should not return. It 
was. however, successfully patched up, and they pursued their voyage. 
On the 9th of November the weary voyagers first sighted land at Cape 
Cod, and very thankful they were for the sight of the long looked for 
shore. Before landing they drew up a constitution, combining them- 
selves into a civil body politic, all the men, 41 in number, subscribing 
their names. John Carver was chosen governor for one year. As soon 
as possible he landed with 15 men, to explore the country, but returned 
at night, having seen neither house nor human being. Other exploring 
parties were sent out, and then on the 20th of December, having taken 
the ‘‘ Mayflower” round to Plymouth Bay, the party landed on the 
celebrated Plymouth Rock,—dreary and desolate in the extreme at that 
time, but now honoured with a grand memorial hall, erected in com- 
memoration of the landing of the Pilgrims. No condition could possibly 
be more cheerless. ‘There was nothing to gladden, but everything to 
depress. The food they took scarcely lasted the voyage, and then there 
was the return voyage of the ship to be provided for. In afew weeks 
Bradford, Standish, Allerton, and Winslow were left widowers. Six of 
their number died in December, 8 in January, 17 in February, and 13 
in March. On the 21st of March only 20 of the 41 that signed the 
document drawn up before landing, were left. During the winter 50 
out of the 101 that landed passed away. Yet those 50 held on their 
way, soon began to trade with the Indians, and in a few years, by dili- 
gence, and endurance, and toil, were able to purchase their exemption 
from all further control on the part of the chartered company. And 
out of their settlement mainly grew the great American nation! ‘“ If 
the American nation,’ says the Honourable Abbott Lawrence, late 
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United States’ Ambassador, “has proved to the world that religious 
freedom and religious faith may flourish together, or that perfect liberty, 
and perfect law, are not incompatible, I attribute it in no slight degree 
to the deep and permanent influence which the principles of the Pil- 
erim Fathers and their little commonwealth have had upon its character.” 
They were few, and lowly, and feeble, they were oppressed and despised, 
but because they were true to their conscience and their God, they suc. 
ceeded in their great enterprise. Let us be true to the light we have, 
and we too shall bless our age and our race. 





sound. 


We have already hinted in a former article that sound is the result 
of vibration. <A body is said to be vibrating, when its component par- 
ticles—that is to say the minute atoms of which it is composed—are in 
a state of motion, although the body itself does not change its position. 
The illustration of this, most commonly given, is that of a wire, or bar 
of iron, or other metal, which, being firmly fixed by one end, of course 
cannot move its position as a whole. If this bar be struck it will vibrate, 
2.¢e., its particles will all be set in motion, although the bar itself 1s 
stationary, and these vibrations being communicated to the ear, cause 
the sensation of sound. A little explanation is, however, required as to 
the manner in which the motion is carried to the ear. Now, it is easy 
to understand that the particles composing our metal bar (or other body 
in a state of vibration) moving quickly to and fro, must give a rapid 
succession of little blows to the surrounding particles of air; these in 
their turn strike the particles next to them, and this process is repeated 
until the disturbing influence reaches the ear of the bystander, causing 
him to hear a sound. Arrange a number of croquet balls in a straight 
line close together, and give the ball at one end a smart blow; were the 
latter standing alcne, it would, of course, be sent violently flying away. 
It is, however, stopped by the second ball, which, receiving the shock, 
passes it on in turn to the next in position, and so on along the line to 
the last, which, having no opposing force, is set in motion. This pro- 
cess is Just what happens to the air when disturbed by a body in vibra- 
tion; the blows given to the atmospheric particles in its immediate 
vicinity are passed on to the particles next the ear, and by them commu- 
nicated to the ear itself. 

Scientific men make a distinction between a noise and a musical 
sound: the first is the result of a single blow, whilst the latter is only 
produced by a number of blows in succession being dealt to the air ; 
and the “ pitch” of a musical sound or note is determined by the num- 
ber of blows given in a certain space of time, say a second. If these 
blows be few and far between, the sound will be low in tone; if on the 
contrary the vibrations be given rapidly, a high note is the result. An 
ingenious instrument has been invented, by means of which the number 
of distinct vibrations necessary to produce a certain note, are easily as- 
certained. A wheel, having on its circumference a certain number of 
teeth or cogs, is made to revolve with even velocity, and in so doing 
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causing the teeth to strike the edge of a fixed card. This produces a 
continued sound which becomes hieher or lower in tone accordingly as 
the wheel is turned at a greater or Jess rate. In connection with’ the 
Wheel is a dial and hand, indicating the number of revolutions of the 
wheel, and thus, by the aid of a watch, it is easy to find the number of 
blows per second required to produce any note. 

We have hitherto spoken only of sounds travelling in our ordinary 
atmosphere; all other mediums, however, will transmit them; under 
water, sounds are carried to a great distance; miners, again, can fre- 
quently distinguish the blows from the picks of men working in neigh- 
bouring cuttings, although divided, perhaps, by many feet of solid 
rock. 

«The necessity of some medium for the transmission of sound i 
proved by exper iment. Ifa bell be rung in the exhausted receiver of an 
air pump, the sound will be hardly perceptible, while the tones will 
become clear and distinct on readmitting the air.” 

Although different mediums transmit sounds with varying velocities, 
yet all passing through any one medium, travel at the same rate. Were 
not this the case, the musical art would be an impossibility ; the several 
notes composing a chord, for instance, instead of reaching our cars alto- 
gether, would be heard one by one at different times ; whilst other notes 
intended to reach us separately, would come to our ears together in 
horrid discord. Under these circumstances, we fear that the old power 
of music to ‘“‘soothe the savage breast,’ would be entirely lost. In air 
sound travels at the rate of rather more than 1100 feet per second, but 
through many solid substances it travels at a far greater rate. 

Light and sound are very similar in many respects ; both are produced 
by vibratory motion; both are transmitted by a surrounding medium 
In waves; both are reflected in much the same manner ; these are some 
of the points of resemblance, but not nearly all. Echoes are the result 
of the reflection of sound from some surface which stops its further 
progress in a forward direction. The sound waves strike against the 
opposing body, rebound, and travel back towards the spot from whence 
they started, or perhaps in a slightly altered direction, according to the 
angle at which they come in contact with the reflecting surface, in just 
the same way as do rays of light. 

If the sound waves be allowed to travel unhindered, they will spread 
equally in all directions, like the rings on the surface of a pond when a 
stone is cast in, and will in like manner soon disperse. I, however, 
they be concentrated or collected in some way, and kept from wandering 
off into space, the sound will be carried very much farther. ‘he least 
whisper by a person at one end of a long iron tube, may be distinctly 
heard at the other end, even if half a mile distant. Practical use is now 
made of this principle; by means of tubes carried through the walls of 
large buildings, persons may carry on conversation readily, though 
stationed at remote points, with several rooms intervening. When the 
great Britannia bridge, which carries the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
across the Menia Straits, was in course of construction, the tubular cells 
which extend from one end of the bridge to the other, were used by the 
workmen engaged in the erection, as speaking tubes, orders being passed 
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from one end to the other, a length of 1,500 feet, with the greatest 
ease. 

A very good example of the reflection of sound is to be found in the 
whispering gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the peculiarities of 


which many of our readers are no doubt familiar. 
J. W. Brookes, 


St. Swithin’s Day. 


“Iv it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, there will be rain the next forty 
days afterwards.” ‘I'he occasion of this old and well-known saying is 
obscure. In Mr. Douce’s interleaved copy of Brand’s “ Popular Anti- 
quities,” there is a printed statement “ seemingly as if cut out of a news- 
paper ”’ cited, in the last edition of Mr. Brand’s work, thus :—*‘ In the 
year 865, St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, to which rank he was 
raised by King Hthelwolfe, the Dane, dying, was canonized by the then 
Pope. ile was singular for his desire to be buried in the open church- 
yard, and not in the churchyard of the minster, as was usual with other 
vishops, Which request was complied with; but the monks, on his being 
canonized, taking it into their heads that it was disgraceful for the saint 
to lic in the open churchyard, resolved to remove his body into the 
choir, which was to have been done with solemn procession on the 15th 
of July. It rained, however, so violently on that day, and for forty 
days succeeding, as had hardly ever been known, which made them set 
aside their design as heretical and blasphemous : and, instead, they 
erected a chapel over his grave, at which many miracles are said to 
have been wrought.” 
Nothing occurs in the legendary accounts of this saint which throw 
any light upon the subject. In ‘Poor Robin’s Almanack,” for 1697, 
the saying, together with one of the miracles relating to St. Swithin, 


is noticed in ya lines :— 


‘¢ Tn this month is St. Swithin’s day ; For which she made a woeful cry, 
On which, if that it rain, they say, St. Swithin chanced for to come by, 
Full forty days after it will, _ Who made them all as sound, or more, 
Or more or less some rain distill. Than ever that they were before. 
This Swithin was a saint, I trow, | But whether this were so or no, 
And Winchester’s Bishop also. Is more than you or I do know: 
Who, in his time, did many afeat, | Better it is to rise betime, 
As Popish legends do repeat : | And to make hay®while san doth 
A woman, having broke her eggs, | sy shine,” &c., &c. 
By stumbling at another’s legs, , 
Churchill also mentions the superstitious notions concerning rain on 
this day :— 
‘¢ July, to whom, the dog-star in her train, 
St. James gives oisters, and St. Swithin rain.” 
Gay, in his “ Trivia,’ mentions :— 
‘¢How if, on Swithin’s Feast, the welkin lours, 
And every pent-house streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavements with incessant rain.” 
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Brand also records a legend by Mr. Douce in his MS. notes :-— 
‘‘St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain: 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 


There is an old saying, when it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, that the 
saint is christening the apples. As regards the legend respecting the 
removal of St. Swithin’s body, which I have mentioned, it may be ob- 
served that Bishop Hall says, when St. Swithin died, he directed that 
‘his body should not be laid within the church, but where drops of 
rain might wet his grave; thinking that no vault was so good to cover 
his grave as that of heaven.” ‘This is scarcely an exposition of the old 
saying, which, like other old sayings, still has its votaries. It is yet 
common on this day tosay, “ Ah, this is St. Swithin’s ; | wonder whether 
‘twill rain ? ” 

An old lady, who so far observed this festival, on one occasion when 
it was fair and sunshiny till the afternoon, predicted fair weather; but 
{ea-time came, and— 

‘‘There follow’d some droppings of rain.” 

This was quite enough. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, “now we shall have rain 
every day for forty days;”’ nor would she be persuaded to the contrary. 
Forty days of our humid climate passed, and many, by their having 
been perfectly dry, falsified her predictions. ‘Nay, nay,” said she, 
“but there was wet in the night, depend upon it.” 

According to such persons St. Swithin cannot err. 


W. T. Hyarr. 


























The Missing Bridegroom. 


Tue old church of St. Kenyin had never before contained such a” joyous 
throng as that assembled to witness the marriage of Admiral Trevanion’s 
only child. 

But where was the bridegroom ? 
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This question had been asked ten minutes ago, by the old Admiral 
when he entered the church, with the blushing bride on his arm. He 
had never looked favourably on his daughter’s choice ; but Patty was ee 
wilful, and he was obliged to give his consent, Now, however, that he at. 
found his only child, thus slighted before the whole of St. Kenvin, both mya) 
oreat and small, by a curate, and a younger son, too, his ire rose in pro- ey 
portion to the magnitude of the affront put upon them both. vy 

“Tl give Gerald Oswin ten minutes more grace,’ said the Admiral, 
with darkening brow; “then, if he comes not, I will wash out this 
insult with his blood.’ 

The bride’s face was whiter than the robe she wore, yet she made no 
sign, though heart and brain were on the rack; this unaccountable 
neglect was entering her soul like barbed steel. She was tall of figure, 
and of haughty mien ; one whom few would consider capable of melting 
into tenderness ; yet she had given her heart’s best love to one who could 
neither offer her riches or station in return. aed 

A great hush had now fallen on what, a moment ago, was a gay, bridal Rey 
party ; and as each minute sped past, the heart of the bride grew more : 
strong within her breast. cape | 

At length the clock in the steeple chimed the half hour, and, at the VE 
same instant, Patty Trevannion put her arm within that of her father’s, i? 
and slowly left the chancel. Palit: 

By this time the people outside the church were in a fever of expecta- tied 
tion, wondering why the joy bells were not rung out; and the children, ee 
all unconscious that the bridegroom was absent, were eagerly watching i 
for the first appearance of the wedded pair to strew flowers in the bride’s 
path. 

But when they saw the stern old Admiral emerge from the church 
with his daughter leaning on his arm, a buzz of astonishment ran through frie 
the crowd instead of a ringing cheer, and the children shrank back in ails. : 
dismay before the stony gaze of her who should have been a happy 
bride. 

With head erect, and firm step, she passed between them down the 
narrow path that led through the church-yard, and when she reached Fhe 
her carriage she turned round to look for a moment on the gaping lL 
villagers, remarking to a friend who stood by ‘“‘ Truly I am a wonder to 
many this day.”” And that was all that Patty Trevanion was ever heard 
to utter concerning the cruel slight she suffered at Gerald Oswin’s hand. 

Years went by. The old Admiral was gathered to his fathers, and 
Miss Patty had become a hard-featured, zealous follower of Calvin. She 
never entered St, Kenvin’s Church after that memorable morning in her 
history, and railed against the Prelacy on every possible occasion. 

In her zeal she visited every miner’s hut and fisherman’s hovel for 
miles round, making stout hearts quake before her fierce denunciations 
against sinners. ‘Truth to tell, she was more feared than loved. The Hid 
very children hid behind the doors at sight of Miss Patty Trevanion my 
coming down the street. 

One day, on going her usual rounds, a woman, whose cottage she 


: nD 
entered, begged her to speak low, as a poor man lay dying in the next tF 
room. id 
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Brand also records a legend by Mr. Douce in his MS. notes :-— 
‘‘St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain: 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 

There is an old saying, when it rains on St. Swithin’s Day, that the 
saint is christening the apples. As regards the legend respecting the 
removal of St. Swithin’s body, which I have mentioned, it may be ob- 
served that Bishop Hall says, when St. Swithin died, he directed that 
‘his body should not be laid within the church, but where drops of 
rain might wet his grave; thinking that no vault was so good to cover 
his grave as that of heaven.” ‘This is scarcely an exposition of the old 
saying, which, like other old sayings, still has its votaries. It is yet 
common on this day tosay, “ Ah, thisis St. Swithin’s ; | wonder whether 
‘twill rain ?” 

An old lady, who so far observed this festival, on one occasion when 
it was fair and sunshiny till the afternoon, predicted fair weather ; but 
{ea-time came, and— 

‘¢There follow’d some droppings of rain.”’ 

This was quite enough. ‘ Ah!” said she, “now we shall have rain 
every day for forty days;” nor would she be persuaded to the contrary. 
Forty days of our humid climate passed, and many, by their having 
been perfectly dry, falsified her predictions. ‘“‘ Nay, nay,” said she, 
“but there was wet in the night, depend upon it.” 

According to such persons St. Swithin cannot err. 


W. T. Hyarr. 
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This question had been asked ten minutes ago, by the old Admiral 
when he entered the church, with the blushing bride on his arm. He 
had never looked favourably on his daughter’s choice ; but Patty was 
wilful, and he was obliged to give his consent. Now, however, that he 
found his only child, thus slighted before the whole of St. Kenvin, both 
great and small, by a curate, and a younger son, too, his ire rose in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the affront put upon them both. 

“Tl give Gerald Oswin ten minutes more grace,’’ said the Admiral, 
with darkening brow; ‘“ then, if he comes not, I will wash out this 
insult with his blood.” 

The bride’s face was whiter than the robe she wore, yet she made no 
sien, though heart and brain were on the rack; this unaccountable 
neglect was entering her soul like barbed steel. She was tall of figure, 
and of haughty mien; one whom few would consider capable of melting 
into tenderness ; yet she had given her heart’s best love to one who could 
neither offer her riches or station in return. 

A great hush had now fallen on what, a moment ago, was a gay, bridal 
party; and as each minute sped past, the heart of the bride grew more 
strong within her breast. 

At length the clock in the steeple chimed the half hour, and, at the 
same instant, Patty Trevannion put her arm within that of her father’s, 
and slowly left the chancel. 

By this time the people outside the church were in a fever of expecta- 
tion, wondering why the joy bells were not rung out; and the children, 
all unconscious that the bridegroom was absent, were eagerly watching 
for the first appearance of the wedded pair to strew flowers in the bride’s 

ath. 
' But when they saw the stern old Admiral emerge from the church 
with his daughter leaning on his arm, a buzz of astonishment ran through 
the crowd instead of a ringing cheer, and the children shrank back in 
dismay before the stony gaze of her who should have been a happy 
bride. 

With head erect, and firm step, she passed between them down the 
narrow path that led through the church-yard, and when she reached 
her carriage she turned round to look for a moment on the gaping 
villagers, remarking to a friend who stood by “Truly I am a wonder to 
many this day.” And that was all that Patty Trevanion was ever heard 
to utter concerning the cruel slight she suffered at Gerald Oswin’s hand. 

Years went by. The old Admiral was gathered to his fathers, and 
Miss Patty had become a hard-featured, zealous follower of Calvin. She 
never entered St, Kenvin’s Church after that memorable morning in her 
history, and railed against the Prelacy on every possible occasion. 

In her zeal she visited every miner’s hut and fisherman’s hovel for 
miles round, making stout hearts quake before her fierce denunciations 
against sinners. ‘Truth to tell, she was more feared than loved. The 
very children hid behind the doors at sight of Miss Patty Trevanion 
coming down the street. 

One day, on going her usual rounds, a woman, whose cottage she 


entered, begged her to speak low, as a poor man lay dying in the next 
room. 
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“Ah, some wretched, sinful smuggler, I suppose, my good woman,’ 
said Miss Patty, harshly. 

‘No, lady,” replied the woman; ‘he’s a poor French prisoner that 
Jack brought across from Brest last week.” 

“Good; then I’ll see him,” and without ceremony Miss Patty entered 
the inner room, and leant over the bed whereon the sick man lay. The 
thick, curly hair that fell over his damp brow, was streaked with silver, 
but neither sickness nor age had power to mar the perfect contour of 
that marvellously handsome face. 

Suddenly the sick man opened his eyes, and gazed into the face bend- 
ing over him, with a look of growing wonder. 

“Gerald Oswin!” she exclaimed starting back. 

“Patty Trevanion! Can it be my own ‘Patty so changed ?”’ said the 
sick man, passing a thin hand across his brow. 

Gerald Oswin had been seized by a pressgang on the eve of his bridal 
day, and carried on board a man-of-war, eventually becoming a French 
prisoner, and languishing in a French fortress, for years, until he even. 
tually made his escape. 

Miss Patty, who soon learnt this history, had him conveyed to her 
own house; but he was fast past human help; he had reached his native 
home but to die. Before he slept his last sleep, however, he taught 
Patty a lesson which he had learnt out of his Greek Testament whilst 
he lay in prison, namely, that the Gospel is good tidings of great joy 
to all people, not denunciations of death and judgment. 

The Sunday following the week in which Gerald Oswin was laid to 
rest, Miss Patty was seen kneeling before the Lord’s table, in the same 
chancel where years ago she had waited for the Bridegroom’s coming. 
Her heart had become flesh once more. And the old dames who live in 
that sunny square of almshouses on Kenvin Green, which Miss Patty 
founded, can still remember the stately lady who seldom smiled , yet had 
ready help and a kind word for the distressed. 


The Deadly Poison of Unwholesome 
speech. 


A crowp had gathered round the court-house at N——, and sullen looks 
were observed amongst the men who stood near, evidently waiting for 
some one to come down the steps. 

‘What ’have they been and took Jim Trevor for?” said a man to 
a coarse red-faced woman, known in the neighbourhood as “ Roaring 
Sal;” “has he been a kicking and smashing somebody in one of his 
bie rages ?”’ 

“Ce Not he,” said the woman, ‘he’s not of that sort, ‘his bark is allus 
waur than his bite, and [’m ‘just thinking’ our justices wanted some- 
thing to do when they took up Jim Trevor for swearin’ in the streets. 
‘ Hard words break no bones’ I say, and things have come to a pretty 
pass, if we are to go about with our tongues tied, all because our Mayor 
has taken it into his head, that he’ll put down profane swearin’ as they 
eall it.” 

One of the constables passed at this moment, and in answer to some 
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of the men, said that Trevor had been fined five shillings and costs for 
swearing, and that the bench were determined to do their utmost to put 
a stop to the practice. 

“My word,” said Sally, shaking her fist at the retiring policeman, 
‘af any of your sort thrust yourselves into Simon’s Alley, rll give you 
a bit of my mind. which will make you go out faster nor you came in, or 
my name’s not Sally Cruddace.” 

This woman by her violent and abusive tongue was the terror of all 
the peaceably disposed families, in the low quarter where she lived ; 
she had been many times before the magistrates for brawling, and it was 
of such cases that a gentleman in the town had said to a friend, who 
was visiting him, that the most painful part of his duty on the bench, 
was having to listen to the horribly, cruel, and ilthy language, used by 
the women to each other, over the contested rights of a half. rotten clothes 
line, or the time and place for emptying dirty soap suds. 

Jim ‘Trevor paid his fine, but profane swearing had become too much 
his second nature for him to be much deterred by a payment that his 
high wages made easy to him. 

"There were not wanting those among the gentlefolks of the place, who 
thought, with Sally Cr uddace, that the magistrates had plenty of work 
without ‘taking the matter of profane swearing in hand. The majesty 
of the law, they argued, was well represented and enforced in the court- 
house at a but that the Eternal Source and Fountain of all law, 
and the honour due unto His Name, should be equally considered, was 
a different matter, and altogether out of their way. 

A few thought otherwise, feeling that the time had come, when the 
language of the streets should be regulated by at least some approach to 
decency, and that whether the Mayor’s well-meant efforts failed or not, 
attention should be roused to what on all sides is felt to be an increas- 
ing evil in our midst,—not only the habit of taking God’s Holy 
Name in vain, and calling down hideous imprecations on their fellows, 


but of using towards each other, words so unutterably vile, that if 


language is what it has been styled, ‘ that rock-written testimony to all 
life’s deep realities,’ an unconscious witness is borne to a state of morals, 
only equalled by those ancient pagan cities, of whose evil words and 
evil deeds history is so full. 

Men in their daily toil, or their brutal sport, women in their bitter 
hate, little children, from whose faces the rosy flush of infancy has 
scarce died away, all, all, are guilty of this shameful wrong. 

‘““At our street corners,” said a recent speaker at a public meeting, 
“stand men in large sroups, with vacant minds and vicious habits ; 
from their mouths are issuing streams of filthy words, the foulest 
language polluting the very atmosphere that surrounds them.” 

But not in crowded cities alone; for in flowery lanes, and in harvest 
fields, this deadly poison is working ! 

The parliamentary commission upon the agricultural gangs of the 
Hastern counties, revealed the same horrible state of things, and a 


modern writer* who has given us many tender pictures of cottage homer, 
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has touched upon this painful feature of our every day experience in her 


‘“ Song of the Children.” 


Several children here were once made ill, and three of them died, from 
eating a root they had picked up in the streets, which they thought was 
celery. It proved to be the root of water-hemlock, one of our most 


deadly poisons. 


“Now, every day, at street corners, in factories, forges, workshops— 
nay, even in homes, where the children play, our people are in danger of 
a more cruel poison still, for it is one that will destroy both soul and 
body in hell. ‘By thy words thou shall be justified, and by thy 


words thou shalt be condemned.’ 


xii Mat. 37. 





Varieties. 


WHueEw is aman nearest related to 
a fish P—When he has got a good old 
soul for a mother, and an old crab of 
a father. 


INFLUENCE. — The blossom cannot 


influence and example that roll away 
from him and go beyond his ken on 
their mission. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—‘ I have 
heard,” says Mr. Henry, ‘‘ of a mar- 
ried couple who, though they were 
both of a hasty temper, yet lived most 
comfortably together, by simply ob- 
serving a rule on which they had 
mutually agreed, ‘Never to be both 
angry together!’ but— 

‘Doth one speak fire, t’other with water 

come ; 


Is one provoked, be t’other soft and 
dumb.’ ”? 


MINIATURE OAks.—If an acorn be 
suspended by a piece of cord within 
half an inch of the surface of some 
water contained in a glass, and per- 


mitted so te remain without distur- | 


bance for a few months it will burst, 
send a root into the water, and shoot 
upward a straight tapering stem with 
beautiful little green leaves. In 
this way a young oak tree may be 


produced on the mantelshelf of a | 
room, and become an interesting ob- | 
ject. The chestnut will also grow | 


thus, and probably other nut-bear- 
ing trees. The water should be often 
changed when the plant has appeared. 











AGEs OF REIGNING SOVEREIGNS.— 
The Queen having recently completed 
her fifty-eighth year, a contemporary 
says :—‘‘ It may interest some of her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects to be reminded 


_ that only twelve others of the reign- 
tell what becomes of its odour, and | 


no man can tell what becomes of his | 


ing Sovereigns of Christendom (out of 
thirty-eight in all) have attained to 
this age. The oldest on the list is 
the Pope, who was eighty-five years 
old very recently. Of temporal 
Princes the German Emperor has 
seen the greatest number of years, 
his eightieth birthday having been 
reached a few weeks ago. The Ozar 
is older than the Queen by about a 
year, having been born on the 29th 
of April, 1818, and having thus en- 
tered upon war with his neighbour 
and his sixtieth year at the same time. 
The King of Italy is some nine or ten 
months younger than the Queen, the 
date of his birth being March 14, 
1820. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
is not yet forty-seven. His Majesty 
was born in the year of revolutions 
1830, and ascended the throne in the 
year of revolutions 1848. The 
youngest reigning sovereign is Al- 
phonso XII. of Spain, who, if he were 
a British subject, would still be an 
infant in the eye of the law, and con- 
tinue so till November 28, 1878. Of 
her Majesty’s more immediate prede- 
cessors on the throne of Great 
Britain, George I. lived to be 67; 


| George Il.to be 77; George III. to be 
| nearly 82; George LV. to be close on 
| 68; William LV. to be close on 72.” 
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Lilian Grey; or the Wife's Trials. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” 
‘‘Fmilia’s Inheritance,’’ “Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GOING HOME.—( Continued. ) 


An hour afterwards, Lilian went out into the garden; all was 
beautiful—holy, it seemed to Lilian, in that subdued radiance, with the 
innocent flowers, the relics of a lost Eden, at her feet ; and in the house 
behind, the visible presence of death. 

They went back to the house, and when the Jamp was lt, the old 
man opened his large Bible, and taking Lilian’s white fingers into the 
warm clasp of his own broad, brown hand, he said—‘“ Dear lady, read to 
me the description of the heavenly Jerusalem, where our Alice has 
gone to dwell.” 

Lilian turned to the end of the Book, and read that glorious revelation 
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of the city with the golden streets, and the gates of pure pearl, given by 
John the beloved, in the lonely isle of Patmos. 

And then they knelt down, and Mr. Brookes thanked God, who had that 
day, for His dear Son’s sake, gathered another soul to unite with angels 
and archangels, and all the glorious company of heaven, in singing the 
praises of Him whose unspeakable love brought them safely to the end 
of the journey. And with an earnest petition, that in the fulness of 
time they might also depart in like manner, and be for ever with the 
Lord, they rose from their knees, and gravely, but not sadly, parted for 
the night. 

A few more quiet days, and Alice was laid to rest in a sunny little 
churchyard, a mile or two distant from the lodge. It was a calm 
secluded spot, where the birds sang all day long, and the turf was frag- 
rant with wild thyme. Mr. Brookes, Lilian, and Bridget paid the last 
mournful duties to the beloved remains. 

Then they saw the coffin borne past the font, where, twenty-seven 
years ago, Alice had received baptism; up the narrow, dusky north 
aisle, and past the marriage altar, where Providence had ordained she 
should never stand; past the table of the Lord, whence for long years 
the heavy hand of sickness had detained her; past all these, as if to in- 
timate that even the holiest things of earth were nothing now to her 
who had gone where there is neither creed, nor rite, nor ceremony; into 
the land wherein there is no temple, ‘for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.” 


__ Lastly, the blessing of peace; and then the mourners turned away 
: oe the open grave, and, in the sweet, sunny day, walked slowly 
ome. 





| | CHAPTER XVII.—OLD FACES. 
_ There was nothing now to detain Lilian at Windsor: Alice lay in her 


~ peaceful resting-place, and she herself was stronger and better ; yet still 


she lingered. Alas! she had no home ties. An empty nursery, silent 
rooms, where once she had lived happily and lovingly with Basil—at 
least, it seemed so now, in comparison with the utter alienation that had 
lately been between them—a lonely life in the dull town, far away from 
the blithe greenwood, and the pure, bracing, country air ;—these were 
no tempting inducements to leave the kindly roof under which she had 
now sojourned for a fortnight, and go back to her solitary deserted 
home. She had given orders for all letters to be forwarded to her, 
without loss of time; and many came. Countless letters of sympathy - 
and condolence from her town friends, more or less genuine in spirit; 
and also a large number of tradesmen’s accounts, who, finding out that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope had both left town, thought it was time to send in 
their claims without further delay ; but there was no word from Basil: 
he had been absent almost a month, and not one line had Lilian re- 
ceived to certify her of his safety, to inquire of her own shattered health, 
or to give notice of his whereabouts, so that any letter of appeal or 
penitence might find him on his travels. 

One day she accompanied Mr. Brookes to Windsor. He had business 
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in the Castle, and while he was absent, Lilian, who was executing some 
commission for Bridget, in Thames Street, heard the chapel bell begin 
to toll for afternoon service. She hastened to complete her purchases, 
and managed to enter the choir just as the service was beginning. In 
the stall before her sat two ladies in mourning. and, from time to time, 
Lilian fancied she perceived something familiar in their figure and car- 
riage. ‘The prayers were over, and Lilian, as Mr. Brookes had advised 
her, sought out some one who would take her over the chapel. She had 
nearly made the circuit of the nave, and was advancing reverently to a 
royal tomb just before her, when the ladies, whom she had noticed, came 
towards her. They also were being shown over the Chapel Royal, and 
were evidently strangers. Lilian had lifted her veil in order the better 
to observe the exquisite monument of the Princess Charlotte, and as for the 
moment she turned her full gaze on the visitors and their guide, she 
started to recognise them, ‘They were Mrs. Hope and Olivia. Lilian 
halted, waiting to be accosted, wishing, yet not daring, to stretch forth 
her hand; but the mother and daughter—Basil’s mother and sister— 
passed on with only a stately bend. Mrs. Hope, indeed, looked at her 
with a face of grave, almost indignant surprise; but Olivia scarcely 
honoured her with a glance; she merely acknowledged her sister-in-law, 
that was all. 

When they were gone, Lilian had lost all her interest in tombs and 
shrines. She listened, but received no impression, while the verger in- 
formed her that under a certain stone in the middle of the choir lay the 
remains of the fierce Harry Tudor, his third wife, the Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, the unfortunate Charles I., and an infant child of Queen Anne. 
She heard him make some explanations respecting the knightly banners 
that hung over the dark, carved stalls, but her mind failed to grasp the 
sense of his observations. She was thinking all the while of Mrs. Hope’s 
displeased gravity, and Olivia’s scornful indifference. Had she dishon- 
oured the venerated name of Hope, their treatment of her could scarcely 
have been more contemptuous, more decidedly frigid. 

She left St. George’s Chapel and went to the hotel, where she had 
ordered tea, not without many misgivings that she should again encoun- 
ter her offended relatives. | 

As Mr. Brookes did not appear, she quitted the inn, leaving word that 
she would be found on the terrace, or in the cloisters, if the hour of 
closing the gates arrived before he came to seek her. She thought she 
heard Olivia’s voice in the adjoining room, and she was most anxious to 
be out of the house, shrinking, as she did, from any further meeting with 
her husband’s hostile kindred. She believed that Mrs. Hope and her 
daughter avoided her as a disobedient wife, an unnatural mother, and a 
frivolous, pleasure-seeking, vain woman of the world. 

They did so, certainly ; but she, in her dejection and innocence, little 
guessed how scandalised they were at meeting her, thus walking abroad, 
in so public a place as Windsor, without attendance; and when many 
persons knew, or suspected, that some kind of separation had taken 
place between her and her husband; when the fact of her being at Mrs. 
Carisforth’s féte, against the express command of Mr. Basil, and while 
a ene was actually dying, had somehow become patent in certain 
circles, 
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She little thought—poor, subdued Lilian !—that that very night a 
letter went forth to Norway by the Windsor post, containing this para- 

aph :— 
wa Windon is very gay, but Olivia and I keep ourselves secluded, as we 
must needs do, considering the recent death of your little boy, and your 
own unfortunate domestic position, which, unhappily, is not quite a 
secret among ourselves. You will be astonished to hear that, this after- 
noon, we met your wife amusing herself within the precincts of the 
Castle. She looks very well, and in good spirits, and was altogether 
unattended; even her maid was not with her. Of course, we did not 
speak—Olivia merely bowed. I endeavoured to convey into the expres- 
sion of my countenance as severe a rebuke as if I had fully uttered my 
surprise and indignation in words.” 

Then came maternal condolences, not unmixed with reproaches, for 
having married a person so unworthy of the station she was called to 
fill. Alas, poor Lilian! 

It was rather late before Mr. Brookes concluded his business, and he 
found Lilian walking gravely and wearily by Cardinal Wolsey’s tomb- 
house. 

‘“‘ Kings and queens lie here,” said the old man, as they stood at the 
eastern end of St. George’s Chapel; “They dwelt in palaces, and wore 
regal robes, and all men did them reverence; but they are equal now 
with the meanest of their subjects. Those of them who have passed into 
the mansions of the Redeemed are not more blessed, more glorious, than 
my Alice in her crown of righteousness, and her spotless garments, for 
there, all are kings and priests to God!” 

Thoughts of Alice filled both their hearts, and, as they drove home in 
the twilight to the lodge, little conversation passed between them. They 
were seated at the supper table, when Mr. Brookes exclaimed— 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Hope, I have a letter for you. I found it 
at the post-office when i went to inquire for my own.” 

Lilian stretched forth her hand rather impatiently ; she hoped, nay, 
she half fancied, it was from Basil. ‘This long, relentless silence of his 
was becoming an intolerable pain; and she would have welcomed the 
most reproachful sarcasms, the bitterest vituperations from his pen, 
rather than continue to endure this dreary blank—this weary, weary void. 
She even began to enter into poor Desdemona’s adjuration,—“ Oh, stay 
with me, and curse me!”’ 

She was disappointed; the direction was in a delicate female hand, 
and the postmark was London, not Christiansand. 

Slowly and indifferently she opened it; but when she saw its contents 
her colour rose, and her eyes ran eagerly down the paper; when they 
came to the bottom she uttered a faint shriek, and turned so pale that 
Mr. Brookes feared she was going to faint. He poured out a glass of 
wine, and placed it before her, begging her to drink. 

“Don’t!” she replied, in a hoarse, tremulous voice. ‘Thank you, I 
cannot; Iam sick! What shall I do?” 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Hope,” respectfully interposed her companion, 
‘‘but can I serve you in any way ?” 

She shook her head, and, after a moment’s hesitation, laid before him 
the paper, which he had already perceived to be a bill. 
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It was the one that Lilian dreaded—the bill from one of the first 
modistes in town, for all Kleanor’s extravagances, and very many of ¥ 
own. The sum total was large—large even for a fashionable lady ; 
the unsophisticated Mr. Brookes, who had thought himself very liberal, 
when he gave, from time to time, a five-pound note to his daughter, for 
her private expenses, it seemed tremendous and ruinous. He looked up 
inquiringly, and rather bashfully, ¢ at his guest. 

“This is one of many,” she said despairingly ; ; “but this is the 
largest.” 

‘“‘Mr. Hope must pay them,” said Mr. Brookes gravely ; “ he, as other 
men, is answerable for his wife’s ” he hesitated for a moment— 
‘for his wife’s debts.” 

‘‘T am aware of that,” replied Lilian ; “‘ but I dare not let him know 
it; he would never forgive me. JBesides, all is wrong between us 
now.” 

“What is wrong between you, Mrs. Hope?” said Mr. Brookes, ve 
kindly. ‘Dear lady, Lam an old man. Ihave seen much of the world ae 
and its entanglements. Perhaps, if I knew where the difficulty lies, IL iG 
could advise you; but you must tell me candidly whether the creater 
blame is with you or with Mr. Hope % : 

“Tt is I who am most to blame,” replied Lilian; and then she told 
Mr. Brookes the whole history of her married life, ending with the tinal 
misunderstanding between herself and her husband ; not attempting in 
the least to justify her misconduct, or extenuate her absence from her 
child, by any force of circumstances. ih 

Mr. Brookes was silent. He was nosage—no diplomatist ; but he was 4 
an upright Christian man, possessed of excellent sense, fine discrimina- ci: 
tion, and a measure of delicacy and refinement that seemed almost in- | 
consistent with his station in society. 

‘“ What must Ido?” asked Lilian, imploringly ; for she intuitively 
recognised his sound judgment, and the clearness of his perceptions, and 
she teared his silence intimated the hopelessness of her case. 

“ My dear !”,—he spoke as if it were his own child he were counsel- 
ling——“‘ you must win back your husband’s heart.” 

“But how—how ?” asked Lilian earnestly. ‘I have no influence Hi 
with him; he thinks me worse than lam; he misunderstands me; he ane 
pr ejudges me continually ; and there are those who do their utmost to : 
widen the breach between us. How can I, under these adverse circum- 
stances, win back my husband’s heart ¢”’ 

“ My dear, may I speak plainly to you, as I should speak to my own 
Catherine, if she were in England, and if (which God forbid !) she stood 
in the same unhappy position as yourself ‘ '” he 

‘Say what you please; act like the surgeon, who probes the festering ' 
wound to the core, and heeds not the shrinking of the patient whose life 
he is saving.’ i 

“You must win back his heart, I said, but it cannot be done by ais 
tears and lamentations; mere professions of contrition will avail Le 
nothing ; melancholy and pining will be ineffectual. You can only win Ky 
back the inestimable blessing of your husband’s affection by patient, un- a 
wearying continuance in duty. First, you must solemnly covenant with | 
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yourself that, next to your spiritual interests, you will resolutely, un- 
flinchingly, pursue the path which, under God’s blessing, will bring you 
once more side by side, and heart in heart, with him who is bone of your 
bone, and flesh of your flesh. Having so purposed, you must humbly 
ask of God wisdom, and strength, and patience. You must now go to 
your own home ; you must live there, or wherever he may see fit to fix 
your abode, gravely, prudently, and blamelessly. No duty must be 
slighted ; the voice of conscience must always be heeded; the past must 
be remembered only as a warning; the present must be the day of 
action, in which no opportunity of good, no work of love and mercy 
may be neglected; and the future you must leave in the hands of your 
heavenly Father, in whose care and guidance you must fully confide. 
And through all things love always—never let your heart grow cold 
towards your husband; he will try your affection hardly. IJ think he 
has already done so; but you must keep a pure, true, loving wife's heart 
in your bosom; and, above all, fear the Lord, and walk in His ways; 
and in His own good time, your Father in heaven will give you the de- 
sire of your soul.” 

“But the debts,” urged Lilian, piteously. ‘‘ How can I tell him ? 
He will despise me more than ever; he will feel more and more 
estranged from me. ‘Thus, at the very outset of my undertaking, new 
barriers will be raised, that years will be ineffectual to demolish.” 

“Trust in God, and do what is right, my dear! A Christian cannot 
be in debt—a Christian cannot be disingenuous. You must start on the 
race without any hindrances from insincerity and concealment. You 
must face the worst at once; it may not be so bad as you fear, after 
all!” 

Lilian shook her head. 

Mr. Brookes went on—‘“ And you have chosen the better part, so my 
Alice told me before she went to rest; and you must remember that in 
little things, as well as in great things, you have God to please and to 
slorify. Your every-day life, your common duties, are as important in 
His eyes as works of prayer and praise. You must not think that re- 
ligion consists only in singing hymns, and reading the Bible, and going 
often to church or chapel. God has sent you into the world to work in 
it, to perform your part therein worthily, to’do common things, and 
associate with common people, in such a way that all may see you are 
influenced by something higher and stronger than any mere earthly mo- © 
tive. Where would be the wisdom of sitting down in the morning, 
with a hard day’s work before you, thinking only of the joys of 
sunset ?”’ 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Lilian, quickly; ‘I need your admo- 
nition more than you can tell. Far too well [ have loved the romance, 
the flowers, the day-dreams of life, and still the old temperament is upon 
me. Perhaps I shall have rough work to do that will make me steady 
and practical.” 

* Rough work for you [ doubt not there will be. You may not be 
called to scrub, and wash, and bake, like some of your poorer sisters 
(though it may come to that if you go on being so extravagant), but 
you will have many a struggle, many a weary hour, before you 
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have finished the great work before you—the regaining of your hus- 
band !”’ 

‘‘T wish I were obliged to work,” exclaimed Lilian. ‘I would joy- 
fully wash, and cook, and make Basil’s shirts, and clean his shoes, if 
only he would love me as he did when he took me from my old 
home.” 

‘A little temporal adversity would do neither of you any harm,” re- 
turned Mr. Brookes, smiling; “ but I fancy you would find housewifely 
duties, of the kind you mention, by no means pleasant or easy. And 
now I must send you away to bed, you look sadly pale and worn; 
to-morrow I will take you again to the churchyard, and across the 
forest, that you may see our Alice’s quiet resting-place before you go; 
and then you must think of returning home, that the new life may be 
begun heartily, and at once.” 





CHAPTER XVIII.—FACING DIFFICULTINS. 


The next day Lilian stood in the quiet churchyard where Alice slept 
in peace. 

Calm, fair, and sunny was the pleasant September day; calmly stood 
the ancient time-worn church beneath the clear sapphire sky ; calmly 
lay the lonely churchyard, the “‘ God’s acre”’ of the forest. 

And Lilian stood by that newly-covered grave, and read again and 
again the few words engraven on the simple stone—‘“ Sacred to the me- 
mory of Alice Rayner, who died August 3, 185—, aged 27. ‘Found in 
Him,’ Phil iii. 9.” 

Lilian saw now, and fel, and that is more than seeing, that there was 
no other way to the shores of the heavenly land—no other guide across 
the dangerous desert of this world, save Him who said in old time, “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” And now, by Alice’s grave, she 
again reviewed the past. 

She was musing still when Mr. Brookes came up; he had left her 
awhile, for he knew she would like best to be there alone, and he saw the 
traces of tears yet recent on her face. 

“Why should you weep for Alice?” he said, gently; ‘“‘she is gone 
where God Himself has wiped away all tears.” 

‘“‘T know it,” was Lilian’s answer. ‘‘I was not weeping for her; it 
was for myself I mourned, because | must go back to the world, and 
wait, it may be for many years, before I can rest like her from the 
labours of the way.” 

‘‘ What would you say to your servant, Mrs. Hope, who sat down in 
the forenoon, bewailing the hours that must intervene before night, and 
anxious to leave undone the work you had committed to him ?” 

‘‘T should remonstrate, be displeased ; perhaps, if my words were of 
noavail, I should dismiss him. Oh, Mr: Brookes, I understand! I am 
the slothful, unprofitable servant, and I would fain put aside the work 
my Master will give me to do.” 

‘* But He will not let you, dear lady ; if you are His, your alloted 
task must be performed, your appointed discipline borne. He will be 
your refuge and your portion zn the land of the living.” 

They went home across the forest, still talking of the Christian life, 
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the believer’s hope, and the treasure laid up where neither moth nor rust: 
doth corrupt. 

That evening seemed to Lilian like a boundary line between her and 
the new stern life that was to begin to-morrow: wistfully she looked at 
the quiet, pleasant garden where she had spent so many peaceful hours ; 
and at the room where light had overpowered the darkness of death; 
where in sorrow and humiliation her heart had found its endless rest, 
And now this episode of her history was ended; Alice was gone home, Mr. 
Brookes and Bridget must be left ; the season of rest was over; and the 
old struggle with the world must begin afresh. 

The morning rose grey and lowering, and beneath a sultry, sunless 
sky Lilian set off on her journey. Mr. Brookes left her at the South- 
Western Station. He bade her adieu with fatherly kindness, and 
blessed her, and wished her God-speed. And just before the train 
began to move, he came back again, and said, in a low voice, so that 
Lilian’s fellow-travellers could not hear, ‘‘ Mrs. Hope, if you ever want 
a friend, if you are ever in difficulty, and you think a plain man like 
myself may be of service to you, never scruple to send to me; in Alice’s 
name I tender my humble services.” 

‘ And in Alice’s name I accept your great, your valued kindness,” re- 
plied Lilian, warmly. 

He went away, and the train started, and Lilian watched the royal 
towers of Windsor till they faded in the distance. Then she leaned 
back in the carriage, musing so deeply that she scarcely knew when the 
train stopped at a station, and when she roused herself from her reverie 
the dingy atmosphere of London was around her. ‘Then the terminus 
was reached, and Lilian in her cab was driven through the interminable 
streets of the busy metropolis, till at length she stood before her own 
door, and in another minute she was sitting in the drawing-room, where 
she had been on the night she received Hleanor’s letter about Alice’s 
illness. What a dream the last few weeks appeared. When she had 
taken tea, all in solitary state, she desired to know what letters there 
were. There were none save those which she had found in the drawer 
of her work-table, and which she had not yet found courage to open, for 
she knew that nearly all were bills—and slowly and sadly she drew 
her desk towards her, and prepared to make an inspection of her liabilt- 
ties. 

She was very tired, and the tempter whispered, “ Leave it till to- 
morrow, sleep this night in peace;” but conscience answered, “ Do it 
now, face the difficulty, begin the new life without a moment’s delay.’’ 
And just as she had almost decided to set to work on the spot, a voice 
seemed to say to her, ‘‘ Fight the good fight,” and she remembered how 
Mr. Brookes had told her that every little common duty, when fulfilled 
from a right God-fearing motive, became religion as fully as prayer and 

raise. 
, With a sigh, she opened paper after paper—nearly all were far more 
than she had anticipated. ‘Then she took a large sheet of paper, and 
copied thereon every item. They made a very formidable array, and 
poor Lilian’s heart failed her as she begun to add up the various 
amounts. She gasped for breath when she found the sum total—it was 
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so much more than she had dreaded—so much beyond her worst fears. 
She went over it again and again, with the vain hope of finding some 
tremendous error; but no, Lilian was a good arithmetician, and the 
entries and addition were right to a halfpenny. There they were, those 
horrible figures! real, tangible, obstinate truths! She owed more than 
she would receive from Basil for nearly nine months to come. If she 
gave her creditors every penny of her next half-year’s allowance, now 
due, a third of the claims upon her would be still unsatisfied, and 
nothing would be left for current expenses. And Basil now was always 
behindhand with her housekeeping money, and he grumbled sorely 
from time to time at the ruinous expenses of their menage. He often 
hinted that things would be different, if they were better looked after ; 
that expenses would be considerably lessened, if the lady of the house 
were less ignorant, and more domestically inclined! And, now, oh! 
_— would he say, when this accumulation of debt was laid before 
im ? 

There was one bill that pressed heavily on Lilian’s conscience, and 
that was not the terrible account with her milliner—not the startling 
sum due for bouquets and flowering plants, but a few pounds which she 
owed to a poor widow for plain sewing. ‘There was a note, too, from 
the unfortunate sempstress, entreating Mrs. Hope to delay payment no 
longer, for her son was dangerously ill, and she herself had been laid by 
a whole month from sickness; and even while Lilian was hopelessly 
reading for the third time this mournful appeal, and racking her brains 
to devise means of obtaining money, she was told that Mrs. Lee wished 
to see her. 


“Ask her to walk up,” said Lilian; and in another minute the 
widow was standing before her. 

From her appearance it was evident she had made no exaggerated 
complaints; she was sadly altered since she received Lilian’s last orders ; 
her eyes were heavy with weeping and constant sewing, her cheeks were 
hollow, and her whole frame emaciated. 

‘‘ Sit down,” said Lilian, kindly, yet nervously. The poor woman 
almost sank into a chair, for she had walked a weary three miles to see 
if the lady would pay her. ‘You are come about the account I owe 
you,” began Lilian, tremulously, and her heart beat fearfully fast as she 
marked the eager look, the nervous twitching of the mouth, and the 
anxious aspect of her poor creditor, ‘I am so sorry that I have not 
the money to-night; 1 am only just come home, and Mr. Hope is still 
out of town, but I hope P 

And Lilian stopped confusedly as she remembered her mass of debt, 
and inability to liquidate any portion of it. 

‘It has been owing so long!” said the poor petitioner, imploringly ; 
‘¢ those muslin skirts were done a year ago, and every one took me three 
good days, from sunrise till after dark ; and oh, madam, if you knew, if 
you could see my boy ! he has out-grown his strength, and he has worked 
too hard,—my dear, good son; and now he is dying, but he might be 
saved, if only I had a little money ; if he only could have a room out 
of the close town ; if he only could have a little wine, a little nourishing 
food, such as rich people think nothing of, but such as I can no more 
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get for him than I can make myself Queen of England. Oh, madam, 
surely you can pay me half of what you owe me?” 

Lilian was horror-stricken : the woman looked starved and dying her- 
self; she would have given worlds to empty a pursefull of gold into her 
lap, and she had not five pounds at her disposal. She thought a few 
minutes, and then her brow cleared, her resolution was taken. 

‘“‘T cannot give you the money now,” she said, in a steadier voice, 
“but in three days I promise you shall have it. Give me your address, 
I will bring it to you; and in the meantime here is a sovereign I will 
try to spare from my little stock. You said your son wanted wine; you 
shall take some home; if I have not money I have wine. What will 
you have? Madeira will be best; my sister is ordered to drink 
Madeira.” | 

Mrs. Lee could not doubt the sincerity of that sweet, ingenious face ; 
she thankfully accepted the wine, and received with gratitude the pro- 
mise of full payment in three days’ time. 

As soon as she was left alone, she wrote a few hurried lines to Mr. 
Brookes, telling him she had need already of the aid he had proffered 
that very afternoon, and begging to see him immediately. 

Then, wearied and sorrowful, yet calm and hopeful, she went to her 
solitary chamber; and musing, hoping, fearing, and praying, unconscious- 
ree stole over her, and she slept the quiet, dreamless sleep of child- 

ood. . 





CHAPTER XIX.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


On the afternoon of the following day, as Lilian sat at her work— 
not in the grand, dreary drawing-room, but in her own snug boudoir— 
Mr. Brookes was announced. She went down to receive him, and found 
him in Basil’s study, wonderingly contemplating the many devices for 
oratifying the taste and spending money which he saw scattered there in 
such boundless profusion. 

‘So soon!” said Lilian, as she stretched out her hand. “Oh! Mr. 
Brookes, how kind of you to answer my summons so quickly.’” 

‘¢ And in what can I serve you, dear lady? Do not hesitate to com- 
mand me.” 

Lilian paused a moment, and then commenced her tale. She told her 
friend how, on the preceeding evening, She had reduced her accounts to 
something like order; how she had collected her bills, and courageously 
faced the difficulties by which she was surrounded ; and how the com- 
paratively small sum due to the poor widow pressed more heavily on her 
conscience than all the larger amounts claimed by fashionable milliners 
or florists. She told him how Mrs. Lee had come to her, walking a 
weary three miles on the mere strength of finding her returned, and at 
liberty to pay the money; how she had spoken of her son, dying for want 
of better air and food; and how she had looked herself like an accusing 
_ risen from the grave, whither labour and starvation had conducted 

er. 

‘¢ And so you see,” continued Lilian, “I could not bear it. Isaw in 
what a horrible position my carelessness and extravagance had placed 
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me. I might be virtually a murderess even! I dare say there are 
others who are equally cruel to the poor women, but that does not lessen 
my guilt. It is too heavy to be borne. And so, when I felt myself the 
most shameful and degraded creature upon earth, I tried to think what 
I could do, and then it occurred to me to se// something. For some time 
even after I had passed my word that she should have the money in 
three days, I could not imagine how I should redeem the pledge: It 
flashed across me quite suddenly that I had nothing of my very own 
that was worth selling. I felt I had no more right to sell the jewels 
my husband bought for me, without his approbation, than I had to dis- 
pose of the plate and furniture without his knowledge; so that, in re- 
pairing the consequences of one fault I was in danger of committing 
another. I felt quite in despair till it occurred to me that I had some 
ornaments that were mine while I was yet Lilian Grey. They are not 


worth much, [ am afraid; and yet I have been told that this chain is of 


rare workmanship. My godmother gave it to me the day I was sixteen, 
and these bracelets was the gift of another friend. I have a right to 
dispose of them, have I not? They belonged to me before I ever saw 
Mr. Hope.” 

‘“‘T think you have; indeed, under the circumstances, I am sure you 
have,” replied Mr. Brookes; “‘but you were quite right in hesitating 
about the disposal of anything that became yours as the wife of Mr. 
Hope. This chain, if I know anything of omaments, is worth some 
pounds. I think it will bring you more than the amount you need, so 
you may keep the bracelets in your jewel-box.” 

“No, no,” returned Lilian; “let them go with the chain. J can pay 
another little bill with the proceeds; every settled account will bea 
weight off my mind, and a step towards the straight path. Besides, I 
want to dismiss my maid, and pay her her wages; she is impertinent, 
_ and I can'do very well without her. I was always used to wait upon 
myself till my marriage,—and it will be a retrenchment in our ex- 
penses.”’ 

“ Quite right. But, my dear Mrs. Hope, will your husband approve 
of this step? I know that a personal attendant is considered absolutely, 
necessary among ladies of your rank.” 

‘‘My husband will not object, I think; even if he do I can replace 
Hobson at any time, if he should insist upon it; but I am sure he will 
not; he cares nothing about me now; he will detest me when he sees 
the account I drew up last night, and for which he is legally liable.” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Brookes, gravely; “but the day is wearing 
on; would you like me to dispose of these trinkets for you ?” 

“Oh, if you would be so very good! I scarcely liked to ask you to 
take so much trouble, and yet I do not know where to go, or how to sell 
them; and I have lived in London too long not to be aware of the end- 
less impositions practised upon ignorant persons; and even if I knew I 
were being imposed upon I might not have courage to speak or prudence 
to prevent the fraud. If you will transact the business for me, I shall 
be so very thankful.” 

“T will go immediately. In an hour hence I shall return without 
your pretty things, and with the money you need.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sagacity of a Shepherd's Dog. 


A bleak, cold night ; one of those nights with which the inhabitants 
of Northern Scotland are so familiar, had succeeded an afternoon of in- 
cessant snow. It was at the close of such a day as has been described, 
a shepherd might be seen crossing the narrow valley of Glenmore. This 
hleaw, as it is called in the Anglo-Saxon, or rising ground, extends 
across the country from Loch Eil to Murray Firth. The very narrow 
valleys of a river in Scotland are called glens, and the wider ones strath, 
or dale, as Strathdale, the Valley of the Tay. Jrom this reason Glen- 
more receives its name. The shepherd, who had lived from his child- 
hood amid the Scottish mountains, with which he was so familiar, had 
pursued his way for some distance in perfect confidence as to the direc- 
tion in which he was steering, closely followed by his faithful dog, who 
was always to be seen with his master, before he noticed the uneasiness 
of the noble animal, which every minute was becoming more apparent. 
Instead of keeping near the shepherd, as he had hitherto done, he rushed 
madly to the side of a pass of great danger, nor could he be induced to 
go any further. In vain MacDonald called, and even went on some 
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distance alone; but thé fearful howls, which, each time they were 
uttered, became more piteous, at last induced him to stop. 

Slowly and cautiously he commenced the perilous descent. After 
some time spent in what seemed fruitless search, he fancied he heard 
moans as from some one in great pain. The sounds seemed to proceed 
from a cave near where he was standing. He paused to listen, feeling 
satisfied that the noise issued from some part at no great distance from 
him; and, being guided by the low cries which were still uttered at in- 
tervals, and the sagacity of his dog, he at last succeeded in finding an 
entrance into what appeared a long, narrow passage, intensely dark. 
When his eyes became more accustomed to the gloom, he discerned that 
it was not so wholly devoid of beauty as it had at first appeared. The 
thought instantly flashed into his mind that the place in some slight 
degree resembled Fingal’s Cave, which, as is well-known, is one of the 
greatest curiosities in the world. The walls of the cave are formed of 
basaltic columns, of great regularity, on which rests an arched roof, 
looking like Mosiac work. It is about 200 feet long, 66 feet high, and 
42 feet wide. ‘The sea forms the floor. This peculiar phenomena is 
caused! by water, charged with carbonic acid, percolating through and 
dissolving the limestone. ‘The roofs of these caverns are often covered 
with stalactites, and the floors with staglamites, which have been formed 
by water, impregnated with carbonate of lime, dropping from the roof, 
and depositing the lime, on evaporation, in a solid form. But to return 
to MacDonald, whom we left groping his way to the spot from whence 
the sounds proceeded. He perceived, lying at a little distance from him, 
what at first appeared a black mass, which proved, on closer inspec- 
tion, to be a man’s figure. ‘The position in which he had fallen was one 
that must have caused him great suffering. His leg was twisted under 
him, and his right arm lay helplessly by his side. The shepherd’s 
kindliest feelings were aroused at the helpless sight presented by one of 
his fellow men. With the tenderness of a woman, he bent over him, and 
untied the neck-cloth, so as to give the sufferer greater ease, at the same 
time gently pillowing his head against his knee. The poor man’s 
strength had deserted him when there was no longer any need for fur- 
ther exertion, and now he lay in a deep and apparently deadly swoon, 
the immediate cause of which was the long exposure he had undergone 
to the chilly and damp atmosphere which pervaded the cave where he was 
lying. To remove him from his perilous position was utterly impossible, 
unless he was able to procure the aid of another. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour, and the inclemency of the weather, he well knew it was 
useless to entertain the hope that any one would be passing ; besides, the 
spot in which they were was very rarely frequented by any but those 
who were in search of some of nature’s curiosities, the finest specimens 
of which are often met with in such caverns as the one that he was now 
in. 

Many plans presented themselves to his mind, all of which seemed 
impossible to be put into execution, owing to the loneliness of his posi- 
tion. Presently his eye fell upon his dog. This faithful creature had 
followed the shepherd, and now that he had helped to discover from 
whom the piteous groans had proceeded, was lying at MacDonald's feet, 
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looking up anxiously into his face, as if to ask’ “if there was any way 
in which he could assist still further.” He seemed to understand the 
difficulty in which his master was placed. He went to the mouth of 
the cave once or twice, each time peering into the darkness, and seeming 
to be listening for footsteps. After he had repeated this action several 
times, he returned, and, licking the hand which was supporting the suf- 
ferer’s head, he left his master, and commenced returning to the village 
in Which MacDonald lived. Let us follow this noble beast for a little 
while in his efforts to bring assistance to the shepherd in his dilemma, 
The dog, with the sagacity that belongs to the whole race of animals, 
though some species are endowed with it to a much greater degree than 
others, pursued his way along the narrow footpath, which, on account 
of the heavy falls of snow that had descended frequently for the last 
four or five weeks, had been rendered dangerous aud unsafe to all those 
who were not familiar with every turn and bend in the valley. The 
village was about six miles distant. The poor dog several times was 
almost buried in the accumulations of snow, but he bravely struggled 
on, and in a shorter time than seemed possible, the chimney of Mac- 
donald’s cottage came in view; the sight of the well-known dwelling 
seemed to restore the noble animal’s strength, which was nearly exhausted. 
He was soon at the door, barking furiously for admittance. 

The shepherd’s wife had been anxiously listening for her husband's 
footsteps ; he had been expected home about nine o’clock, the usual time 
of his return; but when eleven and twelve had chimed from the old 
church steeple, and still he came not, her anxiety was indeed great; 
no thought of sleep came to her. Wherever she turmed she heard the 
dismal how] of the wind, and her vivid imagination pictured him at the 
mercy of the storm, protected only by his plaid, and at times thrown to 
the ground by the violence of the raging elements. When at last she 
heard the dog’s familar bark, her first sensation was that of joy, but 
was quickly succeeded by an indescribable fear, when, on opening the 
door, she saw the dog was alone. He immediately commenced pulling 
her dress, as if he wished to make her understand by his movements 
that he wanted her to accompany him. At once she comprehended that 
her husband was in danger,—perhaps even dead, and that his faithful 
companion had come to seek assistance. She knew it was impossible to 
think of going herself to iim, all she could do was to petition the help 
of two or three of his fellow shepherds. Heroically she faced the storm, 
bravely pursuing her way, though often she was plunged knee deep into 
the snow. As she had expected, they were all in bed. A few minutes, 
however, served to arouse and acquaint them with the facts of the case, 
at least so far as she was cognizant of them. 

They lost no time. The delight of the dog knew no bounds when 
he perceived it was their intention to follow him. Joyfully he bounded 
on in front, being careful, however, that he did not miss them, or they 
their way. After walking for what seemed to them three or four hours, 
but in reality was only two, he (the dog) suddenly stopped at the edge 
of a deep ravine, about twelve feet in width. The animal immedl- 
ately leapt across. They looked about in vain for a safer and easier 
mode of reaching the opposite side. Seeing it was impossible, they re- 
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solved to make the hazardous leap. When this difficulty was surmounted 
they pursued their way with comparative ease, their progress only being 
interrupted occasionally by accumulations of snow, which were of such 
immense depth that it seemed almost impossible to wade through them. 
Soon the dog halted, before the cave, and uttering a low whine he 
entered, closely followed by the two shepherds. It was some moments 
before they were able to discern any objects around them. MacDonald, 
who had been anxiously awaiting the arrival of assistance, heard them 
approaching with unmingled pleasure. It was his voice that broke the 
stillness which had become so oppressive by asking “if help had indeed 
arrived at last.’? Their first thought was to discover if life was still left 
in the unfortunate man. Being satisfied that he breathed, they con- 
trived to form a rude litter to convey him to the nearest dwelling, which 
was Macdonald’s. His wife, who had been watching their approach, 
was waiting to receive them. She had prepared a nice fire, knowing 
that after their long exposure to the cold, it would be greatly needed ; 
and now she hastened to assist them in carrying their burden into the 
small, but clean bedroom, which was always kept for any benighted 
travellers who happened to seek shelter from the biting blasts, which 
frequently rage in Scotland at that time of the year. The lonely hours 
of fatigue and fright, which the man had undergone, combined with the 
dampness of the cave in which he had been laying, brought on a fever, 
which for some days threatened his life. During one of his first seasons 
of consciousness, when his strength was beginning to return, he inquired 
how, and by. whom, he had been rescued from the perilous position in 
which he had been placed. He was much struck with the story of the 
dog’s sagacity, and offered the shepherd a handsome sum for the brave 
animal, who had so gallantly risked his life to save his. His master 
could not be induced to part with one who had been his faithful friend 
and companion for so many years. The gentleman, who was no other 
than the celebrated geologist, William T , was some weeks before 
he was able to return to his home in England; but whenever he was 
passing through Scotland, he never failed to pay a visit to MacDonald’s 
cottage, and leave there a substantial proof of his gratitude for the 
bravery and intelligence of the shepherd’s dog, by means of which he 
had been saved from one of the most horrible of deaths,—A. H. B. 


— — att — 








READERS. — The poet Coleridge observed, that readers must be divided 
into four classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass, their reading 
being as the sand; it runs in and out, and leaves not a vestige behind, A 
second class, he said, resembled a sponge, which imbibes anything, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third class he 
likened to a jelly bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, and retains 
only the refuse and the dregs. The fourth class he compared to the slaves 
in the diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserve only the pure gems. 


Crvititry.—A Rich Quaker was once asked the secret of his success in life ; 
he answered: ‘Civility, friend, civility.” Some people are uncivil, sour, 
sullen, morose, crabbed, crusty, haughty, clownish, and independent. Re- 
move from such for your life. Civility is the safest capital that can be invested 
in business, and which will ensure the greatest amount of interest. It costs 
nothing, but buys everything. 
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Torpedoes. 
‘By J. W. BRooKEs, 


For nearly a hundred years the people of this country have been 
terrified, at intervals, by reports of the fearful destruction these engines 
of war might work amongst our fleet, if brought to the state of perfec- 
tion anticipated by their inventors, and used against us by some other 
first-rate power. This is, of course, and always has been, a matter of 
more importance to us than to any other nation, seeing that we trust the 
defence of our country almost entirely to our navy, of which we are justly 
proud; and although this feeling of fear has no doubt been somewhat 
exaggerated, yet, looking to the events of the last ten or fifteen years, it 
is evident that there is considerable ground for alarm, and it behoves us 
to keep thoroughly acquainted with the progress science is making in 
this direction, that we may not be outstripped in the race for naval 
supremacy by some other aspiring nation. 

In the year 1797 one Fulton constructed a torpedo, and visiting this 
country in 1804, he impressed Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, with an 
idea of the importance of his invention; and having a vessel placed at his 
disposal for experiments, he succeeded in blowing her up before a large 
concourse of spectators. Between this date and 1842, various improve- 
ments were made on the original model; until in the latter year, Colt, an 
American, destroyed a gun boat in New York Harbour by means of a 
torpedo, exploded by electricity. During the Crimean War the Russians 
plentifully sprinkled the waters around their harbours with submarine 
torpedoes, but owing to their hasty and faulty construction, and the 
vigilance exercised by the allied fleets, no damage was done. The first 
really practical test they were put to was in the American Civil War, 
when the Confederates extensively used them, and succeeded by their 
means in blowing up the powerful Federal ironclad “ Cairo.” During 
the present unhappy struggle between Russia and Turkey, we have at 
the time of writing, already heard of two well authenticated cases in 
which Turkish vessels have been completely destroyed, although at the 
same time, several attempts at similar feats have signally failed. 

Torpedoes are divided into two classes: first, stationary submarine 
mines ; and, secondly, those which are propelled by some method against 
the vessel’s side. The submarine mines are constructed in several 
different ways. Some, the simplest and cheapest, explode when struck 
by a passing vessel, by means of a mechanical apparatus contained within 
them ; others explode similarly on contact with a vessel, but by means 
of electricity; whilst the most perfect have also electric communication 
with the above, from whence they can be fired. These latter can, in 
case of the vicinity of a friendly vessel, he rendered safe and non-explo- 
sive. The stationery torpedoes generally consist of a strong water-tight 
case of thick sheet iron, cylindrical in form, in which is contained a 
heavy charge of gunpowder, gun-cotton, or other explosive—and are 
sunk on the sea or river bottom, or floated at a certain depth below the 
surface. A wire connects the charge case with an electrical battery on 
shore, and also with a smaller buoyant vessel called the “ circuit-closer,”’ 
which is attached to the charge case by a strong cable, and floats at 
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such a depth from the surface, that any large vessel passing over the 
spot cannot fail to strike it ; the shock so given, by means of a compli- 
cated arrangement within, completes the electrical circuit, hitherto 
severed, and explodes the torpedo. As we have said, the more perfect 
submarine mines can also be exploded from the shore, when, by means 
of a certain arrangement of telescopes, called a “ telescopic arc,” the 
observer discovers a hostile vessel in close proximity toa mine. For 
the effective defence of a channel, “ several lines of torpedoes are neces- 
sary to insure that a vessel must be struck in forcing an entrance, for if 
the mines were placed so close together as would be necessary to close 
the channel by a single line, the explosion of one mine might ignite that 
next to it, and so several might be fired, and a wide opening made which 
the enemy might profit by.” 

We now come to the consideration of those torpedoes which are pro- 
pelled against the ships of the enemy. One of these, Harvey’s, is con- 
structed of wood and iron, and requires towing through the water; it is 
so shaped, that instead of following immediately in the wake of the 
towing vessel, it runs out at a considerable angle to one side, and may 
thus be drawn under the enemy’s vessel, when it is exploded by means of 
a trigger bolt, worked by a cord. 

A much more formidable instrument in the hands of an enemy would 
be the Whitehead fish torpedoe, large numbers of which have recently 
been constructed at Woolwich. In these, “the form of a fish is adhered 
to as closely as possible; they are made in at least two pieces, with the 
ends tapering. One end contains the explosives, the other highly com- 
pressed air, and in the centre there is a miniature engine-room with a 
small marine engine only a few pounds in weight. The greatest 
diameter is about 16 inches, and the length 8 to 10 feet.” This torpedo. 
is discharged under, or just above, the surface, and runs at a certain 
depth under water, motion being given to it by the escape of the air. 
The cases are constructed of ‘fluid compressed steel,’ the invention of 
Sir J. Whitworth, which is capable of bearing an immense strain; this 
is, of course, a necessary feature, as the air is compressed to such an 
extent, that the “‘ working pressure is about 1,000lbs. on the square inch, 
or more than sixteen times what is usually employed on a high pressure 
marine boiler, the thickness of the shell of the torpedo being about that 
of the sole of a lady's slipper.’ This weapon can be discharged at a 
distance of 500 to 800 or 1,000 yards from the vessel it is intended to 
strike; whence it pursues its course unseen beneath the water, until, 
suddenly, a tremendous shock—and the vessel, perhaps a noble ironclad 
that has cost half a million of money, gradually settles down for ever 
beneath the waves—truly an ignoble end! 

Torpedo launches, used with signal success by the Confederates in the 
American Civil War, are small, fast steam vessels, carrying from their 
bows a long pole, to the end of which a small torpedo is attached. The 
launch is steered directly towards the enemy’s vessel, braves the fire of 
her guns, and explodes the instrument against her side. Although 
attended with great risk to the crews of the launches which stand a 
chance of being sunk by the enemy’s ordnance; these torpedoes promise 
to be indeed formidable weapons, for the launches, on account of their 
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small size and great speed, are very difficult to hit; moreover, experi- 
ment has proved that a comparatively small charge exploded at or near 
the surface has a more disastrous effect than one much larger, at a greater 


depth. 


Our naval engineers are now busy, endeavouring to devise means of 
defence against these insidious enemies to our “ floating islands ;” and, 
no doubt, before long, as is ever the case, these objects of almost super- 
stitious fear, will be regarded comparatively with complacency, when 
the extent of their power is better known. 
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Charles Mackay’s Poems. 


A series of Poetical Works issued by Messrs. Warne, has just been en- 
riched by the poems of Dr. Charles Mackay, the great English song 
writer. In some 600 pages he has made as complete a collection of 
He has included the popular songs, 
‘“‘There’s a good time coming,” and ‘Cheer, boys, cheer,” &c. There 
is a freedom and a freshness in every song. There is nothing unworthy 
or harsh in the collection. Mr. Mackay is a poet full of hope and lov- 
ing sympathy. We give our readers “‘ Honest old words,” and “Sorrow 


his poems as he desires to see. 


in deep distress.” 


HONEST OLD WORDS. 


Of old a * fool” was call’d a ** fool,” 
By simples and by sages ; 

A ‘workman ” did his honest ‘* work” 
And “ servants” earned their ‘‘wages.” 
A ‘*man”’ was title of respect, 
Whenever virtue named it ; 

There was but one of higher worth, 
And lovely ‘‘ woman” claim’d it. 
But now we masquerade with words,— 
And truth a great offence is,— 

And desecrate our good old tongue 
By pride and false pretences. 


Weshame the language of our sires, 
We talk so mild and meekly. 

We’ve “ operatives ” for working-men, 
Who draw their “ salaries” weekly. 
Our “lady ” takes the place of “‘ wife,” 
That word so true and hearty ; 

And every ‘‘man”’s a *‘ gentleman,” 
Unless we call him “ party.” 


_It had a soul of beauty ; 





The ‘‘shopman” hates the word of 
‘¢ shop,” 

And by perversion later, 

The man who digs a railway trench 

Is called a ‘‘ navigator.” 


Oh, give us back our ancient speech, 


And let us do our daily work,” 

And think it pleasant duty. 

Let’s earn our “‘ wages,” as of old,— 

The world can never harm us; 

Let’s love our sweethearts and our 
‘¢ wives,” 

And own that ‘‘ women” charm us. 

So shall our actions, like our words, 

Be void of affectation ; 

And ‘“truth” be ‘truth,’ and 
“man” be ‘* man” 

Throughout the British nation. 





I LAY IN SORROW, DEEP DISTRESS’D. 


I lay in sorrow, deep distress’d : 

My grief a proud man heard ; 

His looks were cold, he gave me gold, 
But not a kindly word. 

My sorrow past—I paid him back 
The gold he gave to me, 

Then stood erect and spoke my thanks, 
And bless’d his charity. 





I lay in want, in grief and pain ; 

A poor man passed my way: 

He bound my head, he gave me bread, 
He watched me night and day, 

How shall I pay him back again, 

For all he did to me? 

Oh, gold is great, but greater far 

Is heavenly sympathy ! 
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Granny’s First Love. 


In the little village of Barham, an out-of-the-way place, just on the 
edge of the wild Yorkshire Moors, King Xmas was reigning in most 
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regal style, and shaking his hoary locks more vehemently even than his ; 7 


general wont. At the end of the street were the lodge-gates of the Hall. jist 
Three long windows at the right side of the door were yet uncurtained ; ay 
the warm rays of the glowing wood fire were streaming out. Presently I 
there appeared, at one of these windows, the form of a slim young girl it 
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of sixteen, who put up both hands to shade the light from her face, 
and gazed out into the stormy night with anxious eyes. 

‘The storm is raging as furiously as ever, Granny, its no use; we 
must give up expecting papa home to-night ; indeed, I shouldn’t like to 
think of him driving across Ridge Moor in such weather as this; but it 
is so disappointing not to have him on Christmas Eve of all times in the 


year !” 


“Well, Nellie dear, it can’t be helped, so we must make the best of it, 
and 1 am only too glad that your papa has been wise enough to stay in 
Manchester with your uncle Gerald, instead of attempting to drive 
across these dangerous moors in such weather as this.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a case of choosing between two evils, so as the lesser one hag 
fallen to our lot, I suppose we must be thankful accordingly,” said Nell, 
letting down the crimson curtains. ‘Then seating herself on the hearth- 
rug at the old lady’s feet, she added, ‘“‘Now, Granny, let’s be cosy. 
What shall we talk about to make the time pass pleasantly? Oh! I 
know; just the thing! ‘‘ You shall give me an account of the sort of 
Christmas Eve you passed when you were a girl like me.” 

There was no response to the girl’s laughing proposal, but the hand 
that was stroking her golden curls trembled slightly, and as Nellie 
looked up, she saw tears starting in the dark eyes. 

“QO! grandmamma, what have I said? I did not mean to pain you. 
Were your Christmases not happy ?’ she said in a low tone. 

“Well, darling, I pray God that you may never have to endure such 
misery as befell me one Christmas Eve "’ 

With a woman’s delicate instinct, the girl refrained from further ques- 
tioning, but her bonnie face looked full of sorrow and sympathy. 

After a short pause, Granny said, “Forgive me, but your question 
awoke in my mind the remembrance of a long-past agony.” 

There was a still longer pause, and then the old lady left the room, 
returning in a short time with a manuscript in her hand. ‘Look Nell, 
I can’t tell quite why I wrote this, for I never meant that any eye should 
see it but my own; however, I have changed my mind. You may read 
what I have written.” 

With an eager, but an awe-struck look (for it was seldom Granny 
spoke of herself), the girl took the manuscript, and sitting in the bright 
firelight of that Christmas Eve, she read the story of Granny’s first love. 

* * ¥ * * * * *% 

‘Who could wonder that I was a tomboy! brought up in that wild 
Welsh valley, under the care of an elder brother, the five boys who were 
his pupils, being my only companions! Ah! whata happy time it was, 
and how thoroughly I enjoyed my tom-boyism ; all undisturbed by 
reproaches about torn dresses, and reproofs about ineligant manners ; 
for Gwennie, the old housekeeper, did not trouble herself much about 
the neatness of the patches she put in my well-worn dresses ; and as to 
my manners,—well, as long as I kept out of dairy and larder, and did 
not make invasions into these sacred precincts, when the boys and I were 
going off for our Saturday expeditions, she never complained. My 
brother Arthur, who was thirteen years my senior, seemed to think it 
his duty, when I had been unusually boisterous, and, perhaps, broken a 
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pane with stone-throwing, to threaten me with punishment, but these 
threats never caused me to shake in my shoes, for the boys (with each of 
whom I was a “ chum”’) always succeeded in begging me off, for Arthur’s 
heart was too kind and loving to do anything that seemed in the least 
severe to his little motherless sister. We had been left orphans when I 
was a mere infant ; some distant relations had offered to adopt me, but 
Arthur did not know much about them, and would not give me to their 
keeping. His paltry stipend, as curate of the little hamlet of Llanver, 
would have been insufficient to keep himself, but by taking pupils and 
educating them with me, we managed to live very comfortably. Until I 
was fifteen (except for a fortnight’s visit to London), I had never been out 
of that wild valley, and my experience of life was confined to my studies, 
(which cost me no little time and perseverance, for the main object of 
my life was to “ keep up’”’ to my particular chum, Jack Denton), and 
such sports as my brother allowed me to share with the boys; riding, 
fishing, and rowing, being my favourites. Jack was seventeen, 
and though the eldest of Arthur’s pupils, did not take the lead among 
them, for he was absent and unpractical; he was my favourite, how- 
ever, for he always exerted his authority as senior, when ‘ Madge was in 
the case,’ and if in any of our riding or walking expeditions, I voted for 
a, different route to the others, his voice settled the matter. This was 
the kind of life I led until I was fifteen, and it was about that time (I 
know not why or how it came about), that I began to weary of this 
monotony, and to long to see and know something of the world 
beyond the great purple hills that had shut me in the beautiful valley 
ever since my infancy. The longing became greater and greater ; vague 
misty ideas of going away as a governess flittered across my mind, but I 
did not like to say anything to Arthur, lest he should think me un- 
grateful for all his care and kindness; at last I confided my longing to 
Jack, but a little to my surprise, 1 met with no sympathy, and Jack 
seemed as much hurt at my desire to leave Lianver as Arthur would 
have been. 

‘As to a child like you being a governess, that’s perfectly absurd, 
for nobody would have you, though you are so well up in Latin and 
Mathematics; but Madge, do you care for us so little, as to be utterly 
wearied of Llanver ?” 

“O Jack! I care for everybody in Llanver, and Arthur and you I 
love dearly, but I don’t see that that prevents my wishing to see some- 
thing of the world.” 

‘When people love each other so dearly, they are not usually in such 
a hurry to part.” Jack’s usually kind tones were satirical, and roused 
my angier, 

‘‘M sbelieve me if you like, itis a matter of perfect indifference to 
me;” which speech, considering I had just been assuring him of my 
hearty love, certainly showed a very sudden transition of feeling. After 
that we were silent, but all the more grew the longing, and would not 
be satisfied. A cloud (and though it may seem a very small matter, 
yet it darkened my, until now, sunny life), seemed to be ever over me, 
for I saw no prospects of my longings being satisfied; and then my 
friendship with Jack seemed altered, for he was so moody and changeful 
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that I could not understand him at all. Three months passed away in 
this unsatisfactory frame of mind; my birthday, my sixteenth birthday, 
came, and little I dreamed, as I rose that bright May morning, what a 
day it would be tome. By means of a “round robin,” the boys had 
obtained permission from Arthur to honour my birthday by a whole 
holiday, and we determined to spend it in a fishing expedition ; the day 
was lovely, and, supplied with everything we could possibly want (a good 
luncheon included), we set out in the highest and wildest of spirits. We 
returned about dark, laden with spoil, and quite ready to appreciate my 
birthday dinner; we rushed, as was our wont, in at the back door, and 
were met by Arthur, who came hurriedly up to me. 

‘Madge, our Aunt Newton has come to stay for a week or so; she is 
very particular, so mind you make yourself presentable to-night.” 

‘‘T gazed after Arthur in silent astonishment as he disappeared in the 
doorway ; except some of his college friends, this was the first visitor I 
could remember. <‘‘ An elderly aunt! What a bore!’ was the exclama- 
tion of the boys, while Jack advised me to wear my white dress, with 
the pink furbelows, as I looked jolliest in that of anything. I laughed, 
and rushed off in a tremor of excitement, arrayed myself according to 
Jack’s advice, and tried to comb my tangled locks into something like 
order. My heart beat high and my cheeks glowed, as I went down the 
corridor with Jack, whom I had begged to wait until I was dressed, to 
tell me if I looked “all right.” I wondered if this unknown aunt would 
be very formidable. Jack left me at the drawing-room door, to wait 
until | had got the meeting over. I opened it and walked slowly up to 
where my aunt was sitting; she rose as soon as she saw me, with an 
exclamation of surprise : 

‘Why, Arthur, she’s the very picture of your poor mother! my own 
dear Madge !’’ and kiss after kiss was pressed on my cheeks and fore- 
head. 

“She was not one bit like what I had pictured her ; [ had an idea that 
“aunts” were always prim and proper; but I was very far wrong, for 
this aunt of mine soon shewed that she could laugh and chatter as fast 
as ever the boys could. We had a pleasant evening of music and talk, 
but at ten we all retired, and left my aunt and Arthur together. 

‘‘ Madge, will you come with me into the study, I have not given you 
your birthday present yet.” 

“Why, Jack, you stupid fellow, what makes you give it at this time 
of day! I thought you had forgotten me.” 

‘You will never need to reproach me on that score,” he said, unlock- 
ing his desk, and taking out a little morocco leather case; ‘‘ There, 
Madge, you will wear that in memory of Jack;’ and he took out a 
handsome gold locket and chain. 

“Oh! Jack, how beautiful; but, I say, you should not have bought 
me this. I don’t think Arthur would like you to give such a handsome 
present, in fact, I’m sure he wouldn’t; Iam sorry though—and it is so 
beautiful.” 

‘Madge, what nonsence, I am sure your brother can’t object, and it’s 
too bad if you refuse to take it.” 

I wag sorely tempted, but I feared to incur Arthur’s displeasure and 
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was firm. “ You would not like to get me intoa scrape, J ack, and it’s 
quite hard enough to refuse, without your making it harder.” He put 
the trinket slowly back into his desk, and then locking it up, said :— 

“As you have refused my present, you ought to make it up to me; 
will you give me akiss, Madge ?” 

Now Jack and I had long put away kissing among the childish things, 
so I was rather surprised at the request, but ] answered, laughing ;— 

“‘T must say, [ would rather have the locket than the kiss; however, 
[ have no objection to your ¢aking one, which I fancy 1 is more according 
to the established rule, than my giving you one.’ 

Jack kissed me and said something in a low tone, which I did not catch ; 
and then he bid me good-night, and I went tomy own room in rather an 
uncomfortable and perplexed state of mind, for Jack’s kiss had been so 
orave and earnest, and yet so unlike Arthur’s ; however, I did not ponder 
much over it, for my aunt soon appeared, and sitting down by the fire, 
said ;— 

‘Are you too tired, my child, after your long day, to have a little 
serious talk P” 

‘Oh dear no, aunt!’ and I trembled a little, lest the serious talk 
should be a lecture over my tomboyism and free manners. 

“Well Madge, Arthur and I have been talking the matter over, and 
he says he is agreeable to whatever you may choose, so you must remem- 
ber that the decision rests with you. Would you like to go abroad for 
a year or so; LI know a family who would be delighted to receive you 
for a long visit. Count Strahoffski married an old and dear friend of 
mine; she has now been dead some years, and her only daughter, Vera, 
is about your age; she has often asked me if I did not know some nice 
English girl who would come and enliven her dullness, for though she 
is very fond of her father and brothers, yet she misseg the companionship 
of a girl of her ownage. ‘The Count is an odd sort of man, and though 
very rich, lives a quiet, secluded life: and except for afew weeks in 
winter, which the family spends in St. Petersburg, they live at their 
country place ; it is a beautiful house and estate, but there is no society ; 
and I must confess, added my aunt, with a little shrug of her shoulders, 
a fortnight’s visit is long enough for me; you, however, have not been 
used to society, so would not miss it, and the advantages of having Vera 
for a companion would be great. Like most Russian ladies, she can 
speak two or three languages, and is so amiable and kind, that you could 
not have a pleasanter teacher. There would he no difficulty about your 
travelling, because, as | am going back to St. Petersburg, I could take 
you with me.” 

“QO aunt! do you really mean it; you will take me away from our 
narrow valley. O, and I have so longed for it!’ 

Aunt looked rather surprised at this outburst, so I told her as quietly 
as I could how I had been longing for months to get away ; anywhere 
so that I had a cnange. It was too strange for me to think that it should 
be suddenly realized. We sat by the fire, talking over our plans, and 
then, tired out, I got into bed, and at once "fell fast asleep, without giving 
another thought to bho events of this eventful mOnAay- 

os * 


At my earnest Baa I was allowed a fortnight to bid good-bye. 
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As often as he could get leave, Jack accompanied me in my walks and 
rides, but I did not find him the same bright, amusing companion he 
used to be; he was quiet and constrained, and I was touched at the 
thought, ‘‘ that perhaps it was his sorrow at parting with me that made 
him subdued,” and the sadder he was, the more lively I strove to be. [ 
had many walks with Arthur, too, in which he gave me much good advice 
and loving counsel, to which I listened with attention, all the more be- 
cause such words had been rarely addressed tome. The last evening of 
the fourteen days found Jack and me taking our favourite walk by the 
side of the rivulet. We were silent for some time, both busy with 
our own thoughts; Jack was the first to speak. 

‘“‘T wonder if you will come back the same Madge that you are now, 
or if the going away will make a great difference in you.” 

“Of course it will, I shall learn to speak Russian, French, and 
German; aunt will chaperone me in her much-loved St. Petersburg, 
where I hope to shine as a graceful specimen of young ladyhood, instead 
of being a wild tomboy, as you all say I am now,” said I. 

‘JT shall be at college when you return, but I’ll come and spend my 
vacations here if Arthur and you will have me.” (Jack, like me, was 
an orphan, and his guardian and he did not “ hit it on’’ as he expressed it), 

“ Well, Jack, that’s only on condition that you improve as much as IJ 
intend to do.” 

“But I don’t want you to improve, you are best as you are now.” 

‘Never mind about the outward things, Jack, for be sure that I shall 
always love you as I do now.” 

‘Will you, Madge ” 

Will you Madge? three simple words, but old and grey-headed as I 
am, the voice in which they were said, and the look that accompanied 
them, are vivid and fresh as ever. Again I sit on that mossy bank, by 
the shady river, and like the sound of some oft-repeated echo, floats 
through my mind the emotions and thoughts that Jack’s look awoke in 
my young heart. 

In those moments I vaguely guessed the meaning of that magic word 
“love ;” I stood at the gate of the enchanted palace, and the veil that 
hung from its portals was lifted a moment; but only a moment; I 
turned away, for not yet was I to know the sorrows and joys of those 
who enter in at the magic gate. 

‘OQ Madge, Madge, can you—will you never love me as I do you 2” 

‘“‘ Jack, my dear old fellow, you don’t surely love me like your heroes 
loved my heroines,” and then the idea seemed so very absurd that I 
could not help laughing; Jack crimsoned as I laughed, and then look- 
ing up he said, so sadly, that I was grave at once, 

‘You don’t understand, I was foolish to think you would; but Madge, 
you will give me a promise, you will let me write to you, and always 
answer my letters ?” 

‘Why, Jack, what a question to ask. Ofcourse, we shall write to 
each other ; I shall have nobody else to write to but Arthur and you.” 
That was our last talk together, for the evening of the next day found 
me far away from the Welsh valley, watching, for the first time, a sun- 


set at sea. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Lilian Grey; or the Wife's Trials. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” 
‘**Fmilia’s Inheritance,’ “ Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AN UNEXPECTED VisITOR.—( Continued.) 


‘Qh, thank you! you are so kind!” 

But he was gone ere Lilian could conclude her speech; and greatly 
comforted, she sat down again to her sewing. In less than the stipu- 
lated time Mr. Brookes returned. He had been successful. The orna- 
ments realised several pounds more than he had dared to expect: and 
Lilian, to her unspeakable relief, found herself in possession of the need- 
ful sum to liquidate her debt to poor Mrs. Lee. 

Her eyes sparkled with somewhat of their old, sweet gaiety, as Mr. 
Brookes told out the sovereigns on her little work-table; and she ex- 
claimed :— 

“Oh! I need not wait for the stipulated three days. 
evening, and take her the money.” 

‘*Go where, Mrs. Hope ? it is dark already.” 

“To ; to where Mrs. Lee lives. I have her address. Look, 
that is it.” 

_ “ Kixcuse me, you cannot go there; it is one of the worst streets in 
London. Your husband would, I am sure, be seriously displeased were 
he to hear of your visiting such a place, and at night too. I will go for 
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you ; it is not far out of the road to the Waterloo station, and I shall be 
in time for the last Windsor train.” 

‘‘ How kind you are. But I should like to see this poor Mrs, Lee 
again. I want to give her some more wine; and I thought of taking 
some eggs and arrowroot for her son.” 

“Tf you will allow me, [ will joyfully become your almoner; then [ 
shall see this sick youth, and perhaps his mother, and I may be able to 
devise some plan for removing him into a purer atmosphere, Stay! | 
do not like the idea of taking my watch into such a locality ; may I 
leave it with you? In two or three days I will see you again, and then 
1.can bring you news of your pensioners, and resume my own pro- 
perty.” | 

“ But, Mr. Brookes, do you not incur personal risk by going yourself ? 
I had no idea it was a dangerous neighbourhood.” 

‘Not at all. I shall button my coat tight, and slouch my hat over 
my eyes, and look as disreputable as possible. No one will molest me; 
still, I had rather leave my valuables behind. ‘The money for Mrs. Lee 
I will stow away quite safely, and the provisions you give me I will 
make up into a bundle. I shall run no risk of being taken for a genteel 
person.’ 

And he departed, scarcely waiting for thanks, and leaving Lilian 
lighter of heart than she had been for many a day. And yet in the 
desk on which her elbow rested lay that miserable memorandum of debts 
and perplexities. | 

In the morning she took it out again, to subtract from it the money 
paid to Mrs. Lee. Alas! those few pounds made very little difference in 
the sum total. She gazed, with tearful eyes, on those terrible rows of 
figures, and at last she laid down her head on the desk and fairly cried. 

Her tears were checked by a rap at the door, that sounded, oh! so 
like Basil’s knock! She started to her feet, thrust the dreadful paper 
away, and hastily arranged her dishevelled hair at the glass. Steps were 
ascending the stairs; they, too, were not unlike Basil’s. Oh! how her 
heart beat, and she had to cling to the mantelpiece for support, when the 
servant threw open the door, and announced Mr. Hope. 

She looked up; it was not her husband, but his father, Mr. Hope, 
senior. Mr. Hope had not seen Lilian for many months, and he was 
startled at the change which so short a time had wrought. She was 
thin and pale; her dark eyes were heavy; and there was a sorrowful 
expression about her mouth that struck him very forcibly. Her black 
dress, too, made a difference ; and that morning she wore the plainest she 
possessed, without any adjuncts of lace or muslin by way of ornament. 

“Mrs. Basil,” said Mr. Hope, when he was fairly seated, “‘ I am come 
to have a little conversation with you about your husband and his 
affairs.” 

Lilian coloured, and thought of her own affairs. She almost fancied 
he could see within the Icaves of her blotting-book, where she had 
placed the record of her unthinking extravagance, 

“Do you knew where he is?’? was Mr. Hope’s first question. 

“Yes; that is, | know he isin Norway. He was at Christiansand at 
first; but 1 suppose he is not there now,’ 
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‘¢ No, indeed ; he is in Scotland, grouse-shooting.” 

Lilian turned scarlet, and then white. To be ignorant of her hus- 
band’s locality seemed not only painful, but humiliating; it told more 
plainly than words how completely their union had ceased, save in the 
eyes of the law. 

“Mrs. Basil,” continued Mr. Hope, ‘“ there is some grand error among 
us. The marriage, to which I most reluctantly gave my consent, has 
not prospered. Basil has not found the happiness he foolishly expected ; 
and you too, if I mistake not, are equally disappointed. With all this, 
however, I have nothing to do. I have no wish to interfere in my son’s 
domestic concerns ; but when his name becomes notorious at a gambling 
table, at Taftersall’s, and elsewhere, I find it is time to bestirmyself. The 
allowance Basil receives from me is ample, but it is altogether insufficient 
to carry him clear through excesses such as he has lately run into. He 
must be in debt! Now, what do you know about it? The name of 
Hope must not be dishonoured while I live.” 

‘“‘T know nothing,” replied Lilian, sadly. ‘‘ Basil and I have long since 
ceased to confer on our mutual interests, but I have reason to believe— 
that is, | am afraid he is very much involved.” She paused a minute, 
then, gathering courage, resumed : ‘‘ Mr. Hope, if Basil has done wrong 
I am principally to blame. He loved me dearly once, but I was pettish 
and wilful. I was determined not to yield to my husband. i had no 
more control over my temper than a petted child; I did not make his 
home happy. I cultivated intimacies he disliked. When he was angry, 
and a soft word would have turned away wrath, I gave him only bitter- 
ness and sarcastic retorts. And finally, when I knew, or rather guessed, 
the dangerous path he was treading, I had no patience to win him back 
by gentleness ; I reproached him and defied him. Then came the death 
of our child, and the alienation was complete. Do not be angry with 
Basil ; it is 1 who deserve your reproaches.” 

‘‘Not altogether,” returned Mr. Hope, considerably softened towards 
Lilian by her self-condemnation and her evident contrition. He had 
never before had to deal with her alone: there was no one now to mis- 
construe her words and exasperate her feelings, and he was surprised to 
find her so gentle and sensible. ‘I do not doubt you are very much to 
blame ; but Basil was the stronger, and he ought to have kept you right. 
If he really is in debt to the tremendous amount that is whispered about, he 
must suffer for it. I hear of Jews, post-obit bonds, and all the abomin- 
able machinery whereby profligate young heirs ruin themselves, and 
come to an impoverished estate, and perhaps outlawry. Noson of mine 
shall run this career with impunity. But I must see Basil, and learn 
from himself how matters really stand. You are sure, child, you cannot 
help me to the information I seek ?” 

‘Quite sure; and if I could” and Lilian stopped, too confused to 
finish her speech. 

‘Well, go on; do not be afraid; I like candour,”’ said Mr. Hope. 
‘You were going to say, if you could you would not.” 

‘“ Not exactly, sir. But I was thinking that I should have no right 
to violate my husband's confidence, even in favour of his father.” 
“Right!” said Mr. Hope. ‘ You have a better view of things than J 
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expected, so I will not press you further; only, perhaps, you will not 
object to tell me how you manage your own expenditure. What does 
Basil place in your hands for housekeeping and personal expenses ?” 

Lilian told him unhesitatingly. 

‘Well! that ought to be enough, or nearly so. My wife kept house 
with less than that in my father’s life-time, and we had several 
little ones around us. Do you find it, or, rather, do you make it 
sufficient ?” 

‘‘T have not done so hitherto,” said Lilian, in a troubled voice, and 
with such a blush of shame on her pale face. 

‘Then am I to conclude that you too are in debt ?” 

“Yes,” said Lilian, her head sinking lower, and her eyes overflowing 
with tears. 

‘How much? Tell me the truth, and the whole truth.” 

Lilian rose, and placed in his hands that miserable paper. She thought 
he would never have done wiping and settling his spectacles; and she 
waited tremblingly for the burst of indignation she expected to fall upon 
her erring head. He read every item, and, finally, the total. 

‘“Who was this prepared for ?” he asked, presently, with an inquisitive, 
almost a suspicious glance. 

“For myself,’ she replied, meekly. ‘I thought the first step towards 
reformation was to look my difficulties in the face.” 

‘And you wish to reform; you wish to become a reasonable woman, 
and an exemplary wife ?” 

‘¢God knows I wish it,” replied Lilian, earnestly. 

He looked at her wonderingly, and then said, “* Well, [ have known 
worse results than this long array of figures proceed from a young wife’s 
first season; but it must be set straight. I think you will be wiser 
another time. I am going to the Bank, and I will return to luncheon, 
and bring you the money you want. Next Monday I shall expect: to 
see all your tradesmen’s agcounts duly receipted and filed, in order that 
you may begin your reformation without the shackles and impediments 
that so often drag one back into the wrong way. Good morning for the 
present ; let luncheon be ready exactly at two.” 





CHAPTER XX.—BASIL’S RETURN. 


Nearuy a week had passed since Mr. Hope’s visit. Lilian had spent 
the time very quietly with her needle and her books. 

One evening, when the silvery chime of the timepiece had tolled the 
hour of ten, she was sitting by the fire, musing on what she had read, 
wearily wondering when she should hear something of Basil, and 
abstractedly listening to the moaning of the wind, and the dashing of 
the rain against the window-panes, when a cab drove up to the door, 
and bell and knocker were immediately put in violent motion. 

Ere the rapping and tintinnabulation had ceased, Lilian was standing 
on the landing, anxiously listening to catch the tones of that voice she 
so ardently longed to hear. Very quickly she was gratified; for, the 
moment the door was opened, she heard Basil speaking very impcratively 
to Tom, and bidding him hasten to disencumber the cabman of his load 
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of luggage. Then various packages were drageed into the hall; the 
fare was settled and discharged, and Basil asked if there were lights in 
the study. 

Thither he went to poor Lilian’s intense disappointment ; she was 
yearning to see his face, to speak to him, to hold his hand in hers, if no 
dearer embrace might be permitted ; and she would have given “much 
had he sought her, or even encountered her, instead of leaving her to go 
to him, and perhaps, as he might consider it, intruding upon his privacy. 
She felt that no time must be lost—that if she did not at once meet 
him with a wifely welcome, the icy barrier between them must needs be 
strengthened. He must see, and that immediately, that she, on her 
part, ‘harboured no displeasure, no lingering resentment; and ‘yet she 
hesitated ; her breath came hard and irregularly; her limbs trembled, 
and she felt certain that if, at that instant, she encountered him, she 
must burst into one of those passions of tears which had long been 
Basil's extreme aversion. There was eau-de-cologne on the mantelpiece, 
and water and a glass on the chiffonier ; she mingled some and drank it, 
and then sat down to collect her thoughts, and to ask the Giver of all 
wisdom to assist her with strength and wisdom for the interview, which 
had suddenly become so momentous. 

Lost in thought and prayer, she might have continued there too 
long, but the chiming quarters of the clock roused her, and she rose and 
resolutely left the room. 

“Alas!” she murmured to herself, “that to meet my husband should 
require such an effort; that I should have lived to fear Basil—my own 
dear Basil !” 

She passed down the stairs, and stood before the study door. It was 
half open, and she saw him, with a bronzed and bearded face, very 
different from that he had carried away with him, standing by the table 
reading letters. She could not delay ; she felt her courage fast failing 
her, and with a noiseless step she entered the room. He did not hear 
her, and he tossed away the letter in his hand, with an exclamation of 
annoyance, and proceeded to break the seal of another which Lilian 
shrewdly conjectured to be Farlow’s bil/! He looked up as she came 
close to him, saying, almost ina whisper, ‘‘ Dear Basil!’ and taking his 
sun-browned hand in her own cola, damp fingers. He looked rather 
surprised, but he slightly returned the pressure, “and bestowed on her a 
kiss, such as Plato might have given his most intimate female friend, . 
he had one. Then he began “to speak quickly and indifferently, a 
though he had left her but an hour before, ~ “ Are you better ST 
thought you were not at home—a most miserable night !—equinoctial 
vales, [ suppose, but rather early !—Is there a fire any ‘where 2” 

“Yes !—there is something of a fire in the drawing-room, but it has 
gone low ; | was thinking of going to bed when you drove up, but I will 
order it made up ;’ and she rang the bell for that purpose. ‘And you 
would like some tea, would you “not, and something substantial with it 2” 
she added ; ‘*‘ there is cold fowl in the house, and excellent ham, that can 
be broiled directly.” 

“No!” he answered, shortly, as he threw down Farlow’s bill, with 
a ormmace; ‘ I shall smoke a cigar, and have some brandy-and- water.” 
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1’? 


‘“‘ There is a very fine lobster!” Lilian ventured to say ; “‘ you used to 
be fond of lobster. Will you not have it with acup of tea? I can 
make some in a minute.” 

“T hate tea! Women think a cup of tea is the true elixio vite, I 
believe.”’ 

He condescended, however, to comply with Lilian’s entreaties that he 
would come to the fire ; for the room, long disused, felt positively vault- 
like in the chilly, autumnal evening. She began to mix his brandy-and- 
water, as she had been used to do in those comparatively happy days, 
when it was a new thing to keep the keys and preside over an establish- 
ment, but he abruptly took the decanter from her hands, and pettishly 
asked her if she expected him to drink cat-lap, no better than her milk- 
and-water tea. Lilian silently yielded; he was rather surprised that 
she said nothing ; but he guessed from her grave face, how horrified she 
felt. at secing the contents of the decanter so visibly diminished, and the 
crystal water-jug still filled to the brim. He lighted his cigar, and began 
puffing away. Never before had Lilian tamely submitted to the defile- 
ment of her pretty carpet and window draperies; no curling wreath of 
smoke had ever yet risen to that snowy, daintily-moulded ceiling; but 
now Basil was unrebuked, for his wife’s mind was filled with far deeper 
sources of disquiet. Presently he began— 

‘Lilian! have you seen my father ?”’ 

‘Yes, he lunched here last week.” 

“Well?” and he turned upon her a suspicious and inquisitive look. 

‘He told me you were in Scotland, and no longer in Norway, as I 
imagined ; and”—she hesitated and coloured deeply— he asked me 
about our affairs,” 

‘Oh! Then I may thank you, I suppose, for the grand epistle I received 
several days ago, informing me that my iniquities were brought to light, 
and that I must instantly return home, present myself at Hopelands, 
and receive sentence according to my transgressions. What were you 
pleased to say about owr affairs? J did not know we had any remain- 
ing, in common.” 

It was hard to keep back the hot tears and the hysterical sobs that 
were rising in her throat, with a painful, choking sensation, and Lilian 
had never been accustomed to self-control. But she strove hard now; 
another strength than ker own was given her, and she was able to say, 
with all outward composure, ‘‘ | told him of my own household matters. 
T could not, as you know, tell him anything about you, for I was more 
ignorant than himself, and had I been in your confidence, I should not 
have betrayed you, even to your father.” 

‘“¢ Well, some one has been kind enough to give him an idea that there 
are under-currents of whose existence he was blissfully ignorant. Some 
exemplary individual has opened his eyes to certain proceedings of his 
heir, that exasperate him beyond all lhmits; and I am threatened with 
i know not what penalties, unless | make a clear statement of things in 
general; and with still worse, if, upon examination, | am found guilty 
of certain practices ; I suppose I must go down to Hopelands to-morrow, 
What have you done for money? I have none for you, but you have 
next to no expenses now ” 
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‘“‘Mr. Hope gave me some money; he was very kind, very kind, 
indeed.” 

“Ah! ITunderstand! You have been playing the wronged, deserted 
wife; left to struggle with fashionable poverty, while her spendthrift 
rascal of a husband is enjoying all the luxuries and amenities that life 
can afford—yes, I understand !” 

“Indeed, Basil,” said Lilian, striving hard not to be angry, and 
battling more than ever with the tears that would rise, and the choking 
sensation that would not be exorcised, ‘‘ indeed you do not understand. 


I should not have spoken about money at all, had not Mr. Hope asked | 


me if I kept all my accounts settled regularly ; and when I had answered 
him, he wished to know if I had received from you my half-year’s 
allowance, as the usual sum had been placed to your account three 
months ago. 

“T confessed to him that I had not kept clear of entanglements ; that 
for me I was deeply in debt—debt incurred through the foolish extrava- 
gance of the last year, and he was so kind as to give me a sufficient 
sum to pay all my bills, and set me at ease until you returned home 
again.” 

“Ah! I thought once or twice it was a question whether all those 
fine things were paid for. J fancy if Miss Eleanor had paid her share 
of your milliner’s bills they would have been somewhat lessened. How- 
ever, as the governor has obligingly settled the matter, 1 don’t care a 
pin about it. I daresay you wish now you had had twice as many, and 
twice as costly things.” 

‘No, indeed!” replied Lilian, much shocked, and really astonished at 
the tone her husband had taken. ‘I was overwhelmed with shame 
when he put the money in my hand, and I made a solemn covenant with 
myself, never from that moment to buy or order asingle thing for which 
I had not the money to pay.” 

‘You will buy very few things then, ! can tell you, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Hope should make you a separate allowance; for I fully expect 
when he knows, as he must know, the full extent of my peccadilloes, he 
will put me upon short commons; he has already hinted, in that nice 
paternal epistle I spoke of, at an ungovernable beast being stinted in his 
provender.” 

Lilian was silent. Basil’s tone and reckless manner distressed her 
exceedingly. There was a sort of vogue la galere air about him, that 
boded the very reverse of peace, comfort, and confidence ; and she feared 
the result of his interview with his inflexible and displeased parent, for 
it was evident there would be no leaning towards compromise on either 
side. 

“ How stupid you look!” said Basil, as he poured out a further supply 
of brandy, and very slightly diluted it with aqua pura; “ why don’t you 
xo to bed ? You are as white as Mrs. Eve up there, under the olass case. 
I shall smoke half-a-dozen cigars yet; don’t think of waiting for me—I 
can do very well without company; and you really do not seem to have any 

valuable suggestions to offer, so I shall give myself up to solitary medita- 
tion, on the best way of shirking or encountering the tempest that is 
brewing at Hopelands.” 
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Lilian rose to go; but before she left the room she remarked that 
she supposed he had done with the brandy, and she had better lock 
it up. 

«“ Never mind that,”’ he replied, laughing loudly; ‘‘I will take care 
no temptation is left in the way of the servants; if there is any remain. 
ing, I will stow it away ; so go to bed in peace, Mrs. Thrifty !” 

‘ Any remaining! Oh, Basil! if you drink all the brandy in that 
decanter, it will kill you!’ 

“Kill me !—TI am not so easily killed, I assure you; why, you silly 
creature, there is not more than a wine-glassful left.” 

“That is because you have already taken so much; you are not your- 
self now ; there is more than you say, and youshall not have it. Forgive 
me, Basil; but I love you too dearly to let you commit suicide, or, if 
not that, to disgrace yourself, the very first night of your return; you 
will be glad to-morrow that I would not let you do it.” 

‘You would not let me do it! Things are come to a pretty pass 
when a man is obliged to submit to his wife’s government. You are 
strangely altered, Lilian, since I went away.” 

‘“T am altered, thank God,” said Lilian, sadly, taking up the decanter 
as she spoke. Basil gazed at her in stupid wonder; he did not attempt 
to hinder her; perhaps he could not, his large potations were beginning 
to take effect. He watched her out of the room, and then closed his eyes 
and fell into a heavy slumber. He did not awake till the morning light 
was shining with a siekly yellow gleam upon his face. His head ached, 
his hands burned, his throat and tongue were parched as with fever, and 
his memory was confused. He was in no enviable condition, and quite 
unfitted for his journey to Hopelands. To go to bed was out of the 
question, and he really thought if he could be privately pumped upon, 
it would be a very refreshing operation. 





CHAPTER XXI.—SUNDAY AND MONDAY. 


Again Lilian was left alone, and the repose which, from the time of 
Alice’s death, had insensibly stolen over her, was roughly broken. She 
had thought that her principal trial would be the loss of her husband’s 
affections ; she had expected to meet with coldness, indifference, and, it 
might be, ‘with contempt, but she was not prepared to find that husband 
abasing himeelf, and acting the part of the prodigal son, without his 
contrition. Stor my days were before her—difficulties were encompassing 
her path. The “roughing it,” of which Mr. Brookes had spoken, seemed 
near at hand; the ‘sobering process which she herself had predicted, 
appeared likely to be realised in its fullest sense ; and Lilian felt that all 
her courage, and all her constancy, would be required in the struggle 
that lay before her. 

All the while that Basil was away at Hopelands— 

‘‘'The days were dark and dreary ; 
It rained, and the wind was never weary.” 
It was cold, too, and Lilian was glad to draw her chair to the fire, and 
turn away from the window, where she saw only the inky storm-swept 
sky, the deluged street, and the opposite houses, black and dripping 
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with the interminable rain. Sunday came, and she could not go to 
church, and the bells sounded drearily through the thick, chilly air, as they 
summoned together the scanty worshippers who dared to brave the fury of 
the elements; but notwithstanding that she was hindered from going up to 
the courts of the Lord—notwithstanding that she spent the long dismal 
day, with no other companion than Alice’s little Bible, the hours glided 
by, and Lilian’s humbled heart was lifted in loving confidence to 
ee who heareth prayer, even the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
rist. 

She was not gathered with the great congregation; she was not join- 
ing with two or three met together in their Master’s name; but she 
knew that the single sighing of a contrite soul would rise up from the 
care-laden world, and find entrance into the presence-chamber of the 
King of kings. 

The next day brought its cares and perplexities. About one o'clock 
Basil came back, but not alone, for his father was with him. Lilian saw 
that her husband was fearfully incensed, and that he did not even pretend 
to treat Mr. Hope with any show of deference and civility. Hescarcely 
spoke to his wife, scolded the servants for having disarranged his letters, 
and finally shut himself up in his study, and haughtily desired, in a 
tone loud enough to reach Mr. Hope and Lilian in the drawing-room, 
that no one, on any pretence, should disturb him. 

“Vilian,” said Mr. Hope, gravely, ‘“‘do you know why I am here ?” 

Of course she did not. 

‘“‘T must tell you, then; but it will be painful to you to hear, and to 
me to speak it. Basil has deeply, irremediably offended me ; if I could, 
if Hopelands were not entailed, [ would disown him for ever; not one 
shilling of mine should he ever possess. He has been living for some 
months a life of extreme dissipation; the liberal allowance I made him 
has been long squandered ; he has had recourse to Jews, to infamous 
usurers ; he has given post-obit bonds; he has raised money at fifty per 
cent. interest on the little property that will come to him from his 
mother ; and, added to this, he has been insolent to the last degree. Had 
he been humble, had he owned his faults, and shown any desire to lead 
a new life, I might, I dont’t quite know, but I think I might, have for- 
given him; he is my son, my only one. But as I tell you, he defied me ; 
he told over his debts, his engagements, and his entanglements, with a 
coolness I never saw surpassed. Why, Lilian, the interest he has to pay 
for his borrowed money is more than his annual income. Did you know 
he has taken to the turf? He lost a little fortune at the last Derby, it 
seems ; and but for an accident, none of us would have been the wiser 
for many a day. Well! the name of Hope must not be dishonoured ; 
while I live, men shall in some sort hold it in reverence. I will pay 
Basil’s debts—pay off his Jews, as he lovingly calls them, and pay his 
debts of honour—satisfy his clamorous tradesmen ; I will liquidate the 
claim of every creditor to the utmost farthing 

Lilian began to thank him; to be free from debt seemed to her just 
then like deliverance from hopeless slavery ; but he stoppedher. ‘No! 
no thanks; you do not know the conditions ; I have determined them, 
and my decision is unalterable. Ishall no longer allow Basil the income 
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which his position as my heir demands. I must impoverish the estate, 
take from the portions of his sisters, and inconvenience myself, in order 
to keep my good name pure and unsuspected: it is meet that he who 
has wrought the evil should suffer, and he must and shall suffer. 
For your sake, I will not leave him without the means of subsist- 
ence; you shall have a settled income; but it will be so small, that 
without economy you will be again reduced to difficulties. You must 
live in strict retirement; you must lead a simple country life; and if 
you have children you must nurse and educate them yourself. Basil 
proposed your living on the Continent, but I would not hear of that ; 
he, with his tendencies and weaknesses, must not be exposed to the 
chicaneries of those of his countrymen whom misconduct and disgrace 
have driven from their native shores. There are plenty of out-of-the- 
way places without crossing the seas, and I told him so. This furniture 
and all these fine knick-knackeries must be sold ; but I, as sole creditor, 
give you permission to take what you will for your own use, and for the 
embellishment of your cottage home. I trust to your good sense to 
select what is consistent.’ 

Lilian calmly assented ; and Mr. Hope, with a manifestation of surprise 
he could not entirely suppress, said, ‘‘ Well! the prospect of living in a 
cottage, and renouncing your present position does not seem to fill you 
with dismay. Olivia was remarking that you would be broken-hearted 
at being forced to retire from the scene of your conquests.” 

“Say, rather, the scene of my defeats,” replied Lilian, gravey. “ i 
trust the conquests are still to come ; and they can be gained more easily 
in seclusion than in the haunts of gaiety. It is little to me to give up 
a grandeur to which I was not born. I thought once to find happiness 
in rank, wealth, and society, but I know now that true happiness is, to 

certain extent, independent of circumstances.” 

‘«¢ Perhaps you have pastoral notions of love in a cottage, and fancy a 
tha;ched roof must cover a domestic paradise ?” 

‘“ No, indeed,” replied Lilian ; “fT think as much disquiet may prevail 

in hut as ina palace. If our heart be not at peace we must carry 
with us, whereever we go, an unfailing source of disturbance and dis- 
appointment.” 

“Very true; but I cannot stay to moralise now.” 

“You will stay and dine with us, sir ?” 

“No! My son and [ are not on those terms which would render it 
agreeable to either of us. Lilian, understand, once for all, that all inter- 
course is about to cease. Basil himself would not submit to be forgiven ; 
he is sullen and resentful, as well as bitter and reckless. He professes 
his ability to do without any assistance at all; he hints that he means 
to become an author, and win a fortune, of course. What kind of books 
he will write I cannot divine, unless he give the world ‘ Confessions of a 
Profligate, ‘The Autobiography of a Spendthrift, or ‘The Road to 
Ruin,’ by one who has trodden it.” 

Then, telling Lilian that he would arrange matters as speedily as 
possible, he took his departure, very much to her relief; for the bitter 
and sarcastic tone in which he spoke of his erring son by no means made 
amends to the true-hearted wife for the coldness and indifferenee to 
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which she herself had been subjected, and she cared little for the approval 
of her own conduct, which he once or twice expressed, while her husband 
was alienated from the heart of his father and exiled from the home of 
his youth. 

Henceforth Lilian had two grand aims. The one, as we have seen 
was to win back the love and confidence of her husband, the other was 
to restore Basil to his father’s heart and home. In the present aspect 
of affairs, both these desires seemed most difficult of realisation. There 
were prejudices to be removed, hardships to be endured, consistency to 
be maintained, strong will to be curbed as with a silken chain, and 
inflexi ble tempers to be softened and subdued. Still Lilian hoped, and 
resolved to bear on bravely and patiently, trusting to Almighty grace 
for the necessary wisdom, love, and fortitude. 





CHAPTER XXII.—NORTH WALKS. 


‘“Wuar station is this, Bridget ?” 

“It’s Colwyn Station, ma’am. I think a train never did go so slow 
before! Here it is five o’clock, and we ought to have been at 
Penmaenmawvr by 4.32. It'll be fair dark before we get to—to—I can’t 
say the name, it’s so hard.” 

“To Bryndyffryn. Yes! I am afraid we shall be very late. Now we 
are going on again. J am sorry we have lost sight of the sea; but we 
shall have it again presently. How dark it grows!’ 

“Yes, ma’am; and it seems a strange, outlandish country hereabouts. 
It feels like coming into foreign parts. I hope Bron-duffering will be a 
little bit snugger than this.” 

‘“ Bryndyffryn is very lonely, Bridget, | am afraid; but it overlooks 
the sea. I fear, however, that will not make amends to you for the loss 
of the royal park and the forest glades of Windsor ; some people do not 
care about coast scenery.”’ 

‘¢T like it very much in summer, ma'am; but to my thinking it is 
very- cold-looking in winter, and the mountains do look so chilly and 
bleak.” 

“ But, Bridget, I hope you will be able to make yourself comfortable 
at Bryndyffryn. It was very kind—more than kind—of dear Mr. Brookes 
to offer to lend you to me for a season, that you may help me to make 
our new home comfortable, and teach me the many things I ought 
to have learnt long ago; but if you are not happy in being lent, | 
shall be very sorry that I was tempted to take advantage of his good- 
ness.” 

“T am happy in being lent, ma’am. TI should have fretted ever so, if 
you had not borrowed me, as you say. I couldn’t abear the thought of 
my dear Miss Alice’s dearest friend coming all alone to a desolate, out- 
of.-the-way place, where the people can’t even speak any language but 
olpbberish. Don’t fear, ma’am, I make myself right comfortable every- 
where, and we shall have enough to do tc-morrow, without as much as 
thinking whether we are going to be happy or not.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Old Soldier’s Charm. 





In a neat little cottage, which stood 
by the road, 
Lived John, and his hard-working 
wife ; 
But their moments, which might have 
so tranquilly flowed, 
Were full of vexation and strife. 
For John had a temper, as every one 
knew, 
And his anger was easily stirred ; 
And Jennie was hasty, and passionate, 
too, 
And always would haye the last 
word. 


One day, when her husband was out 
of the way, 
A tired-looking soldier came by ; 
Like all of his class, he had plenty to 
say, 
And Jennie was not very shy. 
So she presently tuld him what trou- 
ble she ha 
With John, and what ills she en- 
dured. 
“‘Good mistress,” he answered, ‘you 
need not be sad, 
For bad tempers, I know, may be 
cured.” 


‘¢ A charm, I possess, that with magi- 


eal skill, 
telief from such torments can 
give.” 
‘<Oh, tell me your secret,” she cried, 
“and I will 


Be grateful as long as I live!” 
The soldier replied, ‘‘ Nay, I may not 
reveal 
Its name, or its nature, to you; 
But, if only you use it, ere long you 
will feel 
‘That the words which I tell you are 
true. 


‘¢ My charm is a liquid, white, spark- 
ling, and clear, 
As the water that runs from the 
brook ; 
And, when John is inclined to be 
cross and severe, 
ae Sapna, or resentful, you 
ook, 








A teaspoonful then of the charm you 
must take, 
And keep in your mouth while you 
sa 
(Of esate not aloud), all the letters 
that make 
Up the alphabet, counting from A. 


‘* At first it may fail, but you'll very 
soon find 
That John will grow softened and 
calm ; 
And you'll live like two little love- 
birds, so gentle and kind, 
And all through this marvellous 
charm.” 
He gave her a bottle, of miniature 
size, 
‘¢Take care of it, mistress,’’ said he, 
And Jennie went into her house with 


her prize, 
As pleased as a woman could be. 
% * * * 


The summer passed by, and the winter 
as well, 
And then followed the season of 
spring ; 
When the soldier returned, in his 
cottage to dwell, 
And news from all quarters to bring, 
He called on John’s thrifty wife, 
whom he found 
At her spinning, as blythe as a bee. 
‘‘Ah, mistress,’ he said, looking 
pleasantly round, 
«* You have taken my charm, I can 


see,”’ 


For all the dark shadows were gone 
from her brow, 
And contentment had come in their 
stead. 
‘‘Yes, master,” she said, ‘“‘ we live 
happily now, 
And John’s temper no longer I 
dread. 
It’s all through my taking your won- 
derful stuff— 
What a fortunate woman I am !— 
That my husband, who used to be 
churlish and rough, 


Has grown almost as meek as a 


lamb.” 
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With a comical smile on his hard- | Yes, she certainly must be deficientin 
looking face, | sense, 
Jennie’s thanks the old soldier re- | Not to guess, in a moment, the 
ceived ; | soldier’s pretence.” 
And he said to himself, as he quitted | 
the place, | Agreed, my wise reader, and yet, do 
“What wonders my plan has | you know, 
achieved. | I wish that some people as simple 
How little she dreams, in her joy at | would grow. 
the cure, ' I wish that all those, to wrong tem- 
That her’s, and not mine, was the | pers disposed, 
charm Would, in moments of passion, just 
That wrought upon John, fer sweet keep their lips closed ; 
silence is sure _ And then, whether their mouth with 
A man of his wrath to disarm.”’ charmed water was filled 


Or not, their emotions of ire would 
Now, I should not much wonder, | be stilled - 


dear reader, if you _And they, with their fricnds, when 
Are questioning whether my story | the cure was complete, 


be trae? , _ Would be glad that they tried the 
I reply, that as such it was given to old soldier’s receipt.” : 
me ; . | 
‘¢ Then how foolish,” you say, ‘‘ that | WwW. H. 
poor Jennie must be.” , | 





Natural Barometer. 


The spider, says an eminent naturlist, is almost universally regarded 
with disgust and abhorrence; yet, after all, it is one of the most inter- 
esting, if not the most useful, of the insect tribe. Since the days of 
Robert Bruce, it has been celebrated as a model of perseverance, while 
in industry and ingenuity it has no rival among insects. But the most 
extraordinary fact in the natural history of this insect, is the remarkable 
presentiment it appears to have of an approaching change in the weather. 

Barometers, at best, only foretell the state of the weather with certain- 
ty for about twenty-four hours, and they are frequently very fallible 
euides, particularly when they point to “settled fair.” But we may be 
sure that the weather will be fine twelve or fourteen days, when the 
spider makes the principle threads of its web very long. ‘This insect, 
which is one of the most economical animals, does not commence a work 
requiring such a great length of threads, which it draws out of its body, 
unless the state of the atmosphere indicates with certainty that this 
ereat expenditure will not be made in vain. Let the weather be ever so 
bad, we may conclude with certainty that it will soon change to be 
‘“‘ settled fair ’’ when we see the spider repair the damages which his 
web has received. It is obvious how important this infallible indication 
of the state of the weather must be in many instances, particularly to 
the agriculturist. 
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Our King. 


One day, long ago, five or six little stones lay in a hollow place on 
the slope of a steep hill. The morning had heen dark and cloudy, not 
even one speck of blue sky could be seen, and far away was heard the 
erowling thunder. 

First, drop by drop, then heavy and fast, came down the rain, till this 
hollow was quite filled up with water, and so cold and deep was it, that 
our little friends looked up in despair. 

One called Blackstone sighed out, in a very discontented voice,— 

“Oh, how miserable we are! Our brothers out there on the hill are 
far happier than we ; the rain runs off them, while it stands still over 
us, making us feel so cold and wretched.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Greystone, “‘and why we are here, and they there, 
{ am sure I cannot understand. We are most unfortunate !” 

““So we are !—so we are!” echoed all the others, with the exception 
of one, who for some time remained silent, but at length raised his voice 
and said,— 

“ Brothers, it is all too true; it is not pleasant; but, after all, I feel 
sure there’s a good cause for it.” 

‘‘Who’s that speaking ?’”’ asked Blackstone. 

“Oh, only Whitestone,” answered another voice. 

‘Well, let’s hear what he has to say,” cried several. ‘Come, White- 
stone, tell us what makes you think so.” 

Poor Whitestone, feeling a little confused at being thus called upon, 
murmured that he was not sure he could explain himself, but, after 
thinking a moment, he, in a timid voice, continued,— 

“Do you not remember how good our King is; how He loves to see 
all this land fair and beautiful, and for this reason sometimes He sends 
this cold and dismal rain, and sometimesthe bright and lovely sunshine. 
I have heard it said, that if there were nothing but sunshine, our cousins 
the trees, and grass, and flowers, would droop and wither away.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Blackstone, ‘‘ that may all be very true for them. 
But for us! What can the rain do for us, I should like to know.” 

‘ven so,” replied Whitestone; ‘1 am certain what the King does 
is well, and even for us is the best. So for my part I am content to 
wait.” 

‘Perhaps our brother may be right,” said some of the others, rolling 
over towards him. ‘“ Let us wait !—let us wait! ” 

Then Whitestone told them, in earnest tones, of his love for, and 
confidence in his King. 

Just then the clouds, which up to that moment had lain thick ana 
heavy overhead, parted, and the moon rose. She shone over the whole 
hillside, but in the hollow, where the water lay, she danced and glit- 
tered with double beauty. And each of our little stones laughed aloud 
with pleasure, because, as Whitestone said, it seemed as if all the 
jewels in the King’s crown were shining upon them. 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”—Job xi, 15. 

‘* At evening it shall be light.”—Zech. xiv., 7. 

H, M, Harris. 
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Wet Blankets. 


Determination, energy, and earnestness, are always encountered by 
many difficulties, and have to brave much opposition. This is true, 
irrespective of the special path trod by the individual displaying these 
noble qualities; independantly of the nature of his ambition and eager 
hopes. Many of these adverse forces can be met and conquered by 
cheerful alacrity, and quiet endurance. Some, however, are more trying 
to the heart and mind, calling for much resolute bearing up”, and 
many increasing efforts to overcome them. Prominent and disagreeable 
amongst the drawbacks that hinder the enthusiastic worker in life, are 
those people springing up about his course, who, persistently, by a 
gloomy, sour exterior, a repining and miserable walk and conversation, 
discourage his persevering cheerfulness. Such people may not inaptly 
be called the “ wet blankets”’ of society. They are always more disposed 
to damp ardour than kindle it; always the first to put out by their 
baneful influence, the glowing fires of earnestness and zealous devotion. 

It is indeed one of the greatest misfortunes and trials of the true- 
hearted and high-spirited, that they are so frequently obliged to listen 
to the croakings of the foreboding grumbler, or the doubtful misgivings 
and platitudes of those of a little faith. A word or two, then, to our 
readers about the‘‘ wet blankets” of the world; a class of beings, by the 
way, as prevalent when no/ wanted, as the real necessary itself 1s scarce 
when most needed. 

We are accustomed to speak and act as if such miserable folks were 
more to be pitied than blamed, and to reason that their dismal, dingy, 
way of looking at everything arises from some fault of their nature or 
disposition, some ‘* screw loose ”, or a kind of moral obliquity of vision, 
for which they should be commiserated rather than censured. Indeed, 
we go so far as to say, that after all, the croaker and the grumbler are 
greater nuisances to themselves than to their neighbours. ‘This, however, 
we beg to dissent from. We feel sure that there is a kind of luxury 
(strange as it may seem)derived by such people from their own gloomy 
wretchedness, and a secret pleasure got out of this unhealthy morbid 
habit, which shey delight to revel in, however great a damper it may 
prove to other’s spirits and energies. Often we are convinced they are 
extracting a peculiar joy from the misdirected faculties which they 
employ to seek out the worst phases of everything, and a keen satisfac- 
tion from the practice which, to those they meet with, is fraught with 
misery and wretchedness. We readily admit there are cases of an oppo- 
site nature, and the eye turned inward too much and two long will 
breed self torture of a kind that, besides casting a blighting, withering 
shadow upon the enthusiasm of others, is also terribly trying to the 
unhappy object itself. Yet, we think experience proves, as a rule, that 
the ‘* wet blankets ’”’ which so hinder, check, and extinguish the light of 
earnest effort and bright hopefulness are not so chilling to themselves as 
they aré to others. 

It is difficult to compute, or reckon at all, the amount of mischief 
worked in the world by this persistent habit of going about with green 


spectacles, upon the mind, and viewing everything through that medium, 
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instead of in the clear, healthy light of heaven. Many who might have 
been cheered and sustained along a thorny path, are cast down and have 
their “ lights” put out by the quenching effect of “wet blankets ” 
thrown across their steps by repining, cheerless companions. Many 
that tried hard to look at the ‘ brighter side”, have retired chill and 
shrinking from the unhealthy atmosphere which surrounds such un- 
sympathising people. How much of petty annoyance is owing to their 
influence, how much of honest hope they have stifled, and of joy which 
has died out at their presence, it would be impossible to tell. But 
whenever they approach they seem to throw the dreariness of their own 
wretched nature upon all, and extinguish the fires of energy, perseve- 
rance and noble impulse. If they have ¢ any mission at all for good, it 
must be simply to teach the necessity for patience, and to test the ‘already 
tried with a most wearying ordeal. Name to them some noble enter- 
prise, and they are ready to cast some doubts on its success, some sneers 
at its motives, and a host of “ if’s’” and “ buts” to upset the feasibility 
of it altogether. Speak to some of these chronic grumblers of the 
healthy happiness that should result from a true, religious life, 
and they usually intimate by sign and word, by a dismal upeasting of 
the eyes, and gloomier shake of ‘the head, that they think religion is a 
thing to be sighed and groaned over, and immediately do their best to 
check all opposite ideas. Nothing in life that savours of a hopeful, 
cheery nature, nothing that would bring to their jaundiced vision the 
laughing trees and flowers; the birds in their sweet merriment, or the 
little ones in the glee of fresh budding existence, will they entertain, as 
rational creatures ought to do. So they wander on through the world, 
a perpetual source of misery to all in close contact with them, deplorably 
missing the good things which our Father strews around our paths to 
brighten them ; but yet, often drawing asecret, strange satisfaction from 
the morbid appetite they seek to gratify at others expense, which 
becomes so much a habit, as to be inseparable from their very selves. 
Now do not let our readers suppose that in these remarks we are seek- 
ing at all to be sarcastic about real grief, or to depreciate that sweet 
sadness which is the necessary undercurrent of so many lives. No, we 
reverence the softened light that sorrow sheds upon many fair human 
faces, sympathising earnestly with it. But such sorrows as are real, and 
not imaginary, seldom leave such morose dispositions behind them. We 
have remarked often, how much of quiet faith and deep happiness, 
mixed with uniform contentedness and a bright exterior, are compatible 
with trial and suffering most profound. That effect of the scourging 
loss or trouble is not to be sneered at or lightly valued, but hailed as a 
proof of the ennobling, purifying power of a Father’s chastening hand. 
But the grumbler, constantly full of complaints and miseries, has gener- 
ally no real trouble at all, and hence gives his mind to the raising of the 
ghosts of imaginary ones Possessing no true cause for discontent, he 
manages yet to twist all the bright threads out of the warp of his exis- 
tence, so that none but sombre tents are visible to his distorted sight. 
Such people do a grave injury to their own moral and mental selves, and 
their conduct is highly censurable. We cannot well be too severe on a 
course so lowering to the tone of lifeand action among others. Nor can 
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we too strongly urge upon the misanthropes how little need there is to 
build up miseries and construct troubles when the world is already go 
full of them. Would it not better become them to try and root out of 
their special path some of the dreary sadness which oppresses others, 
and replace it by cheery joy and hope? Far better this, surely, than 
infusing the dismal addition of their own wretchedness into the mass. 

Let these moral ‘‘ wet blankets” take a lesson. Now, it may be, they 
are manufacturing, at a great rate, the unsavoury article—gloominess— 
out of the depths of their own morbid selves; but, by-and-bye, it may 
be, the supply will come unsought, and then none so ready to be rid of 
it as themselves. Examples are frequent on record upon every news- 
paper of this true rendering of the law of retribution, even in this 
world. And there is a far higher consideration. As the immortal 
nature attunes itself here, so, doubtless, in a great measure, will be its 
harmony and power elsewhere, in the great future. Shall, then, a per- 
sistent, uniform dulness, and whining peevishness, be its mark, when the 
cross is exchanged for the crown? Shall jarring discord characterise 
the harp, to be swept by touch Divine? Surely not. Then, repining 
reader, seck to cast oif the gloom and darkness which envelope your 
selfish life, and come out into the glorious light of the sun of rightcous- 
ness. ‘There is no discontented murmuring there. Look abroad, with 
a bounding heart, upon your fellow-men ; look up at yonder starry host ; 
trust, be cheerful and joyous, for your Father, enthroned there, is the 
God of life and hope, not of despair and misery ; and the peace of a 
healthy, Christian career is not compatible with the diseased repining 
of a morose and cheerless “ wet blanket,’ seeking to damp and hinder 
all that is most encouraging and full of promise. 

i). CLIFFORD. 
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Granny's First Love. 
Parr II. 


Aunt insisted on my spending a fortnight in St. Petersburg, before I 
went to be “shut up,” as she called it, with the Strahofiski's. 

‘““T did not tell them we should come to-day,” I said. “They might 
expect us any time this week,” said my aunt, as the train stopped at a 
little station about 30 miles from St. Petersburg. ‘I don’t want you 
to have a ceremonious reception, I hope the Count won't be at home, 
for his gravity and dignity might prove a little overwhelming to a 
‘‘ simple village maiden.” 

We had turned into the park and were driving up a stately avenue, 
then aunt suddenly stopped the driver, got out, and said, ‘‘ Come along, 
Madge, I see them over on the lawn, let us go and surprise them.” We 
walked quickly and quietly to the spot, and standing back im the shade 
of a large group of trees, looked out on the scene; and a beautiful one it 
was! At the extreme end of the lawn was a target, and taking aim at 
it was a man, who might have stood for a model of William Tell or 

tobin Hood, so quiet and sure was the poise of the upraised arm, so 
perfect the developement of every limb in the stately figure, that shewed 
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to such advantage in the close-fitting dark green suit. Looking on 
with eager and expectant eyes, stood a girl in white, a fanciful green 
cap crowning her short chesnut curls, and two handsome lads, also in 
woodland green. a 

Just then we came out from our hiding-place, and the surprise, intro- a 
ductions, and greetings, I remember but vaguely; IL only know that | 
before the evening was over, I felt perfectly at home, except with the 
Count, who was, as aunt said, a tr fle too grave and dignified. After 
admiring the magnificient figure, I was disappointed in the face—except 
for a pair of wonderful grey eyes, 1t was almost plain. The lads and I 
were friends at once, and I rose greatly in their estimation, when I 
informed them that I could swim. 

Vera came with me up to my room and we talked, as girls will, until 
the small hours, when she bid ‘‘ good-night,”’ I felt by the firm, hearty 
handshake, that she liked and trusted me. I certainly liked her. 

After aunt had gone, I fell in with the daily life of the Strahoffski’s, 
just as if I had been one of the family. What a quiet, uneventful life 
it was, and yet, how perfectly happy! After breakfast, we generally : 
set off with our dogs. Two hours in the morning, the Count gave ha 
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lessons to the lads, while Vera and I studied together. The afternoon, 
(whatever sort of weather it was), we spent out of doors, riding, driving, 
or wandering far on foot; evening, we read aloud, and talked. But the 
best part of the day was always reserved to the last. In the “ Oak Hall,” 
as it was called, stood a magnificent organ, built years ago, by some 
ancestor of the Count’s, from whom he, no doubt, inherited his talent, 
and passionate love of music. ‘There were other instruments there, and 
Vera, the boys, and I, each sang and played ; but when we had finished, 
we seated ourselves, ‘quietly waiting for the master-soul, that mocked 
our puny efforts. I ‘love to linger on the unclouded happiness of that 
sunny time, ere the black clouds gathered, and the storm burst! 

I ‘had been at the Strahoffski’s about a year and-a-half, and had 
erown so thoroughly one of them, that I had half-forgotten I was but 
a stranger-foreigner after all. One cold winter evening the Count and 
I sat by the fire, the boys and Vera were trying over some new music, 
and I was reading aloud, while my companion smoked and occasionally 
corrected a fault in my pronounciation. 

‘‘ It’s very late, the post-bag must have been delayed by the heavy 
fall of snow—ah! here are the letters, and there is one from Aunt 
Newton,” and hastily I broke the seal. What made me turn pale and 
cold, and put the letter quickly into my pocket, as the Count looked up 
from his letters and said,— 

‘¢ Why, Madge, child, ‘what's the matter 2” 

“°N othing—nothing,” I answered at random. “Are not we going to 
have any music to-night?” 

‘You have but to command, do I not always as you will,” laugh- 
ingly he said. 

That night, alone in my own room, IJ took out the letter and read 
it again. Aunt wrote, “I have quite made up my mind to return to 
England as soon after new year as the weather will permit, and Arthur 
wishes you to return with me; so make all necessary preparations ! 
I have no doubt you will be sorry to leave the Strahoffski’s, &c., &c.”’ 

“Sorry!” [ murmured. ‘Oh, if it were only that! Why did I not 
wake in time? Fool! fool that I have been! to give my love to a man 
who regards me as one of his own children. How shall I bear to see 
him no more—bear to part and give no sign that my heart is_ breaking, 
for he must never know, never guess. I could not endure his tender 
pity for my foolishness—it is too much! I will not, cannot bear it !”’ 

It was the first great sorrow I had known, and my undisciplined 
young heart rose in rebellion. I went quickly downstairs, and hurried 
out into the snowy moonlight night. 1 chose no path, saw nothing, 
heeded nothing, but fled aimlessly along, all my heart and mind a 
blank, except for the sorrow and rebellion that struggled for the 

mastery. Of course it was a hard task telling the Strahoffski’s that I 
must leave them after the new year. Vera and the boys were loud in 
their lamentations and regrets, but I was relieved that the Count turned 
away and said nothing , though I thought it strange that he did so. 

One evening we were alone. I was gazing into the fire, dreamily 
trying to imagine what my life would be without him, when suddenly 
he bent towards me, and said,— 
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“Does it grieve you very much to leave us, Madge?” 1 could not 
answer for the blinding tears that would come, hard as I tried to re- 
press them, and he went on hurriedly, “It cannot be more bitter to 
you than to me——”’ for Vera came into the room and he broke off and 
said no more, only somehow I was happier after that evening. 

How quickly flew those three weeks before Christmas. I don’t think 
they were unhappy ones, for by mutual consent we never spoke of my 
going away, but tried to live entirely in the present. Only in the 
music hour when the soft low wail of the organ floated through the old 
sombre room, the sad thoughts would not be put away. 


‘“‘ Madge, you lazy thing, do get up, its a magnificent morning, and 
there is always plenty to do on the day of Christmas Eve,” and Vera 
aimed alarge wet sponge at me, her favourite means of rousing me from 
my slumbers. 

I was soon up and dressed, and | remember I felt strangely light- 
hearted ; perhaps the great Christmas festival helped me to lose all 
thought of self in the desire to make others happy. As the Strahoffski’s 
had no near relations whom they could invite to keep Christmas with 
them, it had long been the custom to have all the village folks up on 
Christmas Eve. There was to be a distribution of presents, and a sup- 
per afterwards. In the morning we all worked hard at ticketing the 
various presents, and great were the debates and many the jokes, before 
we could decide “ who was to have which.” 

‘‘T have ordered the two sledges to be here directly after luncheon, 
so you must all be ready, for we must drive a long distance if you wish 
to choose a fine tree for this evening.” 

Generally I drove in the Count’s sledge, but that day I jumped in 
with the boys and left Vera to fill my place. After an hour’s brisk 
driving we arrived at the wood. I had often been there before, but 
never had it appeared so beautiful. I wandered on into the wood 
alone, the sky was as blue as an Italian lake, and the dark majestic 
firs looked so proud and imposing, that I almost wondered the squirrels 
could be saucy enough to play among their branches. I think I must 
have fallen into a reverie and wandered a long way from the others, 
and stood beside a stream leaning on a bank. I remember my ear 
caught suddenly the faint far-away echo of voices and a ringing laugh. 
What astorm of strange, passionate, despairing sensations that shadow 
sound roused in me. How utterly alone I felt. They are merry and 
happy I thought, he is guiding and helping them in their work; work 
too absorbing for him to give even a thought to his “ adopted daughter,” 
as he so often calls me. Perhaps next Christmas Eve, when I am far 
away across the wandering waters. this wood will ring again with their 
happy laughter, and I shall be forgotten, or remembered at most with 
only a passing thought. A flood of bitter sorrowing ieelings rose up 
within me, and I had no strength to battle against them. In my des- 
pair I threw myself down on the ground, and the cold snow melted 
where my scalding tears fell. 

1 must have been there a long time, for when I rose, numbed and 
wretched, all the brilliance of the day was gone. Miserable as I was I 
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could not help noticing the clear beauty of the winter sunset. Ag [I 
gazed, a tall manly form slipped out from the trees, and the glory of the 
sunset shone too on him. I needed no second glance to tell me it wag 
the Count, and some impulse made me stand back in the shadow of the 
trees, and watch him as he came quickly down the avenue. [I felt sick 
and faint with cold and misery, and put my arm around the rough pine 
stem to steady myself. 

His keen eye soon found me out, and, coming quickly up, he called 
out .— 

‘¢ Madge, you bad child, how dare you give us such a fright! We've 
been seeking you all over the wood!’ And then, as he caught sight of 
my face, his tone changed,—‘ My darling, my dear adopted daughter, 
what zs the matter? How weary and ill you look!” 

I made no answer, but leant my head against the pine-tree. 

“Madge, your face is tear-stained ; tell me, my child, why you have 
been grieving? Is it because you are so sorry to leave us?”’ 

Still no answer, but I felt a hot, burning blush mounting to my very 
temples. Suddenly he took my face between his large, strong hands, 
and bending down, he looked earnestly at me and said, in a low voice 
of suppressed emotion :—- 

“Is it possible that my love may become something more than a 
dream! Do you grieve so to leave me?” 

He must have read the answer in my face, for the rough pine stem 
was exchanged for a tenderer resting-place, and I felt the quick beat of 
his strong, true heart. 

‘““[ suppose you won’t very much object returning in my sledge, 
Madge, though you shirked coming with me? Now, boys, hand in 
Vera, and fasten the vice to your sledge; this run-away Madge has kept 
us such a long time looking for her that it will be late before we get 
home.” 

Home! How that word thrilled through me! Was it then reality, 
and not merely a beautiful dream ? No fear of parting now, for his 
home would be my home, his people my people, until death us should part. 

Is it possible for two people to be happier than we were? I think 
not. Now and then we talked, but for the most part we were silent, 
with a happiness too great for words. 

I am old now, and all this happened long, long ago; but still I scarce 
can bear to write the ending of that happy drive! My hand falters,— 
my heart fails me! Let me tell it in as few words as may be :— 

We were very near the house, driving up the same avenue of chest- 
nuts that aunt and [ had driven up the day of my arrival, when, on a 
sudden, the report of a gun was heard; a scream from Vera, and _ he, 
who but an hour ago had filled my heart with joy and life, fell back 
with a groan. ‘Those poor boys! Shall I ever forget their frantic 
grief? ‘hey had carelessly left one of the guns they generally took out 
with them loaded and cocked, and in a playful dispute as to which of 
them should drive, it had gone off and wounded their father,—their 
father whom they loved above every one else in the world! I was 
quiet and perfectly calm, and gave directions to the servants, who 
carried him in. I remember vaguely wondering at the sound of my 
own voice, it sounded so strange and unreal, 
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The windows were gleaming with light and warmth, and the doors | te 
had been thrown wide open to receive the Christmas guests. At the a 
steps the dogs rushed up with their usual boisterous greeting, but at int 
sight of the helpless form of the master they loved so well, the ears and nf 
tail fell, the noisy bark changed to a pitiful whine, and the faithful | 
brown eyes were filled with sorrow. They carried him into the old 
“Oak Hall,” and we gathered round him, waiting for signs of life. 
After a while he opened his eyes. | 

‘Children, you need not listen with those intent, anxious eyes; no 
doctor can help me.—I am dying,—come close to me and say, ‘ good- 
bye,’ while I have yet strength to speak. My boys, this is very hard 
for you! but try not to grieve too much; take care of your sister, and 
strive to be brave, good, and true men. Farewell Vera, my pretty 
flower, my sweet daughter,—the good God protect thee!” 

His voice grew fainter and weaker, and my whole being went up in 
one fervent prayer, that he might be spared to bid me also “ farewell.” 

A pause....[ bent down to catch each precious word. # 

‘““ Madge, my child-love, I die happy. We may not be together in ed | 
this earthly home, but remember the best and highest love of all, and 
come to me in the glorious Home where there is no parting!” 

Slowly and sadly the Christmas guests returned that night from the 
Hall to their village homes, for that guest, who waiteth not to be in- , 
vited, (who cometh to some grim and ghastly, to others peaceful and bi 
lonely) had visited their friend and master, and carried him far away to ( 
‘‘where beyond these voices there is paece.” 
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Before the Christmas morning had dawned, I was unconscious of all 
the trouble and sorrow around me. For weeks I wandered on the bor- 
ders cf that land, ‘‘ where so many go, and none ever return,’—but at 
last pale death loosened the grasp of his cold hand, and I woke again 


to life with that bitter ery, “‘ Would God that I had died with him !” 
4 % He % cd % 


Nellie closed the manuscript with a long sigh, and after gazing some 
time into the fire, said, hesitatingly, 

“And what happened afterwards, grandmamma? Did you stay 
there with Vera and the boys ? ” is ER 

‘No; Arthur would not hear of it, and, as soon as I was weil enough ai 
to travel, brought me back to the old Llanver House.” 

‘Well, Nellie,” continued the old lady, with a tender smile at her 
pet grand-daughter; ‘“ I seein your eyes that you want to ask some- 
thing else,—what is it ?” 

‘‘T was only wondering, Grannie dear, that you ever married. You 
called grandpapa ‘ Jack.’ Was he the Jack who loved you when you 
were school-girl and school-boy together ? ” 

“ Yes, Nellie,—that was grandpapa. I was his only love, and many 
a long year he waited for me. At last we married; he content with 
such love as I could give him, and very happy we were! JDon’t think 
my child, that I have ever forgotten my first love, or love him one whit 
the less. It will not be long before we meet again,” added the old lady, 
musingly, “ but I would fain, ere life is over, stand once more at sunset 


time in that far-away pine-wood, where tke happiest moments of my Li | 
life were passed.” iL 2 Rat 
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FORECASTS OF THE WEATHER. 8 
By RAPHAEL, Author of the PROPHETIC ALMANAC. 4 

SEPTEMBER. “ 








PHASES OF THE MOON. 


7.—New Moon.. .. th. om. aft. 


22.—Full Moon .. .. 3h. 35m. aff. 
14.—First Quarter .. 11h. 8m. mor. 


30.—Last Quarter .. 6h. 20m. mor. i 











Cloudy and unsettled. 


ee 
R 14th Sun. aft, @riw. Dull and inclined to rain, 

M | Fair and warm. Saturn rises 6h. 56m. aft. | 
T’ | Thunder in places, barometer falling. ( 
W | Thunder and unsettled. ( 
Warm and wet. Moon nearest the earth. ‘ 
Rain. Sun eclipsed, invisible. 

Windy and showery. 


15th Suw. att, Grin. Wet, with thunder in places. 
Wind and wet. Jupiter sets 1oh. aft. 

Showery, barometer inclined to rise. 

Fairer. Mars rises 4h. 36m. morn. 


Fair and warm. Mercury stationary. 
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Changeable, showers. 
Cool and showery. 


16th Sun. aft. Grin. Fair, but cloudy. 
Cloudy and threatening. 

Wet and cool. Venus sets 7h. aft. 
Unsettled. Moon farthest from the earth. 


Windy and wet. Moon conjunction Mars, midnight. 
Wind, showers. 
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Rainy. Autumn commences. 


17th Sun. aft, Griw, Warm and wet. 
Windy, showers. Mercury sets 5h. 42m. aft. 
Wet, stormy. Neptune rises 6h. 58m. aft. 


High Winds. Sun conjunction Mercury. ® 


24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Gusty and showers. Saturn souths,. 10h. 43m, aft. 
Fairer. Uranus souths, gh. 30m. aft. 
Wind and rain. New Michaelmas. 








18th Sun, aft. Orin. Wet, barometer falling. 
BSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSS 
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LILIAN’S NEW HOME. 


Lilian Grey; or the Wife's Trials. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” 
*‘Fmilia’s Inheritance,”’ *‘ Oliver Westwood,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN UNEXPECTED VisITOR.—( Continued. ) 


Presently the train slackened its pace beneath the grand old towers 
of Conway Castle There it stood, the glorious ruin of old time, robed 
in all the beauty of mantling ivy, while the last gleam of red light flushed 
and faded on the grey, crumbling turrets, like the shadowy waving of a 
royal banner. It was full tide, and the waves of the Conway were 
breaking tumultuously on the castle rock and on the buttresses of the 
tubular bridge; while far away, over the green hills that embosomed 
the picturesque and walled town, stretched the dark, shadowy range 
of mountains that shuts in the lonely lyns of the Ogwen and the Idwal. 

Lilian’s eyes flashed with pleasure. Her new home was not so far 
distant but that she might come sometimes, and roam about the deserted 
halls and bowers of the beautiful ruined castle, and sail up the broad 
river that wandered away into the very heart of the kingly mountains. 

At the Penmaenmawr station Lilian and her attendant alighted. 
There was a woeful confusion in and about the luggage-van, and Mrs. 
Hope’s trunks and packages seemed not to be forthcoming. ‘The station- 
master grew impatient, and the porters were inclined to be uncivil; but 
Bridget, having seen her mistress into the waiting-room, took possession 
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of the guard, and sternly ordered the subordinates to attend to their 
duty ; and so impressed were the underlings of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company with the authority of the tall, gaunt Englishwoman, 
who had planted herself so resolutely on the platform, that they made 
another and more methodical research, and, one by one, Lilian’s packages 
were handed out of a very chaos of luggage bound for Kingstown, and, 
clutched by Bridget, who allowed no one to touch them till their number 
was complete, and she had compared them with the list which she held 
in her hand. Then she intimated to the guard that it was her pleasure 
the train should forthwith continue its journey ; and as the last carriage 
disappeared with a terriffic yell at the entrance of the next tunnel, she 
had seen every box safely heaped on the trucks, and in a fair way to be 
wheeled out of the precincts of the station. 

“A carriage directly, to go to Bron-duffering,’ said Bridget, as soon 
as the luggage was fairly off her mind. The man to whom the order 
was given did not, however, stir, and she reiterated her commands in a 
louder tone. “‘ Dym saesneg’’ was the sturdy reply. ‘‘ WHat ?” screamed 
Bridget, impatiently. What, indeed! There burst upon her such a 
storm of noisy gutturals, that she turned away in mute despair, in search, 
as she said, of some one who could speak like a Christian. ‘The station- 
master, however, had in the meantime politely inquired of Lilian whether 
she expected any equipage, and being answered in the negative, volun- 
teered to supply one, and in a few minutes a jolting vehicle, drawn by 
a rough, bony horse, made its appearance. The luggage was consigned 
to a cart, and Lilian and her factotum were at last fairly en route for 
Bryndyffryn. 

It was a mild October evening, and there was sufficient light to discern 
the outlines of the wild, grand scenery around them. Bridget shivered 
and shuddered when the car stopped for the opening of a gate, and the 
profound stillness was broken only by the sighing of the wind in the 
mountain ravines, and by the deep booming of the waves on the shore. 
But Lilian’s heart felt lighter as the glorious music rolled onward through 
the lonely, silent nightfall ; and as she caught glimpses of rocky heights 
and dark glens, just revealed beneath the pale, famt light of the setting 
moon, tears filled her eyes, and she thought how good God had been in 
making so beautiful the solitudes of the earth. 

The road was rough and hilly ; they had turned off the well-beaten 
track leading to Aber, and were slowly winding up a narrow, rocky 
ascent, that seemed, as Bridget said, to lead right up to the top of a 
mountain. However, when they had attained a certain elevation, they 
came down again, greatly to the good servant's indignation, and she 
inveighed stoutly against the stupidity of the Welsh for making their 
roads in such wild, out-of-the-way places, and for going up a hill for the 
sheer purpose of coming down on the other side. 

The darkness increased fast, for the moon had gone down behind the 
distant line of the Anglesea coast; and when at length their uneasy 
vehicle stopped before a small white gate, nothing could be discerned 
save the gravel-path, which showed obscurely, as it appeared to lead up- 
wards into a world of blackness. But while Lilian began to grope her 
way, and Bridget was once more absorbed in luggage cares, a light shone 
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from the front door, and an elderly lady came down the path, shading 
a candle with her hands, and peering about for the travellers. 

‘Ah! my dear madam,” said a sweet voice, in a pure English accent. 
: we had given you up, we thought it was too late to expect you any 
onger.” 

Lilian was extremely surprised ; she had had no doubt the candle was 
carried by the rough little Welsh girl, whom her father-in-law told her 
he had engaged to clean the house, and receive the furniture, prior to 
her own arrival. She began to fancy she had made a mistake, and 
alighted at the house of one of her new neighbours; so she replied to the 
kindly voice, ‘Is this Bryndyffryn ? I fear we are wrong.” 

“ All right,” returned the lady, ‘ this is Bryndyffryn, there is no other 
house within a quarter of a mile. [am Miss Williams, my brother is 
the clergyman of this village, and he thought, and I thought, it would 
be very miserable for you to stay all night in a dreary unfurnished house, 
so I came to ask you to go with me to the vicarage, and remain till to- 
morrow morning. I hope you will excuse the liberty I have taken ; but 
my brother knows Mr. Hope, senior, very well; indeed he consulted him 
by letter, on the eligibility of Bryndyflryn as a residence for yourself; 
and it seemed unfriendly, though rather unceremonious, not to come 
here and offer you some kind of hospitality on your arrival ; so I do hope 
you will come down with me to the vicarage and have sometea. There 
is a room quite ready for you, and my brother is expecting you this 
minute.” 

Had Lilian been an unmitigated fine lady, she would have been alike 
confounded and disgusted by Miss Williams’ kind-hearted attentions ; 
but two years of artificial life had by no means changed her original 
nature, and a franker, truer-hearted maiden than Lilian Grey had never 
trodden the moors of Yorkshire; so she responded gratefully to the 
simple, earnest kindness, that welcomed her on the threshold of her 
new home. 

The house certainly looked uninviting ; some attempts had been made 
at rendering one of the parlours habitable; but piles of unpacked furni- 
ture, carpetless floors, and uncurtained windows, looked wretched enough 
by candle-light, and after the fatigue of a long weary journey. Soe 
Lilian thankfully accepted her new friend’s offer, and in a few minutes 
she and Bridget were again in the open air. 

The quarter of a mile did not seem very long, and the exercise rather 
refreshed Lilian, who was perfectly weary of sitting still; nevertheless, 
the warm bright parlour at the vicarage, the cheerful face of Dr. Williams, 
and the table set for a bountiful dinner-tea, wore an aspect at once 
home-like and inviting. 

Lilian passed a delightful evening with her new friends. Dr.Williams 
was about fifty years of age; his sister, Winifred, perhaps ten years 
younger. They were charmed with the lady-like simplicity of their 
beautiful young guest, and deeply interested in certain little traits of 
character, which, in the course of an animated conversation, could not 
fail to be developed. 

When she had retired for the night, the sister and brother remained 
together over the dying fire, and, in that pleasing season of unrestrained 
and confidential intercourse, it was only natural to revert to Lilian. 
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“Ts she not lovely ?” asked Miss Williams, admiringly, as soon as the 
object of her innocent enthusiasm was fairly out of hearing. 

‘Most beautiful !” replied the doctor, emphatically. ‘‘ Winifred! do 
you know Mrs. Hope reminds me of my poor Maria; she has just the 
same shadowy eyes, and the same expression about the mouth. My 
poor Maria! she would have been an elderly woman now—older than 
you are, Winifred. That was the great trial of my early manhood; not 
only the sorrow, the loss, the void that never, never could be filled on 
earth, but there was the temptation to question the goodness of the 
dispensation which snatched away so fair and pure acreature. I used 
to say to myself, why was she taken ?—what had I done to be so severely 
disciplined ?”’ 

‘¢ But you understand it now,’ said Winifred, caressing her brother's 
hand as she spoke. 

He turned round quickly. ‘No, Winifred, I do not understand it ; 
but I am content to trust. J know now how good and faithful a Master 
I serve. I do not doubt the wisdom and the love that bade me renounce 
my sweet terrestrial paradise; but I wait till He shall say to me, 
‘Come up higher.’ Then I shall understand. Thirty years have passed 
since my oreat sorrow came upon me. I think it will not be thirty 
years more.” 

There was a silence. Then Miss Williams said, “ Brother, do you 
know I am afraid this pretty young creature has known a great deal of 
trouble, there is such a sad look in her face when she is not speaking ; 
and did you hear how she sighed once or twice when you and I were 
talking together P” 

‘Yes, I think she has had, or is, perhaps, even now enduring, some 
heavy trial. I think, too, it would have been more considerate of her 
husband to come down here with her, instead of leaving her to prepare 
the house for his reception, to make things comfortable, as she said her- 
self. From what I could gather from Mr. Hope’s letters, his son has 
been extravagant, and was obliged to come here to economise, and to be 
out of the way of evil companions—a sort of banishment, I fancy. 
I fear it will scarcely answer, transplanting a fashionable, extravagant 
young man, fresh from the gaities of the metropolis, to a lonely Welsh 
village. It will need something more to effect even the jirst principles 
of reformation.” 

“Well, brother, [ am glad they have come here instead of elsewhere : 
perhaps we shall be able to do something for them. I shall try to be 
very intimate with Mrs. Hope; and you, on your part, must cultivate 
the husband as soon as he makes his appearance, Now, good-night; it 
is almost morning.” 





CHAPTER XXIII..—THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


For the next, and for several succeeding days, Lilian was busily occupied. 
She not only gave necessary orders to Bridget and to the little Welsh 
maiden, who were to compose her domestic staff through the winter, but 
she performed with her own hands many little offices to which they had 
long been unaccustomed. When Saturday evening came she was very 
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tired ; but her work was done, and she looked round her new abode with 
thorough satisfaction at the fruit of her labours. 

‘The house stood high, at some distance from the sea—midway it 
seemed between the waves and the mountains. It was roomy, but old- 
fashioned, the ceilings were low, the passages dark, the staircase winding, 
and the chimney-pieces were, one and all, lofty, and elaborately orna- 
mented. in the old-fashioned style of carving and plaster decorations. 
On the regular sitting-room, Lilian and Miss Williams had expended 
their united taste, and their most strenuous exertions. It had looked so 
gloomy on the night of Mrs. Hope’s arrival, that she had despaired of 
ever imparting to the wide, cheerless apartment, an aspect of warmth and 
comfort ; and she dreaded Basil’s first introduction to the dull, lonely 
mansion, of which he was doomed to be master. 

But it is astonishing what two feminine minds can effect. Busy heads 
and active hands have, ere now, made the most desolate abodes dwelling- 
places of brightness, comfort, and even of elegance and luxury; and 
woman, in her own undoubted sphere, her true and rightful kingdom— 
home !—may, if she be only gifted with a true-loving heart, and an 
energetic temperament, accomplish almost anything !—that is, if her 
efforts be prompted by the pure desire of ministering to the comfort and 
happiness of those whom it is her duty and her joy to make her first 
earthly consideration. 

Doing one’s utmost for the comfort , gratification, and well-being of 
one’s family is a very different thing from straining every nerve, occupy- 
ing every waking moment, and submitting to every kind of shift in the 
vain endeavour to make a better show in society than one’s position and 
circumstances naturally allow. Such efforts are always in the end un- 
successful. 

Very different were Lilian’s feelings when, on Saturday evening, she 
and Miss Williams sat down to a late tea, in the room that had been 
garnished and “redd up” with such exceeding pains. A blazing fire 
cast a rich glow on the crimson curtains; on the gilt frames of some 
engravings that had adorned Lilian’s own bdowdoir in her wealthier days, 
and which were now hung up to make a show, and to enliven the dark 
panelled walls of the low-ceiled room; and on the dahlias and china- 
asters|which were liberally bestowed in every spare nook. A china-plate 
of flowers occupied the centre of the tea-table, flanked by bread-and- 
butter and dry toast ; flowers ornamented the high, antique mantelpiece ; 
vases of flowers were on the pianoforte—the small cottage piano, which 
Mr. Hope had substituted for the grand ‘Collard and Collard,’ which 
had been the pride of poor Lilian’s heart; and flowers smiled on distant 
tables, in deep window-seats, and everywhere, in short, where they could 
be comfortably accomodated. 

Miss Williams was to remain all night with Lilian ; this was the first 
time of her sleeping in her new abode, and she was not yet accustomed 
to the idea of three women keeping sole watch and ward in a lonely 
house, where the roar of the sea and the moan of the mountain wind kept 
up a continual murmur the night through. 

Miss Williams, who would walk anywhere, under any circumstances, 
and at any hour between dusk and dawn, seemed to Lilian a host in 
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herself; and though Bridget volunteered to clean and load an old gun 
she saw in the vicarage pantry, and to shoot any marauder who might 
make his appearance, her mistress felt greatly relieved when Miss 
Williams offered herself as companion and body-guard for the Saturday 
and Sunday nights. On Monday Basil was expected, and every one 
knows what a sense of protection is afforded by the mere presence of the 
master of the house. | 

In the meantime Lilian and Winifred Williams had become very 
intimate ; there is nothing like working together for setting people at 
their ease, and making them understand each other ; a week’s co-opera- 
tion in useful, hearty labour, is worth more than a year’s chatting, 
dancing, and visiting, for the purpose of bringing heart to heart, those 
who are to become friends in the real sense of the word. Lilian had 
told Miss Williams many of her own errors and shortcomings; she had 
explained to her that she was no longer the petted, idolised wife of her 
once devoted hushand, but she never blamed Basil, she never said any- 
thing that could throw a reflection on his conduct, and she gave herself 
entire credit for the sad, bitter alienation from him, whom she still loved 
as passionately and undividedly as on the day when she had plighted to 
him her maiden faith in the dear old church at Kirby-Brough. 

Miss Williams was deeply interested in the sorrowful young wife, and 
she cried bitterly over the recital of little Basil’s death, which Lilian 
gave with quivering voice, and. whitened lips and cheeks, never sparing 
herself, never saying one word in extenuation of her own temper, vanity, 
and wilfulness, but ending ever with—‘“ I deserved it! I was not fit to 
train my child: I was a careless, thoughtless, worldly mother, and God 
took him from me, to dwell among the angels.” 

‘Yes! among the angels,” said Miss Williams, wiping away her tears. 
‘Jn years to come, when, perhaps, you may be brooding anxiously and 
painfully over the prospects of other children, the thought of this your 
‘firstborn blessing,’ safe in the arms of Him who loved the little ones 
with a great Almighty love, safe from the snares of the world, from the 
contamination of evil example, from all that darkens the path of so 
many who are spared to years of maturity ; the thought of your darling 
landed safe on the heavenly shore, will give you peace and comfort, and 
you will say :— 

*<¢ God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb untasked, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 


He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctitied.’ ” 


‘¢ And when all things here seem so dark,” said Lilian, ‘ when fears 
and cares press heavily upon me, I think of my boy, and of Alice, to 
whom no sorrow, no suspense, can ever more come.” 

Again they were silent, and Lilian sat gazing fixedly into the glowing 
embers of the fire. ‘I am thinking of Monday,” she said, at length. 
ara will Basil think of our new home? Oh, I am afraid—so 
afraid.” 

‘Do not be afraid; he may take to his altered way of life more 
kindly than you anticipate. He may—indeed, I believe he will— 
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come to bless the day that led him, though unwillingly, to his Welsh 4 
home.” 1% 
“T wish——” and again Lilian stopped. i) 





‘¢ You wish what, my dear P”’ a th 

‘*T wish—I do earnestly wish—I were a better companion for Basil. | 
I think if I had been different he would not have—he would have cared oY 
more about home; he would never have sought these gay companions, 
whom his father so dislikes. You see, I had a curious kind of education. 
I had some talent, and I learnt a little of many things; and because I real 
had read a good many tales, and could quote a great deal of poetry, I at 
thought I possessed a cultivated mind. I found out my mistake when i 
I went to Hopelands. Basil’s sisters seemed to know about everything. it 
I soon came to see that he loved literature—the study of languages and 
science—as well as they did; and oh, how mortified—how angry I was 
when sometimes he left me to my novels, while he and Olivia talked 
about plants, and seaweeds, and mosses, and the strata of the earth. 
And sometimes they talked about old times and old heroes, and they 
would fetch great, heavy books out of the library, and search for what ‘a 
they wanted for hours; and all they talked about was Greek to me, | 
though it did seem very entertaining, and if ever [ put in a remark, a 
I was sure to say something absurd, and Olivia would turn to Basil with 
such a smile and such a look of compassion, Oh, these times were 
torture to me! but I know I was not patient.” 

‘¢ How old are you, my dear ?” a 

‘‘] shall soon be twenty-two.” Fad 

‘Young enough to do a great deal in the way of mental culture. I 
Suppose you do something in the way of self-education. ‘There are 
books enough at the vicarage, and you will have sufficient time on your 
hands after you have attended to your domestic duties. I think study 
will do you good in every way. Do not quite lay aside healthy fiction 4 
and poetry, but take it as a dessert to a substantial repast. I know 
something of botany ; we will study it together in the spring; we will 
begin with the snowdrops. And I can help you in French and German, 
if you choose to go into those languages. I was on the Continent for 
eight years; in fact, my dear, I was governess in a family who were 
travelling abroad.’’ 

“Tt will be delightful,” said Lilian, with something of her old 
impetuosity ; ‘and I will not let Basil know what I am about till I am 
quite a clever woman.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—A DARK DAY, 


Tuer Sunday passed calmly and pleasantly. It was the last day of the 
long, beautiful autumn. As Lilian and her friend walked home in the 
afternoon from the English service, they stood on the high, breezy down, 2 
watching the bright ripple on the clear green waves, and gazed lovingly aa 
and admiringly on the crystal sky, that, unstained by mist or cloud, aki 
hung like a dome of pure sapphire over mountain, sea, andshore. Then a 
came sunset; and the mists rose, spirit-like, from the awful bosom of | 
the solemn mountains. A rosy flush burned on their cold, lonely brows, 
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and lovely tints lighted up old Ocean’s quivering breast, as he rolled his 
silvery waves roundly and smoothly on the rocky shore. 

‘“‘ If to-morrow evening be so fair,” said Lilian, earnestly, ‘‘ I am sure 
Basil cannot fail to be delighted with his new home. Those grand 
hoary mountains, that wide heaving sea, yonder wild rocky dells, water- 
falls, dashing streams—can there be a scene of more surpassing grandeur 
and loveliness ?”” 

“Tt is most beautiful,” said Miss Williams; ‘‘and the years I have 
spent in this place by no means diminish the pleasure I experience in 
watching from season to season, the beauties that now strike you for the 
first time. Autumn is certainly the golden age of the mountain- 
land !” 

The evening faded into night, and dark clouds came sailing over the 
sea; a mighty wind swept the restless waves, and drove the mountain 
mists into the vales beneath. The morning rose on a changed world. 
The trees were nearly stripped of their gay foliage; branches were torn 
from the parent stems ; and many tender young shrubs lay prostrate on 
the ground. The mountains were not to be seen; the heavy, leaden 
clouds had rolled down their sides almost to the base ; and a small, thick 
rain fell steadily and soakingly. Lilian looked at the dismal prospect 
in dismay ; and when Bridget came in with the kettle and the coffee, she 
had to listen to a long tirade against foreign countries, where there 
was summer sunshine one day, and storms fit to scare the witches on 
the next. 

The fire would not burn brightly, the small window-panes scarcely 
admitted the feeble light of the tempestuous morning; the wind roared 
round the outer walls, howled at the corners, and whistled and sighed 
like a tormented spirit in the dark passages of the echoing house. What 
would be Basil’s first impression? That was all she thought about. 
If it had been but calm and bright as on the preceding day, and as it 
had been ever since she came to Wales! About noon Miss Williams 
left her; and Lilian, too unsettled to sew, too spiritless to read or 
study, sat drearily gazing out into the dull depths of fog-land. 

She ate her solitary dinner, wondering all the while whether Basil 
had reached Chester, and whether the train would stay long enough for 
him to obtain comfortable refreshment. Bridget put the jimale to her 
mistress’s discomfiture by exclaiming when she came to remove the 
dinner things, ‘‘ Well ! it’s a shocking day for the master; he’ll be sure 
to think he’s got out of the world where other people live !” 

Just ere twilight fell, the wind changed and swept away the leaden 
mists that had shrouded earth and sea; but the landscape was in no way 
improved ; everything, drenched in the ceaseless rain, looked black and 
wild. 

Lilian could only think of one of Tennyson’s picture verses, which she 
remembered reading with Basil, long, long ago, when her husband loved. 
her, and called her his own precious “ Lily,” and when her little babe 
lay slumbering on her lap. 

Alternately she mused on the sweet golden time, that seemed now to 
belong to another and a fairer life, long since passed away, and repeated. 
to herself :— 
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‘*¢ An iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem’d to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall.” 


While Lilian was absorbed in her reverie, there was a lull in the wild 
tumult of the storm, and, above the heavy booming of the sea, she could 
discern some little disturbance, quite close at hand. There was a car at 
the garden gate, a gentleman, well clothed in mufflers and waterproof 
garments, was stamping on the soaked, mossy gravel, and shaking off 
the rain that literally streamed from his person; and there was the 
roughest and wiriest of Skye terriers barking with all his might at the 
fierce gust of wind that, sweeping suddenly down from the mountains, 
almost carried him off his legs. 

The gentleman, the dog, and the luggage were all quite familiar, and 
Lilian flew into the hall to welcome Basil, who, when the door was 
opened, looked more like a bad-tempered water-spirit than an affectionate 
English husband. But Lilian did not perceive his discontented look, 
and she hastened to bestow the kiss she had been longing to give ever 
since they parted at the Huston Square station. 

‘‘'There, there; that will do, Lilian!’ was all the return she met with. 
Her affectionate demonstrations received only a cold and tardy response. 
With every nerve trembling, and the tears, in spite of all her efforts, 
rising in her eyes, she led the way into the parlour. ‘‘ What place is 
this ?” he asked, impatiently, looking round the large, low room with an 
air of weariness and disgust. 

‘This is the parlour—the dining-room, I suppose I must call it,” 
replied Lilian, forcing a smile; “‘rather different from the B—— Street 
dining-room, is it not? But still it is a snug room when the curtains 
are drawn and the lamp lighted ; and when the weather is bright, there 
is the most delightful prospect !”’ 

Bridget now made her appearance, and carried off the wet coats and 
plaids, which were ruthlessly cast down on Lilian’s pretty, new crimson 
table-cloth, which she flattered herself gave quite a rich tone of colouring 
to the sombre apartment. 

“What a cursed country this is,” was the next remark ; ‘“‘ every puddle 
is a lake, every brook is a torrent, and the pathways are quagmires. 
man at the Penmaenmawr station tells me it may be Christmas before 
we see the mountains again; and, as for roads, they are certainly 
contrived for the sole and express purpose of making beasts stumble and 
men swear !” 

Lilian looked up deprecatingly ; his tone was even harsher than his 
words. She knew from experience that that peculiar voice boded asperity 
on his part, and discomfort on her own. 

‘Where are we to dine? What kind of coal do you call this ? Have 
you no idea how to make up a fire that will warm one, after a nine hours’ 
journey on such a day asthis? [am starved to death, and I have tasted 
nothing but a biscuit and a little brandy-and-water since I left Euston 
Square. Why do you not tell me when the dinner will be ready ?” 

A few months ago she would have answered angrily, that he asked 
questions in such rapid succession as to leave no opportunity for reply ; 
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but she was wiser now; both as a Christian woman, and as a prudent 
_ had learned the value of the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. 

She meekly answered that she had ordered tea and something sub- 
stantial, thinking it would be more refreshing after his long dismal 
journey. He turned round sharply, after poking the fire so fiercely that 
the glowing embers fell on the hearth-rug and scorched the nose of the 
Skye terrier, who howled dismally, and was kicked by his master, and 
sworn at besides. 

“ Confound your tea! Do you think I am to drink tea at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, like a country miss, or like babies at a boarding- 
school ? Order dinner immediately, and tell them to be quick about it.” 

“Tell them,” thought Lilian. “Oh, poor Basil, you think you still 
have a thorough staff of servantsin your kitchen. If Bridget were not 
here, I must fulfil your commands myself; my Welsh maid-of-all-work 
has not the remotest conception of the necessary treatment required for 
a mutton chop. Then she said, good-humoured, “ Well! I will have my 
tea, while you dine. J assure you, [ have provided no despicable repast, 
whether it be called dinner, tea, or supper. Dr. Williams sent me some 
woodcocks this morning, and Bridget has some excellent way of cooking 
them; there are mutton chops, too, and cold beef from yesterday’s 
dinner, to say nothing of ham that is the very best I ever tasted.” 

“Do you mean to say you have actually dined ?” 

“Certainly. I dined at one o'clock. J have done so ever since I 
came to Bryndyffryn. The good people here would be confounded at 
the bare mention of a six o'clock dinner. I believe Miss Williams and 
her brother take their tea at five, and they are certainly the aristocracy 
of the place!” 

‘‘A delightful place, on your own showing, where the clergyman’s 
family does not even conform to civilised customs, but follows in the 
wake of the peasantry. I tell you what it is, Lilian, I hated the 
very mention of this place, I hate it more now that I am here, and 
I will teach Mr. Hope, of Hopelands, that he is not to banish his heir 
to a savage wilderness with impunity. He shall pay dearly for sending 
me to this barbarous, wretched nook of Great Britain. Sent out of the 
way of bad companions, I suppose—sent into retirement to break the 
naughty boy of his troublesome habits !—the ungovernable beast stinted 
of his provender, that he may be tamed and subdued! ‘Tamed indeed! 
they little know me.” 

Basil was silenced by the appearance of his dinner, which he found 
sad fault with, but which, nevertheless he seemed to enjoy amazingly. 
The bottled porter he said was flat, and he deplored the good Burgundy 
that he had made up his mind to buy, just before “the row’’ began ; 
still he drank much more of the abused beverage than his anxious wife 
liked to see. All the evening he talked on in the same strain, defying 
his father, and finding extensive fault with the place, the house, the 
furniture, and the arrangement of things generally. Lilian spoke only 
to be contradicted and treated as an ignorant simpleton ; all her labours, 
all her thoughts, all her pretty devices seemed thrown away. Nothing 
pleased Basil ; and at last he smoked his cigar in sulky silence, and drank 
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such copious draughts of almost undiluted spirit, that Lilian’s heart 
quailed within her. Poor Lilian! that one week seemed to have made 
Basil ten times worse than before ; she could only be silent, and pray 
earnestly for better days to come. 

She went up to bed with a heavy heart: she felt a sickening sense of 
dissappointment as she paused at the landing-window to look out on the 
night. The clouds had rolled away—the moon and the stars were shin- 
ing brilliantly in the blue, placid sky. “So will the clouds of care and 
sorrow roll away in God’s good time,” said Lilian softly to herself, ‘ and 
joy and beauty will shine again on the weary heart; but perhaps not in 
this life. Well! what then ? this life is but an atom of time compared 
with the eternity of the life to come !”’ 


 — 





CHAPTER XXV.—NEW HOPES. 


TuHat long, dreary winter! how heavily the dull, dismal days went by. 
Storm, and mist, and wet without, and gloom and sadness within. Basil 
began to write his book—the book that was to stamp his fame as an 
author—the book that was to circulate with the rapidity of slander— 
the book that was to be in all men’s hands, and upon ail men’s tongues, 
and that was to rival and finally eclipse ‘“‘ David Copperfield,” “‘ Jane 
Eyre,” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Basil, however, refused to carry on his labours in the common sitting- 
room, and Lilian selected a small upper chamber, which she fitted up 
with infinite pains, and with no small satisfaction to herself; for already 
her pretty crimson table-cloth displayed two small islands and an exten- 
sive continent of ink; already the carpet had been subjected to rubbings 
and scrubbings and ablutions of hot water, and Bridget had prophecied 
that by Christmas everything in the room would be as black as sin. 

Still she felt very lonely, when, as soon as breakfast was over, Basil 
marched away to his study, never stopping to consider how she would 
employ oramuse herself till they met again. It was no weather for out-door 
exercise ; the roads and lanes were almost impassable, and often Lilian 
had found herself compelled to abandon even her walk to church. 
Sometimes the mist came down so heavily, that she was afraid of wan- 
dering out of her way ; and twice the mud was so soft and so deep, that 
with great difficulty she managed to extricate herself, and go back home 
with such goloshes and such a dress-skirt as she had never before even 
faintly imagined. She saw very little of her friends at the vicarage, 
Basil showed no inclination to cultivate their acquaintance, and the 
season and the weather were equally opposed to anything like continuous 
intercourse. Now and then Miss Williams came up the muddy, windy 
hill, and spent an hour by Lilian’s solitary hearth; and often the little 
footboy from the vicarage, who could not speak ten consecutive words of 
English, came up to Bryndyffryn with a kind note and a new book from 
his mistress to Mrs. Hope, and Bridget listened, in alternate disgust and 
wrath, to the wonderful clatter, the loud gutturals, and, what seemed to 
her English sense of propriety, the too free joking and laughing between 
the Cambrian youth and hisstout, untidy-looking countrywoman. Certainly 
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the Welsh women do hold all their conversations in alto; a stupid 


Saxon might suppose every word to be fierce invective and unmitigated 
scolding. 


So every morning, when Basil went upstairs to his literary labours, 


Lilian went to the kitchen—a practice which Bridget strenuously insisted 


on ; for, as she sagaciously observed, ‘‘ If a mistress looks after things in 
the kitchen, larder, and pantry, one hour out of the twenty-four, things 
will not go very far wrong, and she will have no need to give up her 


playing, and drawing, and reading, in order to go peeping and prying 


into affairs that have been neglected, and are consequently in arrears ; 


and she and her servant or servants, be they one or many, will go on the 


more comfortable ; for no good servant dislikes the watchful eye of a 
reasonable mistress, and a bad domestic is better out of the house at 
once.” 

So Bridget reasoned—not that she intended her mistress to refrain 
from inspecting her domestic concerns at any time that it might be 
needful, but she further remarked, ‘‘ When people had a thing ‘to do, 
and they thought to do it any time, it was very like it would be done no 
time at all ; and a time for everything, and everything to its time, was 
as good a rule for the lady of the house as the old adage, ‘a place for 
everything,’ etc.” 

And so Lilian fell into the habit of fully discharging her domestic 
duties before reading, practising, or study were allowed their turn. At 
first she watched Bridget’s manipulations in the culinary art, then she 
made an attempt herself; and, long before the dreary winter melted into 
sunny springtime, she had become quite an adept in the science of house- 
hold confectionery and plain economical cooking. She even improved 
on Bridget’s celebrated soup, that cost so little, and yet was acceptable 
to agourmand; and Basil, little knowing whose skilful hands had con- 
trived the delicious and inexpensive repast, declared his table was 
better served than in the days when he could afford a professed cook. 

Then, when all was completed, Lilian divested herself of her print 
apron, rearranged her dark braids of hair, and sat downto her studies. 
Her habits of promiscuous reading had prevented anything like serious 
forgetfulness of the knowledge acquired in school-days; but she began 
now to perceive that the education she believed finished Six years before, 
was in fact barely begun; that the edifice which she flattered herself had 
long ago been built up perfect and complete, had scarcely risen above 
the foundations, and was in fact hardly discernible amid the confused 
heap of scaffolding which desultory reading and shallow, straightened 
school studies had necessarily produced. It was astonishing how much 
she found to investigate in little things with which she once imagined 
herself quite conversant, but whose surface, she was now assured, had 
been merely skimmed. 

She began a thorough course of history, taking notes as she went, 
making many researches by the way, in order to comprehend fully the 
minutes of historical detail. And this course of study became so charm- 
ing, that to her fervent, earnest nature there was danger of becoming too 
completely engrossed in its pursuance. How it delighted her to find 
things, which had formerly been incomprehensible or obscure, gradually 
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growing clear and distinct ; how pleasant it was to feel the full force of 
many beautiful similes and many apt allusions, which had been till now 
a mere dead letter. | 

And one branch of enquiry naturally led to another and another, till 
the tield of investigation became tantalisingly extensive. It was to 
Lilian like walking in a paradise of flowers, with permission to cull all, 
but with time only for the gathering of a few. There was a fear lest, 
in flitting from flower to flower, in order to see which was most worthy 
of selection, the limited season should pass by, and fewer than might 
have been, remain appropriated to herself. 

But always when Basil came downstairs, whether he were conversible 
or sullen, the books were laid aside. The history, the biography, the 
poetry, and the novel, were alike dismissed when his step was heard in 
the vestibule, and Lilian took up her work-basket, that was always at 
hand, and sewed while it pleased him to talk, or to smoke his cigar in 
reserved silence. 

That Lilian was strangely altered could not fail to be apparent to Basil ; 
but what had wrought the change he did not trouble himself to inquire. 
She was often very pale and quiet, but she always looked cheerful when 
he made his appearance. She never reproached him as formerly ; and 
all through that long dreary winter, though doomed to hours of solitude, 
she did not utter a single complaint. ‘‘ Certainly,” he muttered to 
himself one day, when for a moment he descended to the parlour, and 
saw the bright face which his wife raised from the volume in her hand, 
‘‘some women thrive better in adversity than in affluence. Here is 
Lilian sitting alone for hours on a cold, dark, wet January day, in a 
solitary house, without hope of visiting, or concerts, or operas, or new 
novels, or even the day’s paper, looking as bright and serene as if all the 
world was at her feet, while a few months ago all the féfes and operas in 
London could not content her; she was always fretting, or sulking, 
or crying in her own room—really it is altogether incomprehensible.” 

Then Basil began to notice that the tone of her conversation was 
much improved. lLady-like and refined it had ever been, and, to a 
certain extent, sparkling and amusing ; but now her remarks and senti- 
ments betrayed an amount of cultivation for which he had never given 
her credit. He little dreamed how, for the sake of making herself a 
suitable companion for her more highly educated husband, she had 
patiently toiled like a child over the arcana of different languages ; how 
she had waded through thick volumes of history and biography, and 
puzzled herself over rudimentary pamphlets on various sciences! ‘True 
learning had proved to her, as it does to all its single-hearted votaries, 
‘‘its own exceeding great reward ;” but, in the first place, the desire of 
improvement had originated in the hope of rendering her society more 
agreeable to her husband, and thereby winning him to love his home, 
and seek for pleasure within its precincts. 

Whether her work of gaining back his heart was progressing she 
could not tell. Sometimes she hoped it was; he would linger after 
dinner and chat very comfortably over the fire, and in the evenings 
he now and then volunteered to read to her, as he used to do in the 
dear old time. Still, she feared the deep steady love, that, with all its 
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intensity, all its trust, its passion, and its truth, should make beautiful 
the every-day paths of married life, had died quite away ; or rather that 
it had never existed ; for “ love is love for evermore !” 

She trembled lest she had never been loved as she and all true-hearted 
noble men and women look to be loved; she was afraid passion and gratified 
fancy had alone dictated the sentiment, which led Basil to prefer her to 
other women ;—“ And what more did I deserve ?” she asked herself 
bitterly ; ‘‘ never was woman more unfit to take upon herself the sacred 
obligations of marriage. True, I loved him with all my heart; but that 
was not enough. I thought only of my pleasures, not of my ¢rials, as 
Basil’s wife; and now the pleasures, at least, such as I then called 
pleasures, are gone, and the trials are come upon me. Perhaps now it 
is too late—perhaps we shall always go on to our lives’ end, in this sad, 
unsatisfactory way—perhaps the barrier, the void will be always there, 
and there will never, never be the union of heart and soul "”’ 

But Lilian had one bright hope, that as yet she only whispered to her- 
self as a secret too sweet and precious to be named even to Miss Williams. 
When the early roses came, when the blossoms faded on the trees in the 
orchard, and when the birds sang their sweetest melodies, she hoped God 
would give her another child ; and with very different feelings from those 
which had heralded the advent of her first-born, she anticipated the time 
when, if it pleased God, she should again be the mother of a living child. 
Surely Basil would love her once more—love her as he used to do; or if 
he had never truly loved, take her to his inmost heart, when he saw her 
nursing and tending the little one, who had come to them in their poverty 
and in their solitary mountain home. 

But it would not take the place of the lost one who lay in his little 
grave in the sombre old chapel at Hopelands. ‘That one was, and ever 
would be, distinct and individual in the mother’s heart; the new hope 
would never absorb the old, departed joy, the great joy that is given to 
women when they remember not their anguish and sorrow, for joy that 
a man is born into the world. 

Lilian always thought of her dead babe, as many a mother thinks of 
her son, who is gone away into a far country, never to return while 
she lives; in her thoughts he was hers always; still her beautiful 
child whom on the earth she had lulled to sleep on her bosom; 
but who now needed no more parental care, no more watchings, 
no more lullabies, for he listened ever to the “angels song.” 
And she wondered whether the babe who was to come with 
the early summer would be like its little brother; and as soon as the 
infant mind began to unfold she meant to talk to the child of the 
other baby that belonged to her and Basil; who had gone so early 
to see his Saviour face to face, to walk the golden streets of heaven, 
and hold converse with the saints, and prophets, and martyrs of olden 
time, and with the spirits of all the just made perfect. 


(To be continued.) 
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John Milton. 


The acts of great and good men furnish a noble lesson to those who 
come after them. Among all the men that Britain has sent forth to 
combat for truth against prejudice and passion, no one deserves a higher 
place, or a more honoured name, than John Milton. This great and 
good man was born on the 9th of December, 1608. He passed his early 
years under the eye of his father, who is said to have been a man of 
learning. In 1624 he was entered at Cambridge asa sizer. There he 
prosecuted his studies with so much arduor and success, that he made 
himself acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages; his skill in the Latin tongue, at that time the 
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medium of international communication, was so great, that it is said he 
was the first Englishman who, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin 
verses with classic elegance. After passing through the regular routine 
of college study, he fixed his residence for sometime at the village of 
Forest Hill, near Oxford, the scenery of which he describes in “ L’ Alle- 


ero,’ which begins— 


‘¢ Straight mine eve hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, &c.” 


In 1883 he left his native land for the Continent, where, both in 
France and Italy, he was treated with great distinction by the learned. 

He was recalled to England by the dissensions that had sprung up 
betwixt the king and the people, in which Milton was not the man to 
stand idle. He embarked heart and hand in the cause, and gave a noble 
instance of single-minded devotion to it, by presenting the bulk of his 
fortune to the parliament. To support himself, he opened a school, and 
prepared to forward the side he had so enthusiastically espoused, by the 
exercise of his pen. One of his first’ productions was, ‘‘'The Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelacy, 1642.” 

After the publication of his ‘‘Speech of the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing,” he began to unite himself yet more closely with those 
who desired to remodel the Government; and, subsequently, pub- 
lished a treatise to justify the death of Charles I. in 1649. Salmasius, 
the then tyrant of European literature, at the instigation of Charles IL., 
attacked the English people, and liberty itself, in a book, entitled 
“ Defensio Regis.’ This book Milton was requested to answer, and 
though he was distinctly warned that the loss of his sight would be the 
inevitable consequence of his doing so, he “ bated not one jot of heart or 
hope,” but applied himself to his task. His work appeared in 1651, and 
was, as might have been anticipated, triumphantly successful; but his 
sight was lost for ever. 

On the resignation of the feeble but good Richard Cromwell, Milton 
wrote a pamphlet, called ‘‘ A Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth,” The return of the second Charles was at this time 
certain, and Johnson calls Milton foolish, for striving to uphold the 
cause of Republicanism; but in that in which Johnson can only see 
foolishness, other men may see a noble disregard of consequences, when 
truth, the object of Milton's life, was at stake. 

Immediately after the re-establishment of the kingly power, an order 
was issued to seize Milton’s ‘* Defence of the People,” his answer to ‘‘ The 
Portraiture of His Majesty,’ and John Goodwin’s ‘“ Obstructions of 
Justice.’ A copy of this proclamation was discovered in 1797, 
this proclamation was dated on the 12th of August. On the 19th 
of the same month there appeared a list of persons included in the 
act of oblivion, who were, nothwithstanding, disqualified from 
holding any place of trust. Goodwin’s name was among the number; 
but Milton’s was omitted. Burnet is of opinion that he was forgotten; 
and notwithstanding all that has been said and written against the 
Bishop of Salisbury, he stands very high among the authentic historians 
of England. 
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Milton had now retired altogether from public life; and whilst in his 
own words, he “ had fallen on evil days and evil tongues, and was with 
darkness and dangers compassed round,” he devoted himself to the com- 
position of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

On the 27th of April, 1667, the copyright of ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,’”—the 
original agreement for which is said to be in the hands of Rogers, the 
poet—was sold to Samuel Symons for five pounds; five pounds more 
was to be paid for the second edition, and another five pounds for the 
third. ‘* Paradise Lost,” which was the best epic poem, only because it 
was not the first, continued to increase in fame and in sale, till the revo- 
lution, when it took the high place which it has ever since retained. It 
has been translated into all the European languages. 

In 1670 appeared his “‘ History of England,” ‘‘ Samson Agonisters,’’ 
and ‘* Paradise Regained.” But he was now approaching the close of 
his noble pilgrimage on earth. He died on the 10th of November, 1674, 
leaving his name and works to a nation scarcely worthy of them,—leav- 
ing his immortal poem, as a legacy, to all nations—a common well- 
spring of sublimity, from which all might drink freely. 


W. T, Hyatt. 
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THE CoLorado BEETLE.—‘ The Colorado beetle, or the potato bug, as it is 
colloquially named in the United States, is so called because it first became 
known to agriculturists in that state. Farmers in England have but an im- 
perfect idea of the ravages wrought by the myriads of insects which some- 
times all but ruin their cousins in the States; and, happily, we have only one 
insect whose powers of destruction can be compared to those of the Colorado 
beetle, and that is the turnip flea (Haltica nemorum), which sometimes in a 
single night will ruin a field of young turnips. The turnip flea belongs to the 
same family as the Colorado beetle, and is classed among the Phytophaga, or 
leaf-eaters, afamily which includes the brilliant green fly round on the white 
dead-nettle in summer. The Colorado beetle has been named Doryphora decem- 


lineata, the specific name indicating that it has ten lines on the wing-cases, or ~ 


the back, as they would be popularly called. Doryphora, however, is an incor- 
rect term, because that means the javelin-bearer ; and the Colorado beetle is 
without the strong spike which characterises the true members of the genus. 
Its proper name is Chrysomela decemlineata; but, whatever appellation it is 
known by, it is sufficiently destructive to cause the greatest alarm lest it should 
obtain a footing in this country. It is probable that the climate is unsuited to 
its rapid development, for itis a native of the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


Wuy tur Nettie Stinaes.—The sting is not like a pin or needle, solid 
throughout; but it is hollow at the centre and perforated at the point. When 
touched, is not only sharp enough to pierce the skin, but is also constructed as 
to eject a particle of poisonous fluid into the wound it makes, and this is the 
source of the pain which follows. Itis said that if the part affected is rubbed 
with balm, rosemary, mint or any other aromatic herb, the smart will at once 
cease. 


A CERTAIN man, seeing another who owed him five pounds, at death’s door, 
said, ‘‘ Come now, pay me; it isquite time you did.” ‘Pray let me die in 
peace,” said the debtor. ‘‘ No! no! my good man,” replied the creditor, ‘ You 
don’t die before you have paid me.” 


—————— 
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Work Away ! 





Work away ! 
For the Master’s eye ison us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day, 
Work away ! 
Keep the busy fingers plying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying. 
See that never thread lie wrong ; 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels confound us ; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm, that has to last so long ; 
Work away ! 








Scouts upon the mountain peak— 
Ye that see the Promised Land, 
Hearten us! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scanned, 
Far away. 


Work away ! 
For the Father’s eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us ; 
Work away! 
Work and pray! 
Pray ! and Work will be completer ; 
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Work! and Prayer willbe the sweeter ; 
Love! and Prayer and Work the 
fleeter 
‘Will ascend upon their way. 
Fear not lest the busy finger 
Weave a net the soul to stay ; 
Give her wings—she will not linger, 
Soaring to the Source of day ; 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, 
She will come again! beside us, 


Sit and sing to us, while quickest 
On their task the fingers move, 
While the outward din wars thickest, 
Songs that she has learned above. 


Live in Future as in Present ; 
Work for both while yet the day 

Is our own. For lord and peasant, 
Long and bright as summer’s day, 

Cometh yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our holiday ; 





Work away !” 


With the sunshine on her breast, Household Word 
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The Track in the Snow. 


‘“‘ MANy year since, during one of the North American winters, several 
deep snows fell consecutively until all the usual way-marks of fences 
were hidden underneath their levelling masses. Then, as is not uncom- 
mon, a freezing rain succeeded. 

This state of things was followed by a season of the most intense cold 
ever known in that part of the country, during which a farmer was re- 
turning home from a distant market town. 

The long night of midwinter closed in, and he was still at some 
distance from the termination of his journey, when he discovered he had 
lost his way. | : 

Every moment the severity of the weather seemed to increase, while 
benumbed and wearied, the more he examined his surroundings, the 
more confused he became. 

At last he discovered the marks of some previous traveller on the crisp 
and icy crust, and heard in the distance the sound of other sleigh bells. 

‘Now,’ he said to himself, ‘‘ I am in the track of some one who has 
preceded me. [I will follow him and be safe.” 

Watching closely, looking downwards, he soon perceived the number 
of tracks to increase, giving him the assurance that he was in a beaten 
road. Though the piercing wind seemed to reach his very heart, this 
thought gave a new impetus to his exertions. On, on he pushed his 
panting and chilled horses, but though their hoofs flew over the frozen 
surface, there was still no vestige of his home, 

Where could he be? A sense of stupefaction was creeping over him, 
which he well knew was the precursor of a deeper sleep. 

Again he rallied. Why did he not near his journey’s end? ‘There 
were the numerous lines made by other sleighs,—still sounded the bells 
in advance. He must be in the right path, while following so many 
others. 

And now, surely, his mind was wandering. Was it a concomitant of 
freezing to death? All things about him seemed ever the same. His 
brain reeled. At length, with the last effort of almost despair, he urged 
on his horses in an agonizing terror, and approached near enough to the 
traveller to call,— 

“Where are you going ?”’ 
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‘‘T am following you. Which way are you travelling ?”’ 

‘T have been following in your track.” 

So, as keener and more piercing blew the fierce wind of that Arctic 
night, had these lost travellers been for hours riding round and round a 
large circle in each other’s wake. 

Then all at once they recalled that as their homes lay due northward, 
there was a bright star shining clear and steady in that direction,which, 
had they remembered before, they might, hours ago, have been safe 
within their warm shelter. 

This thought inspired new life, and now looking upward they press on 
and soon see the welcome gleam of their firesides, where warmth and 
ease restore them. 

A little longer, and it would have been too late. 

Thank God for the north star.” 








Habits of African Ants. 


Du CHAILLy, in his popular work, says of these ants :—“ I do not think 
that they build a nest or home of any kind. At any rate, they carry 
nothing away, but eat all their prey on the spot. It is their habit to 
march through the forests ina long, regular line,—a line about two 
inches broad, and often several miles in length. All along this line are 
larger ants, who act as officers, stand outside the ranks, and keep this 
singular army in order. If they come to a place where there are no 
trees to shelter them from the sun, whose heat they cannot bear, they 
immediately build underground tunnels, through which the whole army 
passes in columns to the forest beyond. These tunnels are four or five 
feet underground, and are only used in the heat of the day, or during a 
storm. 

When they grow hungry, the long file spreads itself through the 
forest in a front line, and attacks and devours all it overtakes with a 
fury that is quite irresistible. The elephant and gorilla fly before this 
attack. The black men run for their lives. Every animal that lives in 
their line of march is chased. They seem to understand and act upon 
the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate, with great speed, their heaviest 
forces upon the point of attack. In an incredibly short space of time 
the mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer, is overwhelmed, killed, eaten, and 
the bare skeleton only remains. 

They seem to travel night and day. Many a time have I been 
awakened out of sleep, and obliged to rush from the hut and into the 
water to save my life; and after all, suffered intolerable agony from the 
bites of the advance-guard, who had got into my clothes. When they 
enter a house, they clear it of all living things. Cockroaches are devoured 
in an instant. Rats and mice spring round the roominvain. Anover- 
whelming force of ants kills a strong rat in less than a minute, in spite 
of the most frantic struggles ; and in less than another minute its bones 
are stripped. Every living thing in the house is devoured. They will 
not touch vegetable matter. Thus they are, in reality, very useful (as 
well as dangerous) to the Negroes, who have their huts cleared of all the 
abounding vermin, such as immense cockroaches and centipedes, at least 
several times a year. 
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When on their march, the whole of the insect world flies before them ; 
‘and I have often had the approach of a bashikouay army heralded to me 
by this means. Wherever they gothey make a clean sweep, even ascend- 
ing tothe tops of the highest trees in pursuit of their prey. Their 
manner of attack is an impetuous leap. Instantly, the strong pincers 
are fastened, and they only let go when the piece gives way. At such 
times this little animal seems animated by a kind of fury which causes 
it to disregard entirely its own safety, and to seek only the conquest of 
its prey. The bite is very painful. 

The Negroes relate that criminals were in former times exposed in 
the path of the ants, as the most cruel manner of putting them to death.” 








DISTRIBUTION OF THE BREAD PLANTS AND PRODUCTIONS 
OF PLANTS. 














The Equator of temperature, and the bread line are shewn by broken lines. 
The degrees of mean animal heat are within, and those of latitude and longi- 
tude without the map. 














Some Reasons why Climates Vary. 


How many people spend great part of the year in searching for a 
climate that will suit their health or their fancy. 

How many more are induced, by their love of science, or of art, or by 
the stern necessity of earning daily bread, to pass long months in Arctic 
snows, or tropical heat ; in the droughts of Australia, or amid the fever- 
laden vapours of African jungles. If we, or ours, be among these, it 
may not be uninteresting to us to enquire into some of the causes of 
what we call climate. 


And, first, let us decide on the meaning of the word. Geographers 
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would define a “climate” to be “a part of the surface of the earth 
contained between two-small circles parallel to the equator, and of such 
a breadth that the longest day in the year, in the parallel nearest the 
poles, exceeds the longest day in the parallel nearest the equator by half an 
hour in the torrid or temperate zones, or by a month in the frigid zones.” 
Now, if the earth were uniformly of one level, and of one substance, 
all places having the same latitude would have the same temperature ; 
and, give the geographical “climate” in which a place is situated, we 
should easily discover that temperature. But, practically, there are so 
many other influences at work, that we may leave this definition to 
scientific men, and agree that when we speak of the climate ofa country 
we mean “that particular combination of temperature and moisture 
which exists in its atmosphere.” 

Some of the causes of the many variations of climate in diiferent parts 
of our globe are—I. Latirupr.—Foremost we name latitude,—in other 
words, the position of a place with regard to the sun. 

We all know that the poles are colder than the tropics. A glance at 
a globe, or map of the world, will show us that the ecliptic (the line re- 
presenting the apparent path of the sun in the heavens) ascends and 
descends within 234 degrees of the equator, so that our distance above 
or below the equator—z.e., our latitude—determines in great measure 
the direction in which the rays of the sun fall on us, and upon their 
direction depends their intensity. The latitude of a place also deter- 
mines the length of time the sun will be above the horizon on any given 
day, and this makes more difference to the temperature than we should 
at first sight suppose, as the earth becomes greatly heated during a 
long day, and has only a short night, or perhaps, no night at all, in 
which to become cool. Thus, in the Arctic regions, where, during a 
part of the year, the inhabitants do not lose sight of the sun for several 
days together, the summer heat, while it lasts, is very great. 

The explorers in Her Majesty’s ships ‘“ Alert” and ‘ Discovery,” who 
must have passed many days of darkness, broken only by the glare 
of the Aurora Borealis, were soon basking in sunshine seemingly 
more powerful than that which we enjoy in England. We say 
seemingly, because the rays of the sun falling on the Arctic regions are 
necessarily less direct, and the high temperature is really due to the fact 
of the air becoming heated by contact with the hot earth. One may 
often bear an unconscious testimony to this power of the earth to accu- 
mulate heat on its surface, and then part with it to the air, when people 
say, ‘‘ Hot weather never comes till after the long summer-days are 
over,’ or “ It will be very hot this afternoon.” 

The annual changes of climate, which we call the seasons, also vary 
according to latitude; the torrid zone has no marked changes of tem- 
perature in the course of the year, which is chiefly divided by heavy 
rains into wet and dry seasons, The frigid zones have a long winter and 
a short summer, whilst temperate regions have the intermediate seasons 
of spring and autumn, so full of beauty, and of sweet and solemn 
lessons. IJ. — AuttrrupE is another cause of climate. Immense 
differences of temperature are found to exist in places situated in 
the same latitude, yet varying in their height above the sea-level. 
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The atmosphere becomes colder as we ascend. One might imagine 
that the contrary would be the case, as by rising (for example, 
in a balloon at mid-day,) we are, to some very small extent, lessen- 
ing our distance from the sun. But air becomes heated only by 
contact with the surface of the earth—.e., by convection-—this 
word means literally “‘ carried with, or by.’? The heat of the earth rari- 
fies, or expands the air, and rarified air, being light, ascends, and is suc- 
ceeded by colder air; this also becomes heated, and ascends, so that the 
heat is really carried with or by the air. The first reason, therefore, 
why altitude increases cold is, that the distance from the general surface 
of the earth has been oreater ; another reason is that rarified air has 
more capacity for latent heat, and itself absorbs the heat from bodies 
with which it comes in contact. In this country the thermometer falls 
about one degree Fahrenheit for every 230 feet above the sea-level. 

The line of perpetual snow varies from about 15,000 feet at the 
equator to the level of the sea at the poles, rising, however, highest near 
the tropics, in consequence of the days, during “part of the year, being 
longer there than at the equator. 

The variations of temperature, consequent upon varying altitude, are 
of great benefit to the human race. The vegetable productions of all 
lands may grow at different heights on the same mountain, as we find 
to be the case in the island of St. Helena, and in many other places. 
How often, also, do we hear of Europeans in India going to “ the hills”’ 
to recruit their failing health, and of invalids at Pau or Mentone remoy- 
ing to villages in the Pyrenees or the Maritime Alps as the spring 
advances. 

Again, what would overworked men cf science, or any others of the 
members of the Alpine Club, do without their Swiss playground? Or 
the British tourist without the Cumberland Hills, and the Highlands of 
Scotland ? 

Health-seekers know the protection from certain winds which is 
afforded by chains of hills. People who travel to the south of Kurope 
in October and November know what it is to feel the piercing béré of 
Avignon or Nismes, yield to the barriers presented by the Maure and 
Ksterel Hills, as the train bears them from Marseilles, along the sunny 
Riviera, to Cannes, Nice, or Mentone, and their whole nature feels 
thawed ‘by the genial change of temperature. On the other hand, the 
severity of the winter in southern Russia—for instance, in the Crimea, 
which has almost the same latitude as the Riviera—is due to the absence 
of any intervening chain as a protection from the winds of the Ural 
Mountains and the North Sea. 

Other effects of mountain heights are to cool the air by their snow- 
clad summits, and to attract and condense passing rain-clouds. 

The slope or “aspect” of a place also alfects the temperature to a 
great extent. One side of a mountain or of a valley may be covered 
with vineyards, and olives, and orange gardens, whilst the other has 
barely enough sunshine and ‘warmth to support fir and other hardy trees. 
Just as in a narrow English lane the primroses, on one side, blossom 
many days earlier than those on the other. Just as, also, the aspect of 
a house, or a room, is important to its occupants. On the Riviera, in- 
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valids are told they may as well stay in England (that most dreary of 
climes, to the imagination of a foreigner,) as inhabit the inexpensive 
north rooms of an hotel. 

Next to these variations of level as affecting climate, we place those 
of substance, such as the nature and state of cultivation of the soil, and 
the relative positions of land and water. One soil absorbs heat or 
reflects it; another more readily retains cold. Clayey and marshy 
ground increase evaporation, and, therefore, lower the temperature ; 
whilst the sands and rocks of a desert add to the scorching heat by 
reflection. JII.—Tue Nature or THE Sort also affects the currents 
of air which pass over it. Winds from the east, and the north-east, 
in the British Islands, become harmful to ‘man and beast”’ in their 
passage over Russia and Scandinavia; and the dreaded Sirocco of Africa 
and Asia, and the Mistral of the south of Kurope, are made hot and 
scorching by the deserts which they have traversed. 

At Arles, in Provence, Augustus built a temple in honour of the Mis- 
tral, probably in order to please the Druids, to whom this strong power 
of nature was an object of propitiatory worship. 

We will not enter upon the great subject of the changes of soil and 
temperature in the course of past ages, of which men of science tell us, 
but confine our attention to the more practical question of the improve- 
ment or deterioration of the elimate of particular districts, by the 
labours, or the ignorance and neglect, of mankind. ‘The draining of 
marshes, the clearing away of trees and jungles, in order to admit air 
and sun, the application of culture, and artificial irrigation, to lands 
formerly dry and barren, are among the means of improvement. By 
such means England, for example, has been made healthier than in the 
days when agues were common amongst us, and many parts of Europe 
also enjoy a milder and more salubrious climate than they did in the 
time of the Cesars, or even at a later date. 

The destruction of forests must not, however, be carried on to an in- 
definite extent, as men may thus deprive a country of shelter from wind, 
and injudiciously lessen the amount of moisture. It is well known that 
there is great evaporation from vegetable growths, and forests serve to 
condense passing clouds into rain. ‘The leaves of plants and trees also 
give out oxygen for our use. 

Palestine—now no longer a “land flowing with milk and honey ”— 
Greece, Italy, the Cape de Verde Islands, and other countries, are said to 
have deteriorated in climate by the injudicious demolition of trees. 

It is, surely, a short-sighted economy which would endeavour to turn 
the forests that now remain in Kngland into vegetable fields, to supply the 
London markets; or to mark out these reservoirs of pure air in lots, for 
building leases ! 

There are other causes, such as— 


Tue Revative Position or LAND AND WATER, 


,, CURRENTS OF AIR AND OCEAN, AND 
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But space forbids us more than mentioning them in this chapter. 



















































































LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


Lilian Grey; or the Wife's Trials. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” 
‘“‘ Emilia’s Inheritance,’’ *‘ Oliver Westwood,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


THE winter had passed away, and the spring was weli-nigh melting into 
summer, when one morning Miss Williams came to Basil, with a face all 
smiles and tears, to congratulate him on the birth, not of the expected 
son and heir, but of twin daughters. 

Very different was the advent of these young ladies from that of their 
elder brother. Then Basil had paced the house in distracted alternations 
of hope and despair ; then he had hurried from his wife’s room to 
despatch a special messenger to Hopelands, with the welcome intelligence 
that an heir male of the third generation was born to the ancient family 
of the Hopes; then doctor, and nurse, and all the admiring circle of 
servants, had declared the baby, Master Hope, to be the very finest, largest, 
and most beautiful infant ever born into this troublesome world; then 
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neighbours of high degree came and sent with solicitous inquiries after 
Mrs. Hope, and the young heir, who lay in his grand cot, under the 
shadow of snowy muslin and rose-coloured silk, sucking his thumb and 
sleeping, as though he had come into existence for the express purpose 
of enjoying a comfortable nap. | 

Now he rose calmly from his writing, not however without a sense of 
thorough relief, and replied in tones in which surprise evidently ex- 
ceeded satisfaction,— 

‘“'T'wo! did you say Miss Williams; two little girls?” 

“Yes, two! Mr. Hope; you have a double blessing bestowed upon 
you. 

Basil shrugged his shoulders, and hinted that the blessing was a 
matter of opinion. If he had been consulted, he should have declared 
his preference for one son, rather than for two daughters. 

Miss Williams looked grave; she did not like the tone in which the 
young man spoke; and her own delight at welcoming the twin 
babies had been so extreme, that the father’s indifference, or rather dis- 
content, grated harshly upon her ear. 

“Will you not see them?” she said at length, rather coldly; very 
coldly for her, for she was the most cordial and unformal person in the 
world. 

“ Why! no—not yet! But stay, I suppose [I had better go and look 
at them, or Lilian will say I don’t like them, and she will fret herself 
into a tever.”’ | 

So he followed Miss Williams to his wife’s room, where the two 
little things lay by their mother, looking so exceedingly small, so fragile, 
and, to his masculine ideas, so very unprepossessing in their general 
aspect, that he, unguardedly, pronounced them “ugly little monkeys,’’ 
and declared that, so far from feeling like their father, he could hardly 
believe they were of the same species of animal as himself. 

Miss Williams and Bridget were so exasperated at this imprudent 
speech, and so concerned at the effect it produeed on the pale, exhausted 
mother, that they very unceremoniously hustled Mr. Basil out of the 
chamber ; and subsequently Bridget revenged herself, her mistress, and 
the young ladies, as she ceremoniously called the six-hour-old twins, by 
leaving his dinner entirely to the skill and discretion of the Welsh maiden, 
who, by the interesting event of the morning, had been entirely bereft 
of the few notions she ever possessed. 

Accordingly, at four o’clock, Basil sat down in solitary state, to a 
discoloured fowl, floating in a sea of greasy liquid, varigated with 
minute islets of olive green. 

This extraordinary compound Jenny Hughes fondly imagined to be 
‘melted butter and parsley,’ but, as she had first boiled the parsley for 
an indefinite time, and then bestowed a sprinkle of flower on a quart of 
water, and a huge lump of sait butter, her efforts met with very indif- 
ferent success. 

The singular hue of the unlucky fowl disgusted Basil at once; but 
what was his amazement when he fully contemplated the marvellous 
sauce in which it reposed. He rang the bell so furiously that Jenny 
rushed in with the toasting-fork in her hand, expecting to find her 
master in a fit, or the room in flames. 
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She met, however, with a warmer reception than she had anticipated. 
Such a torrent of words greeted her at the very threshold, that she stood 
there transiixed, holding aloft the toasting-fork, as if personating Thetis 
brandishing Neptune’s trident. 

Being a very indifferent English scholar, she by no means understood 
her master’s rapid and fiery exhortations. She perfectly comprehended 
that she was called a fool. Why, she could not imagine. Presently, as 
Basil pointed to the table, and continued to rave, a new light gleamed 
upon her mind, and, without a moment’s delay, she rushed frantically to 
the kitchen, bore back the forgotten vegetables, and placed them before 
her master with a proud little nod and a triumphant chuckle, that so far 
confounded him as to hush the tempest of words, and cause him to look 
earnestly at the smiling, rosy face before him, that betrayed such evident 
delight at the result of its owner’s unaided genius. 

She was gone before he could recover his speech; and, with a comical 
mixture of anger, disgust, and astonishment, he commenced a survey of 
the potatoes. 

Were they really potatoes? Surely they were some choice petrifac- 
tions from the caverns of Penmaenmawr. The greens!—which Jenny 
thought the most admirable accompaniments to boiled fowl—grew they 
ever in British gardens, or were they marine productions of the dingiest 
ereen-brown imaginable ? 

Again the bell rang; and this time Jenny comprehended that 
she was required to carry out the first course, and take it whence it came. 

Nothing daunted, the heroic Welshwoman, having disencumbered her- 
self of the rejected viands, proceeded to usher in the second course, 
which consisted of apple-pudding and warmed-up fritters. It met with 
no better success. 

The pudding was not a pudding, and the fritters were so dried that 
they might have passed for anything, either vegetable or animal. Basil 
thought he was served with frizzled brown sealing-wax. 

At last—on bread and cheese and celery being produced as the finale 
of the repast—the unlucky master of the house found something which 
he really could eat without nausea or fear of poison. ‘Then, ‘‘ when the 
rage of hunger was appeased,” he sought out Bridget, and demanded an 
explanation of the unceremonious treatment he had received. Bridget 
erimly answered, “ that she was too busy to think about dinners ; it 
was as much as she could do tu attend to missis and the young ladies, 
and Jenny was old enough to cook a make-shift dinner once or twice in 
a way ; and, even if she had left her duty to go down to the kitchen, it 
was not to be expected she could come up to Mrs. Hope, any more than 
Jenny could come up to her. It was missis who cooked, or saw to all 
the best dinners.” 

‘“‘' Your mistress !” exclaimed Basil: ‘you really do not mean to say 
that your mistress knows anything about cooking.” 

“Ah! but she does,’ replied Bridget, triumphantly. ‘‘I used to 
think I could send up as pretty a dinner as any lord could want, but 
missis can do better, and she is as quick again as 1am. However she 
will cook no more dinners, for when she comes down stairs there will be 
the young ladies upon her hands.” 
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And charitably hoping that Mr. Hope would duly appreciate his wife’s 
talents and industry, now that they could no longer be exercised for his 
benefit, Bridget went upstairs to attend to the requirements of the Misses 
Hope, who were testifying their disapproval of this world and its ways 
by continuous wailings and cryings. ; 

It was nigh summer when Lilian recovered: the babies, she said, 
grew very fast, and began to take notice; but they were delicate little 
things ; very fair and fragile, and required incessant care. Bridget was 
quite right when she foretold the full occupation her mistress would find 
in tending and nursing these frail little ones, for it was a treat now to 
Lilian to find a spare half-hour for reading, and quite an agreeable variety 
to spend a little time in the kitchen, while the twins vouchsafed to sleep. 
One day, about midsummer, Basil came downstairs in high glee. His 
MS. was ready for the press, and it remained only to find a publisher. 

“J will send it to one of the most influential firms in London,” he 
said to his wife, who looked admiringly at the pile of written sheets. 
‘“‘It is but fair to one’s self and to society to entrust a good thing to a 
first-rate house.” 

After due deliberation the choice was made; the MS. was carefully 
packed up, legibly directed, and sent off to town. In about a fortnight a 
communication came from the gentlemen to whose fostering care it was 
committed. With many expressions of regret Mr. L. declined under- 
taking Mr. Hope’s novel :—‘ The style was original, and the incidents 
striking, but he could not answer for its success; and, his hands being 
full, he must bee to be excused entering into negotiations on the 
subject ” 

‘‘'The foolish fellow !’ said Basil, contemptuously, as he threw down 
the publisher’s polite letter. ‘Never mind, Lily; there are better pub- 
lishers than L. I will write to another firm—I wonder I did not think 
of it at first. That stupid L. will be ready to bite his fingers when he 
sees the book making a sensation in the literary world! Give me that 
inkstand ; I will write this moment, and save the post.” 

Another month passed away; the twins were short-coated, and 
christened by the names of Harriet and Clara ; they began to grow fat, 
and cried rather less :—but the fate of their father’s literary offspring 
was still undecided. At last, despairing of the expected letter, and the 
handsome offer sure to be contained therein, Basil wrote somewhat curtly 
to Messrs, H. and B., requesting an immediate decision. By return of 
post arrived not only the decision, but the MS. itself, rather the worse 
for thumbing and lying about in dusty offices. 

Messrs. H. and B. presented their compliments to Mr. Hope, and 
begged to assure him that the MS. was not at all in their line. It 
certainly displayed considerable talent, but extreme opinions were 
expressed with too much unreserve; there was much, both in incident 
and in sentiment, there was calculated to offend the public mind; and 
Messrs. H. and B. would advise Mr. Hope seriously to consider the 
advisability of retaining the MS. in its unpublished state, or of giving it 
an entirely new complexion. 

Basil was furious and disgusted. He abjured authorship for ever; 
from that moment he washed his hands of it; he bade Lilian stow away 
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the waste paper in one of her lumber chests, and desired that the sub- 

ject might never be renewed between them. And so faded away Basil 

pe hs airy castles; but his disappointment was not keener than 
ilian’s. 

F'rom that time Basil seemed wearied of the society of books; and the 
babies he vowed were always crying, while Lilian was so absorbed in 
nursing them, talking to them, and singing them to sleep, that she had 
no leisure to bestow upon him. Bridget still remained at Bryndyffyn ; 
the term for which she had engaged herself had passed away, but she 
could not, and would not leave her mistress to keep house, cook the 
dinners, iron the muslins, and nurse the young ladies; and though money 
was very scarce, and Basil’s El Dorado visions of the gain of authorship 
were all dissipated, making pecuniary straits appear doubly irksome, 
Lilian felt that retaining the energetic, honest, faithful Bridget, was her 
most economical plan. 

Meanwhile Basil began to absent himself from home; he returned to 
his piscatorial habits, and finding no difficulty in obtaining leave for all 
the streams and lyns in the neighbourhood, he was pretty soon busy 
again with reels, and lines, and hooks. He spoilt Bridget’s best sauce- 
pans in the manufacture of varnish for his lines and traces; he strewed 
the parlour with little bits of silk, feathers, dubbing, and bristles, to be 
converted into artificial flies, and he drove Lilian to desperation by his 
contradictory directions respecting a landing-net which she had incau- 
tiously engaged to make for him. 

On the 12th of August Basil came home almost at midnight. He was 
in high spirits. He had met Captain Leavers and several of his old 
friends at the Albion, at Bangor, and Leavers had taken a cottage on 
the Llanberris-road, where he meaut to stay all the winter, and do some 
extra shooting and pike fishing. ‘‘ Wow, I shall have some society at 
last,” he exclaimed in great glee; “‘ the governor may banish me, but he 
cannot exile my friends. I am getting quite reconciled to the country 
now; we shall have a capital winter, and I shall be out of the way of 
the brats. How they do scream, Lily ; can’t you give them some Daffy’s 
Elixir, or something of that sort? Don’t look so shocked, it’s quite a 
regular thing.” 

Poor Lilian, her heart sunk within her ; and she wept bitterly when 
he went away to clean his rifle. Captain Leavers and his friend Mr. 
Daubeny were, she knew, Basil’s arch-tempters. _ Basils’s evil genius had 
found him out, even at lonely Bryndyffryn. He had no principle, no 
religion, no home affections. Oh! where would it all end? Lilian felt 
that her trials were thickening, while the two other objects she had 
hoped to attain, long ere this, seemed more distant than ever. 





QHAPTER XXVII.—LOST OR STRAYED. 


Time passed on; the twins grew and prospered. They were still pale, 
small children ; but as the months rolled away, their little limbs, became 
rounder and firmer; they cried less, and crowed and laughed more; and 
they cut their first teeth with less than the usual amount of suffering and 
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noise, They had scarcely passed their first birthday, when a little sister, 
who was called Maude, made her appearance, and she had just learned to 
run alone, when Lilian became once more the mother of a son. 

Bridget did not leave Bryndyffryn; indeed, what Lilian would have 
done without her seemed incomprehensible. The Welsh maiden, who so 
exasperated Basil a! her lack of culinary genius, was married to Dr. 
Williams’ footboy! and a new specimen of femininity had taken her 
place in the small household. Henceforth potatoes could be boiled 
without the interference of Bridget, who was always in request in the 
nursery ; after a few lessons the cloth could be laid, and the hearth 
swept up by Nest without more than an average number of disasters ; 
but her temper was something quite terrible. She was easily offended, 
and with difficulty appeased; and after a storm, there was generally a 
fit of sullenness, which time only had the power to dispel. 

Bridget was ‘everything to Lilian; friend, servant, companion—all 
but confidante. Cooking the master’s “dinner, nursing the babies, tending 
her mistress through her confinements, with all the sagacity of an 
experienced monthly nurse, dressing and working for the twins, taking a 
turn at gardening—all came in her way; and as she curtly said to 
Nest, in reply to her declaration that ‘“‘she would not be nurse, and 
lady’s maid, and cook, and gardener all in one’’—‘“ It was no matter 
what honest work anybody did, it all went into the day’s labour, and 
counted up respectably when night came.” 

No one but Bridget knew what a difficult and weary task keeping 
house at Bryndyffryn had come to be. Hxpenses had greatly augmented, 
and though Basil’s allowance had been increased, the sum entrusted to 
Lilian for domestic purposes was disagreeably small How she learned 
to contrive frocks for the little girls—how little she cared about new 
things for herself—how she managed to dine day after day upon remnants 
when Basil was from home, as now frequently happened, was a mystery. 
Little had Lilian imagined the time would ever come when a dish of 
trout, a basket of apples from the vicarage, or a brace of birds in the 
shooting season would be hailed with thankfulness, asa valuable present 
True, Basil was constantly going out with his rod and with his rifle; but 
few and far between were the additions he made to his wife’s economical 
larder. 

One bright summer afternoon, Lilian sat in the large parlour, busily 
plying her needle; the baby was crowing in Bridget’s arms; Miss 
Maude was crawling about on the floor; and the twins were busily 
occupied in putting “their dolls to beds, Lilian was still beautiful and 
graceful, but she was greatly changed since the days when Hleanor was 
her guest. She looked much older, she was very thin and pale, and there 
was a sorrowful, careworn expression on her face, that would have touched 
even the proud Olivia, had she seen it. Her toilet, too, was so unlike 
the elegant array of Mrs. Hope in her fashionable days—a print-dress, a 
plain muslin collar, fastened with an antiquated brooch, that had once 
been her mother’s, and a dark serviceable apron was her afternoon 
costume, Still, the simple, inexpensive dress fitted perfectly ; the colour, 
a pretty pink, looked fresh, and in keeping with the bright summer day ; 
the unembroidered collar was of snowy purity, though not quite so smooth 
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as it might have been, had there been no little arms to wind lovingly 
round mamma’s neck, no baby hands to snatch at all that presented 
itself. The dark braids of her hair were, however, carefully arranged, 
and in the heavy plaits behind, the twins had succeeded, in fastening a 
beautiful white rose. No one could fail to recognise in Lilian, the lady, 
and the pure-minded woman; and though the furniture of the large low 
parlour was much the worse for nearly four years’ wear and tear, nothing 
was visible to betray the careless mother and the untidy mistress. 
Everything bore witness to extreme purity and pains-taking ; and at the 
same time, alas! to most painful economy. 

“Shall I go and get tea, ma’am, and see to the fowl for master’s 
dinner,” asked Bridget, when the clock struck five. 

“No thank you, Bridget. I think I will get tea myself; it will be a 
change. I am so tired of sitting still, and I have quite finished Maude’s 
frock.” 

“Nest ought to get the tea, or else take the child,” said Bridget, 
crossly ; ‘but she’s just in one of her worst tantrums, and I know she 
would break the cups and saucers, or drop the child if she had him, 
Bless the beautiful boy, Bridget’s own darling !” 

And so Lilian went into the kitchen and made ready the tea, and saw 
that all was ready for her husband when he should return from his 
fishing expedition. 

‘‘ Master said he should be back early,” said Bridget, when the tea was 
over. If you please, ma’am, I will wash and undress Miss Maude, while 
you get master baby to sleep.” 

But Miss Maude was her papa’s own daughter, and made violent 
opposition when required to do anything against her own wishes, and 
baby, who was sinking to repose, under ths soothing influence of his 
mamma’s sweet lullaby, began to remonstrate on being disturbed, and 
the twins tumbled over each other, and began to cry in concert; so that 
for the next hour, there was little tranquility at Bryndyffryn, and Lilian 
was only too thankful that Basil did not keep his word, and come home 
to what he was wont to stigmatise as ‘‘ Babel and Bedlam combined.” 

But at length peace was restored; the belligerent little Maude sobbed 
herself to sleep; the twins forgot their grievances, and baby was content 
to lie quietly on Bridget’s lap and be rocked, with his eyes wide open. 
Then Lilian perceived that the brightness of the long summer day was 
fading, and the sun had gone down, leaving the sea all flushed and 
golden; the hoary head of Penmaenmawr glowed in the ruddy sunset 
light, and the air was heavy with the fragrance of wild honeysuckle and 
feathery meadow-sweet. 

Lilian went into her garden, and from the garden into the green lane. 
She began to wish that Basil would come home ;_ used as she was to his 
irregular absences, and to his wild fishing expeditions, she never felt quite 
easy, when, as too frequently happened, his return was deferred from hour 
to hour, and the promise of being home to dinner or tea, as the case might 
be, was carelessly and thoughtlessly broken. Lilian’s painful, prolonged 
discipline had done, and was doing its appointed work; but it had in no 
degree chilled the earnest passionate love she bore her erring, wayward 
husband. ‘To be loved even as she herself loved was her brightest earthly 
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dream. for this she prayed, and waited, and toiled; sometimes hoping 

the day of reward was at hand, but oftener bowing her head in meek 

— the weary lot that seemed to grow darker and lonelier day 
y day. 

True, she had her children, and they were poor Lilian’s treasures ; 
their innocent love, their pretty childish ways, and their baby caresses 
were the solace of many a sad, anxious hour; but they could not 
compensate for the void left by their father’s coldness and selfishness ; 
she was not one of those women who sink the wife in the mother; her 
husband was ever the first and the dearest, and without his love, nothing 
earthly could make her happy. Well it was that her highest hopes were 
fixed where the poor human heart is secure from disappointment. On 
this particular evening she felt very weary and dispirited. The friends 
with whom Basil was so intimate, she knew full well, were those who 
were under the ban of his estranged father; they were profligate, 
unscrupulous men of the world, deriding all morality, mocking at the 
semblance of religion, and alike careless of their well-being in this world 
and the next. She knew that they were gamblers, Sabbath-breakers, 
swearers, and seducers of the young and innocent; and she knew also, 
that in all their schemes, all their sinful amusements, they sought to 
associate her husband. Poor lonely Lilian! she did not reason with him, 
for she knew it was useless ; opposition, even of the mildest kind, would 
only make him more resolute: he had learned now to deprecate above all 
things the being supposed to be under the influence of his wife. She 
could only pray, and try to make his home as attractive as possible, and 
therefore she ever met him withasmile. Let her resources be what they 
might, she alway contrived that his table should be well served, and that 
the children should not annoy him more than could possibly be avoided ; 
but all in vain: he spent less and less time with his family ; and one day 
he put the climax to Bridget’s indignation by inquiring which of the 
twins was Harriet, and which Clara; averring that he had not a notion 
how old they were, and that he should not know the baby from any other 
child, were he placed in a row of brats, all squalling and wriggling about 
like bimself. Lilian had nearly reached the end of the lane, when she 
heard the tramp of a horse’s feet, beating the soft turf of the heath. She 
turned back—for, relying on the loneliness of the place, she had not even 
om on her bonnet, never expecting to meet any one, unless it were a 

erd-boy or a fisherman taking a short cut to Aber. Presently the rider 
came near, and, instead of passing the end of the lane as she expected. 
turned up the winding rocky path, so seldom used by equestrians, unless 
about to visit Bryndyffryn. 

‘“‘Good evening, Mrs. Hope,” said a voice close to her—a voice she 
knew and disliked—*“ a beautiful evening, is it not? Rather too bright 
though for fishing. I suppose Basil has told you what a day’s sport we 
made yesterday; we killed two trout apiece, that were so small we threw 
them away !’’ 

Lilian looked her perplexity. Captain Leavers went on. “Is he at 
home ?—Is Mr. Hope in, just now ?”’ 

‘“¢ Mr. Hope has not yet returned,” replied Lilian, “ I thought, Captain 
Leavers, you and he were fishing together. I expect my husband every 
moment ; | walked up the lane to look for him.” 
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‘¢We were fishing together in the Capel-Curig lakes yesterday,” re- 
turned Captain Leavers, with emphasis ; ‘“‘ Hope grew weary of bad sport, 
and seemed rather sulky and tired of our company, for Daubeny was 
with us: he said he would go home by way of Nant Ffrancon, and _per- 
haps throw a line in Ogwen or Idwal: while Daubeny and I went down 
by Llyn Gwynant and Llyn-y-Dinas to Beddgelert; but we changed 
our minds and stayed at Capel-Curig all night, and I came here to ask 
Hope to go with us to Beaumaris to-morrow.” 

‘Where can Mr. Hope be?” said Lilian, apprehensively. ‘‘ Captain 
Leavers, when did he leave you at Capel-Curig ? ”’ 

‘Yesterday, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and I knew he intended 
to be at home that night.” 


“ He might sleep at Bethesda,” returned Lilian, trying to encourage 
herself. 

“He might, certainly, but I do not think it likely. Mrs. Hope, if the 
truant do not return to-morrow you must raise a hue and cry. Well! 
—I must go now, it is growing late, and I have a long ride before me, 
Good-night.” 

Lilian stood still, and listened to the last sounds of his horse’s feet, 
then she went into the house and told Bridget how much she was alarmed 
for her husband’s safety. Nest was in the kitchen, and she immediately 
exclaimed,— 


‘“‘T daresay the master has gone up Carnedd Llewellyn and fallen down 
a precipice and got killed.” 

Lilian turned very pale, and shuddered ; and Bridget turned round 
upon the unscrupulous Nest, and fiercely bid her hold her foolish 
tongue. 

‘No fear!’? she said, stoutly ; “ the master was never to be de- 
pended upon; she knew he’d come walking in before they went to bed, 
and want his supper, and they'd better see about getting it ready !” 

And she was as good as her word, and laid the tray in the parlour, but 
no master came; nine, ten, eleven o'clock, and midnight struck, and no 
Basil ! 

Lilian grew rigid with fear; she sat at an upper window where she 
could see the windings of the road, and looked out on the soft moon- 
light over the silvery sea, and along the dim wavy line of dark moun- 
tains, till her eyes were weary and her heart was faint within her. The 
church clock tolled one; slowly another hour passed; two o’clock 
sounded over the quiet valley and along the lonely shore whence the 
tide had receded to the farthest. The short summer night was over— 
the dawn broke—the birds began their singing, and then Lilian rose 
from her seat and sought Bridget. She had taken her resolution; she 
would go herself that instant and seek her husband. Bridget tried to 
dissuade her, but in vain; she hurried on her shawl and bonnet, and ere 
the red light had flushed the cold grey brow of Penmaenmawr, Lilian 
left the house, and set out on her lonely, anxious journey. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
Over the heath, through the bowery lane, past the old slate quarry, 
and up the steep, rocky hill, Lilian went her way. She never hesitated 
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about the path; a strange instinct led her on; and when the bright 
morning sun shone on the sea, she had reached the road which led 
straight to Bethesda. 

A countryman was driving his cart at a quick pace, and as he came 
up to Lilian he bade her good morning in Welsh. She knew enough of 
the language now to return the salutation, and to ask him to give her a 
ride as far as he was going on the road to Ogwen. The man looked sur- 
prised, but he instantly drew up his horse and assisted the lady into the 
cart. 

The fresh morning air fanned Lilian’s feverish cheeks, and the rest 
was welcome after her long and arduous journey over a rough and hilly 
road, but she felt little inclined to converse; indeed, her knowledge of 
Welsh was about equivalent to a school-girl’ S French—quite unavail- 
able for anything beyond mere interlocutory purposes. But presently 
she discovered that her charioteer spoke a kind of English, and she began 
to make inquiries touching the Nant Ifrancon pass, and to ask the 
nature of the ground above the Falls of the Ogwen. 

‘“‘Tt was a queer, wild place,’ the man assured her; ‘“ and up about 
Idwal there were precipices enough to scare one. ‘There was one place 
called the ‘ Devil’s Kitchen,’ where nobody could go, and if anybody 
ever did go, they would never get out again ; except one man, who 
was Bishop of Bangor, thousands of years ago, and he lived in it to hide 
himself, and the devil helped him because he was one of his own sort.” 

He rambled on with many curious legends, imperfectly recollected, 
well garnished with the supernatural, and abounding in anachronisms ; 
but his anxious auditor only half-comprehended the purport of his 
words! and while he dilated on the horrors of the Devil’s kitchen, where 
the foul fiend howled and roared in stormy weather, and sent forth black 
sulphurous vapours to the confusion and destruction of unhappy travel- 
lers, she had a horrible vision of Basil stretched lifeless at the bottom of 
the fearful abyss. 

All Bethesda was up and doing when they reached this busy, untidy- 
looking village. The miners were at work in the slate quarries; and 
the women were exchanging the compliments of the day in the dusty, 
irregular street, and discoursing with that vehemence and power of lung 
peculiar to the females of the Principality; and children by the score 
were screaming and quarrelling on every side. Hvérywhere s/ate 
was to he seen ; houses built of slate, pailings of slate, pave- 
ments of slate, horse troughs of slate, divers little ornaments of 
slate, vended by the juvenile Bethesdians to all strangers who might 
wish to carry away mementoes of a slate world ; and all round and every- 
where slate hills—plains, valleys, tramways, all of unadulterated slate ; 
to say nothing of heaps of refuse slate that has risen and risen, till a 
Lowlander: might have taken them for mountains; the very dust of 
Bethesda was powdered slate! All this Lilian saw like one in a miser- 
able dream ; afterwards she remembered it well, though at the time she 
scarcely seemed to see anything but the wild dark mountains that rose 
like an impenetrable wall before her. 

At length the cart stopped at a cottage on the roadside. Evan Williams 
Was going no farther. 
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Lilian by this time was well shaken, and glad to find herself on 
her feet again; she was only two miles now from the Falls of Ogwen, 
and once more she set forth with undiminished ardour; she had in- 
quired at the principal inns at Bethesda if Basil were there, or had been 
seen there, but no such person had made his appearance, and one man 
said, that as he came from Capel-Curig the day before yesterday, he had 
seen a tall gentleman, who wore a brown felt hat, go up towards Idwal, 
with his rod in his hand and his fishing-basket on his back; but there 
were many gentlemen who wore brown felt hats and carried fishing-rods 
at that season of the year, though few went up the wild lonely pass, to 
the black solitary pool of Idwal. 

- Qn, by the banks of the dashing Ogwen, Lilian took her way ; her path 
now seemed hemmed in by mountains, and no wayfarers met her, as she 
pursued her lonely road. At length she reached the famous bridge, and 
the waters of Llyn Ogwen were glittering in the sunshine ; she was glad 
to see a house, and men standing about, as if preparing for fishing. She 
went to them and inquired if anyone like her husband had passed that way. 

“Yes!” the gatekeeper replied ; he knew Mr. Hope. He often hired 
his boat to fish on the lake; and he had passed through on the evening 
of the day before yesterday ; he believed he went up the mountains to- 
wards Llyn Idwal. He hoped nothing had happened; he might be at 
Bethesda, trying for salmon in the river. 

Lilian assured the man she had made all inquiries at Bethesda, and 
felt satisfied that he had not been there for more than three weeks. 

The gatekeeper looked grave, and the two men who were adjusting 
their tackle, declared that they would abandon their row on the lake, 
and go with Lilian up the pass to assist her in her search. She thank- 
fully accepted their proposal, and with many directions from the gate- 
keeper thev set out on their expedition—the two gentlemen, fresh and 
vigorous after a night’s repose ; Lilian, insensible to fatigue, and inspired 
by a spirit that bade defiance to the weakness and the natural shrinking 
of her womanhood. As they went on the scenery grew wilder; it was 
first savage, then awful; the high mountains shut out the sun that never 
penetrated those solitary fastnesses, and the roar of a mountain torrent, 
speeding madly from rock to rock in cataracts of sable water and snowy 
foam, deadened every other sound. They came at length to Llyn Idwal; 
still, and inky from the deep shadow in which it lay, and girt about with 
rocks, inaccessable heights, and precipices that made the brain dizzy 
and the senses waver. At the head of the lake, among the black slag 
and hugh stones that covered the shore lay a broken landing net. 

Lilian instantly recognised her own work, and further on was an 
empty brandy-flask that bore Basil’s own initials. Certain now that 
Basil was not far off, and yet terrified at the idea of finding him she 
knew not in what fearful state, the agony of suspense became unendur- 
able, and breathlessly she sped from point to point, at a pace which 
‘ried her companions to the utmost. At last she came to a broad 

S,ooth ledge of rock, almost on a line with the Devil’s Kitchen. From 

thyce the mountain shelved abruptly down, for about twenty feet, to a 

litt. lonely tarn, on whose dark embosomed waters, sun, moon, or stars 
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On the very brink of the lyn, but overshadowed by a huge mass of 
fallen rock that had toppled some time or other from the heights above, 
lay the object of her search. She could not speak ; she only beckoned 
her companions, and pointed to the hollow beneath. The elderly 


gentleman, Mr. Hughes, shuddered when he saw the prostrate form of 


the unconscious man, and then he looked on the white, woe-stricken face 


of the anxious wife. He turned to his friend,— 


‘‘ Braithwaite! we must have further assistance; go you down to 
the gatehouse and bring what men you can muster, and some rope, and our 
alpenstocks ; there are few mountaineers.who would try that path I fancy !”’ 

Mr. Braithwaite leaped from the rock, and sped down the rugged path ; 
he was soon out of sight. 

Mr. Hughes took his flask and poured out some wine, which he bade 
Lilian drink; but she sat on the brink of the steep slope, measuring the 
depth with her eye, and summoning her strength and skill to make the 
descent. 

‘*My dear madam!” said Mr. Hughes, kindly and firmly, “it is im- 
possible! you cannot and you shall not stir; even if you could manage 
to get down, at the risk of breaking your neck, you would only in- 
crease our difficulties. And you must take some refreshment ; you 
have only mortal strength; and all your fortitude and energies will 
be needed when we succeed in extricating your husband from his unfor- 
tunate position.” : 

Thus reasoned with, Lilian obeyed; but the minutes seemed 
like hours before Mr. Braithwaite returned with three strong men, a coil 
of rope, and other necessaries. It was an arduous task, but the men 
were successful; and in a few minutes Basil was brought safely to 
Lilian’s side; at least, his insensible form was placed there, and so death- 
like was the trance in which he lay that all those who surrounded him 
feared greatly that life was extinct. 

He was carried to the gatehouse, and after a while there were symp- 
toms of restored animation ; and then Lilian begged to be allowed to 
make use of a carriage, that was accidently waiting at the head of the 
lake, for a party who had gone on by another conveyance. 

It was late in the evening before she reached Bryndyfiryn, and there 
she found Dr. and Miss Williams and Bridget a prey to the most painful 
suspense. Mr. Hughes had kindly accompanied her; indeed, it would 
have been heartless to allow her to take the miserable journey without 
assistance, for Basil, although he breathed and occasionally uttered a 
low moan of pain, lay ina kind of stupor, without motion, speech, or 
consciousness, 

How far he was injured she could not tell; although she had stopped 
at Bethesda, in order to seek medical aid, fnone was forthcoming, the 
Ksculapius of the place having departed early in the morning to visit a 
patient at Llandegai. Dr. Williams, however, had forseen the possible 
urgency of the case, and Lilian’s regular attendant was ready to obey 
Bridget’s hasty summons. : 

He shook his head gravely when he had examined his patient, axl 
stated his conviction that he had fallen with so great a violence ast0 
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render his continued existence little short of a miracle ; besides which, 
he conjectured that he had laid in the hollow for many hours, and been 
consequently exposed to the night-dews in a spot that was chilly in the 
most sultry weather. Mr. Owen seemed greatly alarmed, and he imme- 
diately proposed sending to Bangor for further advice, adding, that in so 
serious a case he hesitated to take upon himself the entire responsibility . 

For more than a fortnight Basil lay between life and death; fever 
supervened, delirium naturally ensued, and mournful were the revela- 
tions poor Lilian was doomed to receive from the lips of the man she loved 
so well—from lips, too, that seemed about to close in death—lips that 
would soon tremble and grow pale beneath the icy hand of the great Spoiler ! 

Oh! the hours of agony, the anguished prayers that were poured forth 
till wearied nature could sustain no more !—the watchings, the hopings 
against hope, the sickening fears, the cold nerveless despair that weighed 
down poor Lilian to the very dust! The children were all sent to the 
vicarage ; how they fared their mother could not guess, for Bridget was 
too valuable to be spared from the stricken household ; but in her one 
awful trial, her one great agony and dread, all minor difficulties were 
thrust aside. Even her children occupied her thoughts but little whilst 
she stood by the bed of their father—of her own husband, to whom she 
had given her maiden heart and maiden vows, and who had ever, 
through all things, been the first object of her strong, true 
woman’s love. She seemed nerved with a supernatural strength ; 
she was never tired, never wearied with days of anguish and 
nights of watchings. Miss Williams and Bridget were always 
at hand to proffer their assistance; and, indeed, without their 
continual aid, Lilian must have given way from her inability to 
preserve herself from sinking into a state of utter prostration ; but still 
she was, from the first to the last, the guiding spirit of the sick-room — 
always prompt, always foreseeing, always alive to the minutest change, 
and ready for any emergency that might occur. Calm, too, even when 
her sorrow was greatest, and patient under every pang of disappoint- 
ment, Miss Williams wondered greatly at the young wife’s composure 
and devotion. She had long since learned to appreciate Lilian ; but till 
this season of dark and bitter affliction she never fully comprehended— 

" how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 

On the third day of Basil’s illness, Lilian wrote to her father-in-law, 
telling him of the mournful state to which his son was reduced, and beg- 
ging him to eome to Bryndyffryn without any delay. ‘The letter re- 
mained unanswered, and Lilian felt that she and Basil were deserted. 
She did not know that Mr. and Mrs. Hope, with their daughter Olivia 
(Harriet and Mary had followed Theresa’s example, and married, the 
one a fashionable baronet, and the other a country gentleman of large 
fortune and ancient family), she did not know that they were at Baden- 
Baden, whither their letters were irregularly forwarded. Day by day 
the clouds gathered blackness. Lilian thought the extremity of human 
sorrow was to be her portion; but the darkest hours precede the dawn. 
‘When need is highest, help is nighest ;” and the time of man’s ex- 
tremity is frequently the appointed time when God will bid his helpless 
children stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. 
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The Fuchsia. 


Mr. Shepherd, the respectable and well informed conservator of the 
Botanic Gardens at Liverpool, gives the following curious account of the 
introduction of that elegant little flowery shrub, the Fuchsia, into our 
English greenhouses and parlour windows :— 

Old Mr. Lee, a Nurseryman and Gardener near London, well known 
fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his variegated treasures to 
a friend, who suddenly turned to him and declared, ‘‘ Well, you have 
not in your collection a prettier flower than I saw this morning at 
Wapping.” “Pray what was this phoenix like?” ‘Why the plant 
was elegant, and the flowers hung in rows like tassels from the pendent 
branches, their colour the richest crimson; in the centre a fold of deep 
purple,’ and so forth. Particular directions being demanded and given, 
Mr. Lee posted off to Wapping, where he at once perceived that the 
plant was new in this part of the world. He saw and admired. 
Entering the house, he said, ‘“‘My good woman, this is a nice plant; I 
should tike to buy it.” ‘* Ah, sir, I could not sell it for no money, for 
it was brought me from the West Indies by my husband, who has left 
again, and I must keep it for his sake.” “ But I must have it.” “ No sir.” 
“Here” (emptying his pocket) ; here are gold, silver, copper, (his stock 
was something more than eight guineas). Well-a-day, but this isa power 
of money, sure and sure.” ‘Tis yours, and the plant is mine; and my 
good dame, you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep for 
your husband’s sake.” Alack, alack! ‘ You shall, I say, by Jove.” A 
coach was called, in which was safely deposited our florist and his 
seemingly dear purchase. His first work was to pull off and utterly 
destroy every vestige of blossom and blossom bud; it was divided into 
cuttings, which were forced in bark-beds and hot beds, were re-divided 
and sub-divided. Every effort was used to multiply the plant. By the 
commencement of the next following season, Mr. Lee was the delighted 
possessor of 800 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise of blossom. ‘The two 
which opened first were removed into his showhouse. A lady came : ‘‘ Why 
Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, where did you get this charming flower ? ” 
‘“‘ Hem !’tisa new thing my lady; pretty, isit not?’’ * Pretty ! ’tis lovely 
Its price?’’ A guinea.’”? Thank your ladyship;” and one of the two 
plants stood proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. ‘‘ My dear Charlotte, where 
did yougetit?” ‘“Oh,’tisanew thing; Isawitatold Lee’s. Pretty, is 
it not?” “Pretty! ’tis beautiful! Its price?” “A guinea. There 
was another left.” The visitors horses smoked off to the suburb; a 
third flowering plant stood on the spot where the first had been taken. 
The second was paid for and the second chosen Fuchsia adorned the 
drawing-room of her second ladyship. The scene was repeated as 
newcomers saw and were attracted by the beauty of the plant. New 
chariots flew to the gates of old Lee’s nursery ground. ‘Two Fuchias, 
young, graceful and bursting into healthy flower, were constantly seen 
on the same spot in his repository. He neglected not to gladden the 
faithtul sailor's wife by the promised gift; but ere the flower season 
closed three hundred golden guineas chinked in his purse, the produce of 
the single shrub of the window of Wapping; the reward of the taste, 
decision, skill and perseverance of old Mr. Lee. 
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Sir Christopher Wren and his Times. 


The second of September of the year (1666) was distinguished by the 
Great Fire of London. This appalling conflagration consumed, in the 
space of three days, 13,000 houses; 89 churches, including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; anda great number of other public edifices. The ruins of the 
City extended over an area of 436 acres; from the Tower along the 
river to the Temple; and from the North-East Gate—along the City 
Wall, as far as Holborn Bridge. 

We are indebted to the Diary of John Evelyn for the most authentic 
account of this fearful fire. He tells us that on the evening of the day 
following the one when it commenced, he went to Bankside, at Southwark, 
which is on the south side of the Thames; from that point of view he 
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beheld the flames on the opposite side of the river, spreading, as it were, 
in one enormous sheet along the river bank. All the sky was of a fiery 
aspect, and had the appearance of a burning oven. The reflection cast 
by the flames was visible for forty miles, not only during the night but 
also in the day. On the 4th of September, St. Paul’s was.burnt, and 
the melted lead from that and the other churches ran down in a stream. 
The pavements of the various streets glowed with so intense a heat that 
neither man nor beast was able to walk uponthem. Fora time the nation 
seemed paralysed by the greatness of this last calamity. Nor was the 
king wholly untouched by these fearful scenes; they served to detach 
him for a space from the idle and dissolute habits into which of late he 
had sunk; but those who exerted over him evil influences soon regained 
their sway over his mind, and by their ill-timed sallies, served to put to 
flight his good resolutions, and he relapsed into his former style of life. 
To those who, on the 7th of September, visited the site of the terrible 
ruins, was presented a scene of desolation, so great, indeed, that ofttimes 
they were forced to pause, not knowing in the least as to their where- 
abouts. The ground was so heated that even the soles of their shoes were 
burnt. All the timbers that were not reduced to ashes were black as 
charcoal, and the stones were burnt and calcined, and quite white, 
Prompted by blind rage, some ascribed the guilt of this accidental con- 
flagration to either the Republicans or Catholics, though it is difficult to 
conceive how the burning of London could serve the purposes of either 
party. 

This terrible fire had consumed some—or, rather, nearly all of the 
finest public buildings which existed at that time, so that when the 
nation had in some degree recovered from the panic it had caused, they 
could not bear to see, standing in the place occupied a short time before 
by some grand edifice, only a heap of blackened ruins. They deter- 
mined to seek, among the architects living at that period, one who pos- 
sessed both the will and the power to restore to them some of their lost 
grandeur. Nor was the object of their desire unattainable. They 
found, in the person of Sir Christopher Wren, one of the most illustrious 


architects that not only England, but the whole of Europe, has possessed. 


Although he has unanimously been voted our greatest architect, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that he was also an excellent mathemati- 


clan and astronomer. 


It was during the reign of Charles I. that the nation first commenced 
to imbibe a classical taste. The style of architecture which had pre- 
vailed during the Tudor period underwent a complete alteration. ‘This 
change was owing to Inigo Jones, who was employed by that sovereign 
to plan the designs for the public buildings which were erectcd during 
the years 1625 and 1652. The Banqueting-House, Whitehall, the 
Church and Piazza of Covent Garden, are noble specimens of his skill 
in architecture. From his extreme ability and industry, he has been 
called the ‘“ British Vitruvius.’’ At his death, which occurred in 1652, 
the nation feared lest they had been deprived of the only one who, at 
that time, possessed the power to adorn their country with such noble 
buildings, which, throughout all ages, have formed the delight and glory 
of all nations. 
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This, however, was not destined to be their fate. Living in humble 
obscurity, in Wiltshire, was a struggling architect, of the name of Chris- 
topher Wren, who, at that time, had just attained his twentieth year. 
Utterly dependent upon his own exertions, and aided by a brave heart 
and dauntless courage, he was manfully battling with all impediments 
which arose to obstruct his path in his endeavours to reach the highest 
pinnacle of fame. Nor was it until fourteen years later that the result 
of his labour and courage was crowned with success. Many highly- 
gifted men have lived and died in obscurity. The talents with which 
they have been endowed were lodged, as it were, uselessly within thei. 
The world has been content to pass them by, preferring rather the more 
brilliant—but, in many respects, less substantial—attainments of their 
contemporaries. 

How true, indeed, is the old adage,—‘*‘ Men’s evil habits live in brass, 
their virtues we write in water.’’ This has over and over again proved 
to be the case. 

At the time when the terrible fire of London destroyed so many of the 
public buildings, Sir Christopher Wren had attained the age of thirty- 
four. It was at this period—or, rather, about two years later—that his 
architectural abilities first attracted the attention of the English nation. 
During the reign of James II., the people seemed to be living again in 
times as tumultuous as those of the civil wars. Yet, during a time in 
which men’s minds were kept in a perpetual ferment, there was a little 
knot of wise men who contrived to detach themselves from public 
affairs, and enjoy, in peace and tranquility, the quiet satisfactions 
afforded by science and philosophy. 

John Evelyn and Sir Christopher Wren were of this set. The former 
was a man of taste and literature, and was a patron of many artists 
whose merits might not have been known but for him. Gibbons, the 
celebrated carver in wood—some of the finest specimens of whose art 
are to be seen at Windsor—was first presented to the public notice by him. 

It was at this time that Sir Christopher Wren was employed to fur- 
nish designs for rebuilding the churches which had been destroyed by 
the terrible conflagration which had ravaged the City. Forty-eight 
places for public worship were built by him. That magnificent fabric, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is his greatest work, The splendour of its designs 
far surpassed the one bearing the same name which had been consumed 
in the awful ravages made by the Great Fire—indeed, by many, it is 
considered the finest church in Europe, with the exception only of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome. 

This splendid edifice was completed in an unusually short space of 
time. It rivalled in splendour the one before mentioned, which was. 
built in the sunny land of Italy, the land of continual sunshine and 
beauty, where the soft zephyrs are laden with the fragrance of orange- 
blossom, and other soothing odours; the inhabitants of which seemed 
to have imbibed a taste for all beautiful things ; a lesson which had been 
learnt from the extreme magnificence of the works of nature by which 
they were surrounded. St. Paul’s Cathedral was thirty-five years in 
building, while St. Peter’s is said to have extended over the space of a 
century. 
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It seemed as if the life of this venerable architect was lengthened, so 
that he might enjoy the pleasure of seeing the completion of his great 
work. He died the year it was finished, 1723, having lived to attain 
the great age of ninety-one years. 

But, while we have paused, fur a brief time, to dwell upon the beauty 
and splendour of this magnificent building, which has served to immor- 
talize his name, we must not be oblivious to the fact that to him we 
are also indebted for the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, as well as 
the Monument, near London Bridge, which was erected in commemora- 
tion of the Great Fire, 1666. 

I have already stated that when this calamity befel the nation, it was 
attributed by the majority to have been caused either by the Papists or 
Republicans, so that, in order to give countenance to the popular pre- 
judice, the inscription engraven on the Monument, by the authority of 
our—who was king at that period —Chartes II., ascribed the calamity to 
this hated sect,— 

‘¢ Where London’s column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies.” 

This inscription was erased by James II., after his accession, but was 
again restored by the revolution. So credulous, as well as obstinate, are 
people i in believing everything which flatters their prevailing passions. 
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Five in the Pea-Shell. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
FOR OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


‘* FIve peas sat ina pea-shell. ‘They were green, and the shell was 
green. Therefore they thought that the whole world was green—in which 
opinion they were about right. ‘The shell grew, and the peas grew too. 
They could accommodate themselves very well in their narrow house, and 
sat very happily together, all five inarow. ‘The sun shone outside and 
warmed the shell. The rain made it so clear that you could see through 
it. It was warm and pleasant in there, clear by day and dark by night, 


just as it should be. The five peas grew very fast, and became more in- 


telligent the older they were. 

‘¢ Shall I always be compelled to sit here ?” said one of the peas; ‘I 
really am afraid that I shall get hard from sitting constantly. I do 
believe strange things are going on outside of our shell as well as in 
here.”’ 

Weeks passed on, and the peas became yellow, and the shell grew 
yellow too. 

“All the world is yellow!” said they. And we cannot blame them, 
under the circumstances for the exclamation. 

One day their house was struck asif by lightning. They were torn off 
by somebody’s hand, and were put into a coat pocket which had been 
nearly filled with peas. 

‘‘ Now there is going to be an end of us,” they sighed one to another, 
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and began to prepare themselves for the change. “ But if we live, I 
would like to hear from the one who goes the farthest.” 

‘Tt will soon be over with us all,” said the smallest; but the largest 
one replied, ‘“‘ Let come what will, I am ready.” 

Knack! the shell burst, and all five rolled out in the bright sunshine. 
Soon they lay in a little boy’s hand. He held them fast, and said they 
would be excellent for his little gun. Almost immediately they were 
rolled down the barrel of his shot-gun. Out again they went into the 
wide world. 

‘“‘ Now I am flying out into the world! Catch meif you can!” So 
said one, and he was very soon out of sight. 

The second one said, “Iam going to fly up into the sun. He is a 
on shell, and would be just about large enough for me,”’ and off he 

ew. 

‘Wherever we go we are going to bed,” said two others, And they 
hit the roof of a great stone house, and rolled down on the ground. 

“Tam going to make the best of my lot,’’ said the last one. And it 
went high up; but came down against the balcony window of an old 
house, and caught there in a little turf of moss. The moss closed up, 
and there lay the pea. 

Everybody seemed to forget that little pea; but notso. God remem- 
bered it well. 

‘“‘] shall make the best of my lot,” it said, as it lay there. A poor 
woman lived in the room back of the balcony window. She spent the 
whole day in making little toys of wood and shells, which was her way 
of getting a little money. She had a good strong body, but nevertheless 
she was a very poor widow, and the prospect was that she would always 
be one. In that little room lived her half-grown, delicate daughter. A 
whole year she had been living there, and it seemed asif she could neither 
live nor die. 

‘‘She will soon go off to see her little sister,” sighed her mother. ‘I 
had two dear children, and it was a difficult task for me to take care of 
them. But the Lord made a compromise by taking one of them to live 
with Him. Now, I would like to keep this one with me ; but it appears 
as if God wants them both with Him. Soon she will go and see her 
sister !”’ 

But the sick girl still lived, and lay patiently on her sick-bed, while 
her mother worked with her hands for their daily bread. 

By-and-bye spring-time came on. One morning, when the laborious 
mother was going about her work, the friendly sun shone through the 
little window, and all along the roof. 

The sick girl looked down at the bottom of the window and saw some- 
thing growing. 

‘‘What kind of a weed is that?” she said. ‘“Itis going to grow 
against our window. See! the wind is shaking it!” 

And the mother came to the window and opened ita little. ‘Just 
see!’’? she exclaimed. ‘That is a splendid pea-vine ; it is now shooting 
out its green leaves. How it likes the little crevice! Soon we will have 
a garden !” 

Then the sick girl’s bed was moved close to the window, so that she 
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could see the little climbing pea. Then her mother went to her work 
again. 

“ Mother, I really believe I shall get well again,” said the daughter, 
one evening to her mother. ‘The sun has been shining into the window 
so kindly to-day, and the pea-vine is growing so fast, that I believe I shall 
soon be able to go out into the bright sunshine.” 

‘“T would to God it could be so,” said the mother. But she did not 
believe it could come to pass. 

Then she stuck down a little stick for the pea-vine to run on, and tied 
a string around it to keep the wind from blowing it away. Every day it 
grew higher and larger. | 

‘“‘ Now it is beginning to blossom,” said the mother one day, as she went 
up to the window. “Iam beginning to think my dear daughier will 
get well again.” 

She had noticed that she had been getting more cheerful and stronger 
of late. So on the morning that the pea-vine blossomed she raised her 
up in bed and leaned her against the chair. The next week she was able 
for the first time for many, many months, to get out of bed and take a 
few steps. 

How happy she was as she sat in the bright sunshine and looked out 
at the growing pea-vine! The window was open, and the morning breeze 
came skipping in. The girl leaned her head out of the window and kissed 
her vine. That day was a happy holiday to her. 

“The good Father in heaven, my dear child, has planted that little 
flowering pea there for you, and also to bring hope and joy to my heart.” 
So spoke the mother, and truly too. 

Now what became of the other peas? ‘The one which flew out into 
the wide world, and said as he passed, ‘Catch me if you can,’ fell into 
the gutter beside the street, and was swallowed by a dove. 

The two which went off together fared no better, for they were both 
devoured by the hungry pigeons. 

The fourth pea, which went off towards the sun, didn’t get half-way 
there, but fell into a water-spout and lay there for weeks, growing larger 
all the time. 

‘J am getting so corpulent,’ it said one day,'‘‘ I shall soon burst, 1 am 
afraid, and that certainly will be the last of me.” 

And the chimney, who afterwards wrote his epitaph, told me a few days 
ago that he did burst. So that was the last of him. 

But the sick girl stood one day with bright eyes and red cheeks at her 
mother’s little window, and folding her hands over the beautiful pea-vine, 
thanked her heavenly Father for His goodness. 


‘““T am proud of my vine,’’ said the widow. And so said all the 
world.” | 





Dr. Stuart Robinson made a good point in a sermon. He was alluding to 
the objection made by the unconverted to Christianity on account of the sinful 
and inconsistent lives of professors of religion. ‘* No wonder,” said the doctor. 
‘‘ They are compelled to associate with some of you, and it is a marvel of 
Divine grace that, with such associates, they are half as good as they are.” 
That settles that objection. 
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Beautiful Child ! 


Beautiful Child! by thy mother’s knee, 
In the mystic future what wilt thou be? 
A demon of sin, or an angel sublime— 
A poison Upas, or an innocent thyme— 
A spirit of evil, flashing down 
With the lurid light of a fiery crown— 
Or gliding wp with a shining track, 
Like the morning star that ne’er looks 
back : 
Daintiest dreamer that ever smiled, 
Which wilt thou be, my Beautiful 
Child ? 


Beautiful Child, in my garden bowers, 

Friend of the butterflies, birds, and 
flowers ; 

Pure as the sparkling crystalline stream, 

Jewels of truth in thy fairy eyes beam ; 

Was there ever a whiter soul than thine 

Worshipp’d by love in a mortal shrine ? 

My heart thou hast gladden’d for two 
sweet years 

With rainbows of hope through mists 
of tears— 

Mists beyond which the sunny smile, 

With its halo of glory, beams all the 
while. 


Beautiful Child, to thy look is given 
A gleam serene—not of earth, but of 


From stair to hall thy voice is heard ; 

How oft in garden nooks thou’rt found, 

With flowers thy curly head around ! 

And kneeling beside me with figure so 
quaint, 

Oh, who would not dote on my infant 
saint ? 


Beautiful, what thy fate shall be 
Perchance is wisely hidden from me ; 
A fallen star thou may’st leave my side, 
And of sorrow and shame become the 


bride— 

Shivering, quivering, through the cold 
street, 

With a curse behind and before thy 
feet, 


Ashamed to live, and afraid to die; 

No home, no friend, and a pitiless sky : 

Merciful Father! my brain grows 
wild— 


Oh, keep from harm my Beautiful 
Child! 


Beautiful Child, may’st thou soar above 
A warbling cherub of joy and love, 

A drop on eternity’s mighty sea, 

A blossom on life’s immortal tree— 
Floating, flowering evermore, 

In the blessed light of the golden shore. 
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heaven ; And as [ gaze on thy sinless bloom, 
With thy tell-tale eyes and prattling | And thy radiant face, they dispel my 
tongue, gloom ; 
Would thou could’stever thus be | I feel He will keep thee undefiled, 
young ! And His love protect my Beautitul 
Like the liquid stream of the mocking- Child. 
bird, 
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The Telephone. 


The recent discovery of the power of transmitting sounds by electricity 
throuch an ordinary telegraph wire, bids fair to become one of the most 
useful and wonderful attainments of scientific research. At present the 
“Telephone” —as the instrument or apparatus is called, by which this 
result is obtained—is but in its infancy; but there is little doubt that 
its capabilities and practical usefulness will shortly be very greatly deve- 
loped and extended, for the subject 1s exciting great attention in the 
onto world. 

There are two names mentioned in connection with the invention of 
the Telephone ; Professor Graham Bell, and Mr. Cromwell F. Varley ; 
but the two instruments appear to be devoted to somewhat different pur- 
poses; the former to the transmission of human speech, and the latter of 
musical notes. 
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Professor Bell last year gave a lecture at Massachusetts, at which an 
experiment was made to show the transmission of articulate speech, an 
assistant going into the adjoining building where one of the Telephones 
was placed. Each instrument consisted of a drumhead of gold-beaters’ 
skin »? inches in diameter, a circular piece of clock-spring ‘being glued 
to the middle of the membrane, whilst behind was placed a powerful 
electro-magnet. Professor Bell then placed his mouth near the other 
Telephone and said, ‘“‘ Do you understand what I say ?’ An answer 
was returned, and according to the report before us, articulate sounds 
were heard proceeding from the piece of clock-spring attached to the 

| membrane, which were alleged to be “‘ Yes, I understand you perfectly.” 

: The articulation was, it is stated somewhat muffled aud indistinct, but at 
all events in this case was intelligible. Several familiar questions were, it 
is said, understood after a few repetitions, but a critical analysis of the 
effect produced leads to the conclusion that the vowel sounds alone, are 
those faithfully reproduced: diphthongal sounds and rotund vowels are 
readily distinguished, but consonants are generally unrecognisable. Now 
and then, however, a sentence comes out with almost startling distinct- 
ness, the ‘consonants as well as the vowels being clearly audible. 

In connection with the meeting of the British Association at Ply- 
mouth in August last, an evening ‘jecture on Telegraphy was delivered by 
Mr. Preece, Electrian. to the Post-office; Professor Allen Thomson in 
the chair. The lecturer described the principle of Professor Bell’s in- 
vention, and accorded to that gentleman the distinction of having been 
the first to render possible the transmission by electricity of the human 
voice. Communication was opened between the lecture-room and the 
Plymouth Post-office, and Sir W. Thomson and Professor Allen Thom- 
son held conversation with the latter, certifying they had distinctly 
heard every word spoken in reply to their messages. Communication 
with Exeter was afterwards established, and the operator at that distant 
city promptly and distinctly responded to the questions addressed to 
him. He described the state of the weather, declared he heard the 
applause of the audience, sang a line of a song, and when Professor 
Allen ‘Thomson shouted, ‘ Hey diddle diddle, follow them up ’’—(rather 
undignified language for a Professor of Electricity, by-the- Z. )—the re- 
ply was given, “The cat and the fiddle.” The varying tones of different 
speakers voices were also recognised. In conclusion Mr. Preece said he 
should not be surprised if he was informed one day not far distant that 
Sir W. Thomson had talked with Professor Graham Bell across the 
Atlantic. In a speech afterwards made by Sir W. Thomson, he stated 
his conviction that circuits would shortly be established for the trans- 
mission ot the human voice alone. Merchants would be summoned to 
the telegraph office, and be able to have confidential conversation with a 
distant correspondent ; and it would even be possible to utter a i 
which could be heard at Land’s End or the North of Scotland, and yet 
be unrecognised by a friend standing by the side of the speaker. Oral 
telegraphy he declared to be already an accomplished fact. 

And now for a few words respec,ing Mr. Varley’s invention, concerning 
which that gentlemen himself writes :—‘‘Sound of any kind is produced 
by agitation of the atmosphere, the pitch or tone of the sound being 
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determined by the amount or rate per second of the agitation or vibra- 
tion, When the pulsations follow one another slowly, however violent 
they may be, the resulting note is of low pitch; as they increase in 
rapidity the pitch ascends, each note of the scale having its own peculiar 
rate of vibration, the slightest divergence from which causes it to sound 
sharp or flat. (See our article on Soundin the July number). ‘To 
transmit sounds by the Telephone, the atmospheric vibrations have to be 
collected and transformed into electricity, which must then be sent along 
& wire in waves or impulses, corresponding in their number per second 
to the atmospheric vibrations which are proper to the particular note to 
be reproduced, At the distant end these electrical impulses have to be 
reconverted into sound, and in this process lies the most novel part of 
the invention, Mr. Varley having found means to produce what is no- 
thing more nor less than musical thunder. 

“fightning, that is, electricity of very high tension, in passing, 
forces the air away on all sides, leaving a vacuum in its trail; the motion 
of air rushing to fill this vacuum produces the sound called thunder. In 
the Telephone, by means of a condenser of very special construction, 
each electrical wave or impulse received from the wire is made to estab- 
lish a vacuum which the air immediately rushes to fill. It does this, and 
is re-expelled as many times per second as impulses arrive from the wire, 
causing a sound sufficiently loud to be heard in every part ofa large 
theatre, and of any desired pitch. A singers voice may thus be trans- 
mitted along a wire, and heard afar off in the shape of musical thunder ; 
or, if two Telephones are placed side by side upon a platform in London, 
the ends of the wires connected with them terminating, one at Brighton 
and the other at Liverpool, they will sing a duet in good style.” 

Mr. Varley’s Telephone was recently exhibited at the concerts at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, London, and the following is a description 
of the preliminary trial. 

Two sets of apparatus were presented to view, one in a cellar below 
the floor of the theatre where the waves of sound were collected, another 
on the floor, or rather the orchestra above, where, through the agency of 
a drum connected with an electric wire, were heard the sounds resulting 
from the working of the machinery. In the cellar was a keyboard, 
roughly resembling that of a piano, connected by a number of wires, 
with twelve tuning-forks, forming in regular gradation an octave and a 
half. The character of the sounds depending on the number of vibra- 
tions collected by the apparatus, the keyboard was manipulated so as to 
produce various tunes, which, as they were successively played, were 
transmitted through the medium of an electric wire. It had been in- 
tended that the tunes should start, as it were, from the Canterbury 
Music Hall—a distance of at least a mile—with which there was electric 
communication, and where there was a keyboard similar to that at the 
Queen’s Theatre; but in consequence of atmospheric derangement—a 
disadvantage to which the Telephone seems to be very liable—it was 
found necessary to play the keyboard in Long Acre, the result being, 
however, that the tune traversed twice the distance that it would other- 
wise have done,—being repeated after its double journey. 

After a brief history of the invention from the lips of Mr. J. C. 
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Bennett, the practical illustrations commenced by the production in 
perfectly audible tones of the familiar air of ‘‘ Where, and Oh where, is 
my Highland Laddie gone?” The sounds reproduced were certainly not 
of the sweetest kind, but the interesting and important fact was that 
they were there. They were a little grouty and nasal, but they were 
real, and the result was hailed with loud cheers. Next came the “ Last 
Rose of Summer,” the sounds, which somewhat resembled those of an 
oboe, being an improvement on the preceding ones, some of them posi- 
tively agreeable. ‘Home, sweet home” proved still more successful, 
and the air of “ Cliquot”’ also came out well. Mr. F.H. Varley, brother 
of the inventor, then came forward, and after apologising for the defects 
of the performance, owing, as he intimated, chiefly to the cause before 
mentioned, stated that the inventor hoped to be able to reproduce speech, 
and remarked that the fact that sounds might be transmitted, had been 
clearly proved. 

We will close our paper with an extract from the Standard a few 
days later:—‘‘ The Telephone is now regularly introduced into M. 
Riviere’s Concerts at the Queen’s Theatre, and its performance is im- 
proving nightly. Its tones were last evening exceedingly soft and pnre, 
and although but simple airs are yet attempted, they were received with 
marked appreciation and applause by the audience. The improvement 
already effected over the performance at the preliminary exhibition a 
few days since is very marked, and the audience clearly regard it as a 
first successful essay of science in the electrical transmission of musical 
sounds.” J. W. BBooKEs. 





«¢ EDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE, by the fiat of the Trinity Board, is to be dismantled 
and replaced by a yet more remarkable structure. ‘The glory of Smeaton ” 
was considered, in its youth, to be one of the wonders of the modern world, and 
this repute calls to mind two celebrated lighthouses which were both reckoned, in 
their day, among the ‘* Seven Wonders of the World.” ‘The Colossus of Rhodes 
is supposed by some writers to have done duty as a guide to ancient mariners. 
The erection of this brazen statue of Apollo, ros feet in height, the work of 
Chares, a disciple of Lysippus, was commenced B.c. 280 and concluded B.c. 290. 
As it strode the harbour entrance, ships in full sail passed between its legs. Its 
extremities were supported by sixty pillars of marble. Its ascent was accom- 
plished by a winding staircase. A great looking-glass was hung round its neck, 
and it held aloft in its right hand a Jantern as a warning beacon. Unfortunately, 
however, for the lovers of the marvellous, a great deal of this and other descrip- 
tion has been set down by modern dissectors of myths as gross exaggeration. 
After standing for nearly sixty years, the Colossus was knocked down by an earth- 
quake in 222 or 224 B.c. When the Saracens invaded the island in A.D. 672, its 
remnants still strewed the ground. ‘The conquerors sold the brass to a Jew of 
Edessa, who carried away 720,000 lbs, of it on goo camels; but these figures 
have been mercilessly assailed by the iconoclastic Gibbon. ‘The other famous 
lighthouse of ancient times—so famous that it gave its name to all the rest—was 
the Pharos of Alexandria. Its architect was Sostrates of Cnidos, and it cost 
Ptolemy Philadelphus 800 talents, which, assuming the talent to be Egyptian and 
not Ptoiemaic, would be about £200,000 of our money. It was begun B.c. 298, 
took fifteen years in building, and was composed of several stories, adorned with 
columns, balustrades, and galleries of the finest marble.” 
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Lilian Grey: or, the Wife’s Trials. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “ Lady Clarissa,” ‘‘ Father Fabian,” | 
** Emilia’s Inheritance,’’ ‘‘ Oliver Westwood,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE GREATEST TRIAL. 


THE fever abated at length, the delirium ceased, and Basil lay on his 
bed, weak and feeble, like one whose thread of life is worn to the last 
degree of fragility. It seemed, indeed, to his anxious wife, and to all 
who watched in his sick-chamber, that, for him, earthly life was fading 
rapidly away. very setting sun, as it went down on the wide expanse 
of heaving waters, and left its red gleam on the mountain-tops, seemed : 
to find him more feeble, more wasted, more like one upon whom the 
shadow of the tomb has already fallen. 

The medical attendants believed that the natural vigour of his con- 
stitution might have triumphed over the strength of the fever, but 
he had sustained many injuries; and though, almost miractlously, no 
bone was broken, he was covered with serious bruises and contusions. 
His ankle was frightfully sprained, both his arms severely lacerated, 
and his back strained to a degree that suggested the idea of danger to 
the spine. So that when the burning fever passed away, and he lay 
battling for life against utter prostration, and such weariness as he had : 
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never even faintly conceived, he had to contend with extreme and. 
constant pain, that banished sleep from his restless pillow. 

One evening Jilian was alone. Bridget was downstairs with the 
children; for Miss Williams being suddenly and even seriously 
indisposed, their mother had insisted on their return; and accordingly 
they came back, and were established in two distant rooms, under the 
charge of a young woman in the neighbourhood who could be fully 
trusted. 

Lilian stood by the window, looking pensively over the nestling 
valley, and the glittering sea bey ond. The sun was eoing down in all 
his glory, and she thought not many times would it touch with its rich 
colouring the yellow sand on the shore, and the dark pines that fringed 
the coast -line, before Basil—her Basil, her own erring, but dearly- loved 
husband, would be gone from a world where so much beauty yet 
lingered. 

Gone !—and whither ? She did not dare to think, She knew that 
her husband’s heart was unchanged ; that all his life he had loved the 
world, and the things ofthe world, and that the poor failing heart, that 
beat so faintly now, had ge throbbed only to the tones and voices of 
earth. They were going to part : the two grand aims of her life would be 
unfulfilled—that which she bad covenanted with herself to perform— 
that to which she had pledged herself in the royal glades of Windsor, and 
again in her own dismantled house in town, might never be performed. 

~The happiness of married life, for which she had so long and patiently 
striven, was not to be hers—the reconciliation between Basil and his 
offended father might not be; all was over; the hopes she had so 
cherished were quietly drifting away on life’s resistless curr ent; the last 
and the greatest of the W ife’s Trials was at hand! She bowed her 
head on her hands—those pretty white hands, once so smooth and 
snowy, but bearing now deep traces of the sempstress’ toil, and the 

1ousewife’s frequent labours; she laid her weary, aching head on ho 
clasped hands, and poured forth such bitter tears, such anguished sighs, 
such an agony of prayer, that, if it were possible, this cup might pass 
trom her !—and her whole frame shook beneath the fierce conflict, the 
intense torture and strong yearning that convulsed her soul, ere she 
could bow the head still lower, still more meekly, and faintly cry— 
“ Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be done!” 

She was still watching the bright streak, that a child might have 
taken for the pathway of angels between heaven and earth, when she 
heard her name faintly called. Basil had awakened from his brief and 
troubled doze, and in an instant Lilian was at his side. ‘* What is it, 
dearest? Have you slept a little? Let me smooth that pillow 
—there! ‘That is more comfortable! Now you must have the chicken 
broth, it is quite ready for you!” She brought it from the next room, 
where it had been simmering till wanted, for the weather was too warm 
to allow of a fire in the invalid’s chamber. 

He took a little, a very little, of the delicately prepared nourish- 
ment; and when Lilian had once more settled him, and sat down in her 
usual seat by his side, he said, in his faint low tones, so different from 
the clear manly voice that had been wont to make Bryndyfiryn ring 
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again, “Lilian! my Lily! you are too good to me.” <A shower of 
centle but loving kisses on the thin wasted cheek, was his only answer. 

“Too good ! ” he murmured, earnestly. ‘“ Lilian, when I am well 
again, everything shall be changed. I will try to be as good a husband 
to you as you have been a good true wife to me; undeserving though I 
“was,” 

She did not answer but laid her hand by his; she did not dare to 
clasp it, discoloured and lacerated as it was; she knew the slightest 
touch gave excessive pain, and he could not even bear the friction 
of the bed-clothes. There was silence for several minutes, only the 
low deep murmur of the receding tide broke the stillness of 
the hour. Then Basil, with more energy than he had shown 
since the fever left him, said, with half-repressed agitation, ‘‘ Lilian ! 
why do you not speak? do you not trust me? Ah! J have had a bitter 
lesson!” Then, in an altered tone, a low, distinct, hoarse whisper— 
“Or is it—oh, Lilly! tell me all that you know—is it that I shall 
never be well again? Do they say I am going to die?’ 

For a moment there was no answer. Basil felt his wife’s convulsive 
grasp on the counterpane ; he could almost hear the involuntary prayer 
that rose from her pale trembling lips. Presently she said—‘* When 
people are so very ill, as you are, dearest, there must be danger; 1t 
would be well to think  so—well to give some thoughts ‘to the 
world beyond the grave!” 

“VT seeit!’’ he interrupted. ‘JT understandnow; | am a dying man: 
I have missed the aim of life. I have wasted youth and early 
manhood; and, ere the full summer of my days, I am cut down 
like an unprofitable tree; I am a cumberer of the ground; but, oh, 
Lilian! the future? I seem to be floating out on a dark, dark, bound- 
less sea, where light and joy and hope can never dawn! Where is my 
soul going ?” 

With awful earnestness he pronounced the last words. Lilian was 
quite calm now; it seemed to her as though earthly sensations 
were annihilated—the husband, the lover of her youth, was for- 
gotten. She felt only that she was communing with an immortal 
soul, on the very verge of eternity. She felt that she must wrestle, 
like wandering Israel with the angel, for its salvation. She and 
Basil might have been alone in the world, for she felt at that 
moment that the whole earth contained nothing beyond that fading, 
dying frame; that twilight chamber might have been the universe, for 
there was nothing beyond it at that moment worth a thought. 

‘“ Basil!” she said, at length, “there is time now ; speak to Him at 
once; tell Him all your sin, all your fear, and beseech Him for His 
great mercy’s sake, to cleanse you from your guilt—to clothe you 
with His robe of righteousness, and, finally, to conduct you safely 
through the valley of the shadow of death, to the land where sin can 
never enter—to the land,’ she added, her voice slightly trembling, 
‘“‘ where our little child, our first baby, has dwelt so long!” 

He did not speak, and Lilian prayed in silence, and the unuttered 
words went up to her Father’s throne, while the shades of night fell 
over the sea and land. 
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Lilian lighted the lamp and read aloud the 3rd and 14th chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel. She remembered well how the words of peace and 
forgiveness had fallen like healing balm on her wounded spirit, when, 
four years ago, she had wrested, in the depths of her distress, with 
agony, and doubt, and despair. And now, as then, the holy words of 
the Master, spoken on the eve of mortal separation from His 
disciples, gave strength to the tried spirit of the wife, and peace 
and hope to the awakened heart of the husband. 

Then Lillian arranged all things for the night. Bridget came and 
took her place, while she paid a hurried visit to the room where her 
children tay sleeping. Like folded flowers the twins slumbered in each 
other’s arms; the rosy Maude had tossed off her coverings, and the 
round, polished limbs were flung in careless grace on the little cot, 
where she slept alone. Lilian gazed at her with eyes streaming with. 
tears; her father’s proud look was on her face; his handsome features 
were repeated line by line in her baby lineaments; the very attitude, so 
careless, so full of ease, reminded her of him. Oh! was little Maude 
never to remember her father whom she so strongly resembled ? Must 
the baby, Basil’s only little son, never know his father’s voice—never 
know his father’s face and smile ? 

She left them all wrapped in their sweet untroubled slumber, and 
went back to the spot where now every hope and fear and solicitude 
were centred, | 

A trying night lay before her. JBasil’s burdened heart would not let 
him rest, even when, for the moment, bodily pain was lulled; and in 
ministering to his wants, in soothing his weariness, and in repeating 
verses of the Bible, and scraps of hymns, the hours of darkness passed. 
The sun rose again, tinging the waves with the hues of the summer’s 
dawn; the birds began their cheering music, and the rising tide flashed 
its broad waves on the lonely shore, and then Basil fell asleep. Lilian 
watched him a little while, and then wearied and exhausted, she too lay 
back in her easy-chair and slumbered sweetly. 





CHAPTER XXxX.—RECONCILIATION. 


T'wo days more elapsed, and Basil seemed still lingering on the con- 
fines of another world. There were no signs of real amendment; if one 


_ hour sometimes like a renewal of strength took place, the next found 


him in a state of increased suffering and pitiable exhaustion. Dr. 
Williams came and went several times during those sad solemn days, 
and a too, believed that Basil’s span of mortal life was fast hastening to 
its close. 

He looked at Lilian, faded and worn with sorrow and fatigue; at 
her little children, all unconscious at the irreparable loss that awaited 
them; and again at the husband and father who knew that the time was 
come when those whom he had held so lightly in past days of heedless- 
ness and sin were to be his no longer; and the good clergyman’s heart 
was sorely stirred. Hour after hour the summer’s sun hghted up the 
bright sea waves; the proud vessels, with their snowy sails, rode on the 
bosom of the ever restless waters, and the fisher’s little bark went sail- 
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ing merrily across the glittering bay. ‘The birds sang all day long in the 
apple-trees under the sick man’s window ; the gulls, with their silvery 
wings, went flitting from rock to rock, flashing as it were against the 
deep blue sky; and ever and anon some mountain-bee came in, laden 
with his store, and humming his monotonous song in the stillness of the 
invalid’s room. All Nature seemed instinct with happy life! He only 
was fading away from things seen and temporal. Wo more! seemed 
written on the bright shining sea, on the summer sky, on the waving 
trees, on the pale, still lovely face of his faithful wife ; and on the awe- 
stricken countenances of the twins, when, at their father’s desire, they 
came hand in hand into his room, and stood by his bedside, half-curious, 
half. frightened, and altogether sorrowful and serious. Wo more! sounded 
ever in the low thunder of the waves on the rocky shore, in the warbling 
of the happy birds, and above all, in Lilian’s gentle whispered words of 
love. 

A little while longer, and he might hear that music of waves and birds 
and sweet voices—no more! The past had melted away like the gorgeous 
sunset castles of cloudland; and never more might he tread the pleasant 
paths of that free mountain-land; never more see Hopelands—beautiful 
Hopelands !—his own fair inheritance, and the heritage of his little son. 
Never more sce his father’s face, or his mother’s look of love—for with 
all her sternness she did love Basil, her own and only son! 

Late in the afternoon, when the children were assembled in a large 
arbour in the garden, they were startled by the appearance of a strange 
gentleman and two ladies, who came up the rocky lane on foot ; and in- 
stead of entering by the principal gate, made ingress by opening a side- 
wicket, to which they were attracted by its presenting itself first on their 

way, and by the voices of the children close at hand. 

The little ones were alone ; Clara sat on the floor, holding the baby in 
her lap; and Harriet was trying to keep the rampant little Maud from 
snatching at the roses which grew above her head, reaping of course a 
plentiful harvest of thorns and leaves, as well as torn flowers. 

The group subsided into silence as ‘the strange gentleman stepped for- 

ward and stood on the threshold of the arbour. 

Maud hid her beautiful saucy face in her elder sister’s tiny apron ; 
and Clara ceased rocking herself, and looked with serious surprise on the 
intruders. 

‘Can these be Basil’s children?” said the younger lady. ‘Surely, 
these are the twins, and that is little Maud!” 

‘“ Hess, me Maud!” said the little one, peeping out from the folds of 
the apron, and glancing between the clusters of raven black curls that 
shaded her rosy cheeks, 

But when the gentleman tried to take her in his arms she sturdily re- 
sisted, and Clara and Harriet simultaneously interposed, and said 
they were left to take care of Maud and baby, and no one must touch 
them. 

“* Where is your mamma ?’? said the elder lady, gently, to Clara. 

‘‘ Mamma is with papa,” said the child, sadly. “‘She never comes to 
us now till we are in bed at night. Poor papa is going away.” 

“Going away, my child I—is he better, then P” 
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‘No! Papa is going to see little brother in heaven; he told us. 
to be good, and to love mamma always ; he said we might go to him 
some day. 

“We are come to sce your papa,’ said the gentleman. “I am your 
grandpapa, little maid, and this is your orandmamma, and that lady is 
your Aunt Olivia.” 

“ Bridget said you would’nt come,” said Harriet, quite calmly. 

The children did not seem in the least surprised at this apparition of 
their relatives. 

As soberly as middle-aged women the twins led tlte way into the house ; 
and, leaving Clara to do the honours, Harriet went up to her mamma, 
who was sitting by Basil’s bedside, and whispered in her ear,— 

‘‘Grandpapa and grandmamma, and Aunt Olivia are come.” 

Lilian gave a sigh of relief; her husband had just been telling her 
how intensely he longed to see his parents once more; how deeply he felt 
his errors towards them; how he yearned for the pardon of an earthly 
father and mother, ere he passed away and was no more seen. 

The quick ear of the invalid caught the little girl’s whisper; though 
he only heard “ grandpapa” and ‘ Aunt Olivia,’ he comprehended that 
they were come—come to forgive him, to bless him, and look lovingly 
upon him before he died. 

“Thank God,” he feebly uttered. ‘ * My Lily, go down to them; little 
Harry will stay and be papa’s nurse.’ 

Lilian and Olivia had never met since that miserable meeting in the 
chapel-royal at Windsor. 

Olivia started when her sister entered the room. Could that pale, 
graye woman—so calm, so self-possessed, and yet bearing the aspect of 
sorrow immeasurable—be Lilian ? the vay, impetuous, beautiful Lilan ? 
Mr. Hope had always rather inclined to his son’s wife; her conduct at the 
time of the breaking-up of their London household had increased his 
prepossessions in her favour, and, since her exile to Bryndyffryn, he had 
heard much of her patience and gentleness, much of her quiet consistent 
piety, from Dr. Williams. He would have come to see her, but pride 
withheld him, lest his rebellious son should deem such a step an ad- 
vance on his side towards the reconciliation which in his wrath he 
had sworn should never be effected till Basil, penitent and humbled, 
implored pardon for the past, and pledged himself to act worthily for 
the future. 

He met Lilian now as a long-estranged and absent father should meet 
a beloved child. Olivia, whose heart, years and the dawnings of Gospel 
light had greatly softened, took her in her arms, and embraced her with 
sisterly affection. 

Neither did Mrs. Hope comport herself coldly and sternly as was her 
wont; for her heart was with her dying son, and she could not now look 
unlovingly on the wife who had dutyfully clung to him through years of 
sorrow, neglect, and poverty. 

‘“‘ Have you told him?” asked Mrs. Hope. ‘Does Basil know we 
are here?” 

“Yes ! he knows; he heard little Harriet whisper the news to me. Will 
you see him now, while I prepare you soine tea ? ” 
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They weat upstairs—the father and mother. Olivia deferred her ap- 
pearance, lest too many in the sick-chamber—too many familiar and lone 
unseen faces—should be too much for her brother. 

Resides she thought both parents and son would willingly have their 
first meeting alone. So Lilian thought, for she left them at the door of 
Basil’s room, only begging Mrs. Hope to ring for her if her attendance 
were In any way required. 

They stayed there nearly an hour, and then they came down to the tea 
which Lilian had prepared for them. They had never been so much at 
‘ase together, and they both kissed her affectionately when, leaving 
Olivia to preside’ at the table, she hastened to resume her post in her 
husband’s room. She found him none the worse for the excitement of 
the evening ; on the contrary, his restlessness seemed calmed, and he was 
clisposed to sleep. 

That night, Mr. Hope insisted on keeping watch by his son, while 
Lilian shared the bed which Bridget had prepared for Olivia, and en- 
joyed a night of undisturbed repose. 

A-week passed away. Basil was not worse; and they began to hope 
that his youth and his naturally sound constitution might yet prevail. 
Meanwhile, Olivia’s prejudices were fast melting away, and very soon 
her admiration of her sister-in-law was as extreme as her former depre- 
cations had been. In the well-ordered household, in the carefully-trained 
children, in the skilfully-managed sick-room, and above all in Lilan’s 
unassuming piety, and in the refined and intellectual tone of her mind 
and manners, she could not fail to recognise the effects of a training 
more perfect and more efficient than any she had herself received. Slowly 
she began to perceive that all the beautiful traits of character she now 
esteemed and reverenced so highly, had really existed in embryo long 
before; she felt that Lilian had, at her first entrance into the family, 
been most unfairly treated ; and she owned that, though in some instances 
her sister-in-law’s conduct had been reprehensible, there were others, 
herself included, who were greatly to blame for the evil influence they 
had exerted over a nature in itself fair and noble, but, till trained by 
a severe and painful discipline, too plastic and too much swayed by im- 
pulse. 

They talked over those old times together. Olivia told Lilian how 
she now perceived the wrong she had done her ; how she and her sisters, 
in their haughtiness and pride, had cared little to foster the seeds of 
truth and beauty which might by them have been quickly developed ; 
how they had aggravated her quick temper, and goaded her on to many 
« word and deed of passion, that by one look or tone of love might hav: 
been prevented ; and, more than all, Olivia perceived that much of the 
alienation between her brother and his wife had been caused by this 
malignant influence; and how, cast off by themselves, she had been left 
to form her own circle, and to find her own pleasures, and to subject 
herself to Eleanor’s injurious sway. 

“Tt was all wrong together,’ said Olivia, one day — shamefully, 
cruelly wrong! but we were in the dark. We had no real religion 
among ns; and education, birth, and refinement failed to keep us right- 
hearted.” 
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“And poetry and my love for my husband failed to keep me from 
error and misery,” returned Lilian. ‘Olivia, we can do all things, 
through the love of Christ constraining us, and without it I believe we 
cannot do anything, but what in some way or other leads sooner or later 
to evil.” 

“T see that now; but, Lilian, I had only just begun to receive 
truth when I came here. It is the history of your ¢ria/s, of your severe 
discipline, the revelations of poor penitent Basil on points which your 
humility would keep concealed, and the whole aspect of your household 
and your every-day life, that confirmed me in the truth, and showed me 
clearly and fully what Divine grace, and grace alone, can ettect.”’ 

A few more days and Basil was greatly better. The arrival of his 
parents, his reconciliation with them, and their loving care, seemed to 
bring him back from the shadowy confines of the grave. And he said, 
“T shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. The 
Lord hath chastened me sore! but He hath not given me over unto 
death. Open to me the gates of righteousness; I will go into them, 
and I will praise the Lord.” oianaies 

As soon as Basil’s strength permitted, the whole family where to return 
to Hopelands for the winter. It was doubtful whether Bryndyffryn 
would ever again be their permanent home. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—THE OLD HAUNTS. 


‘What are you doing there, Lily ? I have been seeking you for the 
last half hour.” 

‘7 am watching the sunset, and predicting a most beautiful day for 
our wedding to-morrow. Come up the mound, Basil, and look at that 
fiery globe sinking down behind the distant Cheddars. I do not like 
the idea of a gloomy wedding-day. I hold as superstitiously as ever to 
the old distich— 


‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on!’ ” 


“Tf T remember aright, my Lily, our wedding-day was all showers 
and sunshine. One moment clouds, that seemed to threaten water- 
spouts, darkened the hills, and the next the whole scene was lost in a 
flood of dazzling light. Well! so far, our married life has been strictly 
in keeping with the aspect of that day; only, my poor, patient, trust- 
ing Lily, I am afraid there has been an undue preponderance of storm 
and darkness.” 

‘But, Basil, remember how the day brightened after we left Kirby- 
Brough. ‘Towards noon, the rain-clouds rolled away, and the warm sun 
shone out in the blue sky ; the afternoon was beautiful, and the evening 
was so calm, and soft, and cloudless. We did not know night was 
come till we saw the stars gathering over those dusky purple moors.” 

“* And so, Lilian, I trust it will be with us. May the evening of our 
life be as calm and fair as that sweet spring evening, more than seven 
years ago. Seven years! Why, Lily, we have served an apprentice- 
ship to each other.” 

‘‘T believe, Basil, all people, some time or other, serve an apprentice- 
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ship; but then some are idle and wilful, and will not learn thir business, 
and so the years pass on, and leave them scarcely wiser than at the 
outset.” 

‘““Y remember sitting here with you, Lilian, just seven years ago, on 
just such an evening. Theresa had left us to go to the week- day service, 
and Olivia and Mary were botanising in the wilderness yonder.” 

‘“‘But with such very different feelings, Basil. We had neither of us learnt 
one of life's great lessons then. Discipline was only just touching me 
with its iron hand. I knew so little of the wife’s duties, and nothing of 
the wife’s trials. And, more than all, I knew nothing of the way to 
heaven. I had not learned to know that life is a journey, beset with 
cares and dangers, and the world beyond a rest; or, if I did know it in 
a poetical sort of way, I did not feel it. Like the Athenians, I wor- 
shipped an unknown God. I didnot know my Saviour ; I did not recog- 
nise His love and His mercy. ‘The wonderful scheme of redemption was 
to me like the sounds of a beautiful foreign language. ‘Thank God, who 
has given us light, and life, and joy in His dear Son.” 

“Thank God!” said Basil , reverentially. 

Lilian and Basil were no longer at Bryndyffryn. As they sat, 
with the green leaves waving around and above them, the sunset-light 
fell not on rock, or sea, or mountain. The rich woods and glades 
of Hopelands lay stretched before them in the solemn radiance of 
eventide. 

The tall trees, in whose umbrageous arms Basil had watched the 
rooks building their nest, when his nursemaid ran behind him, in the 
shady walks of the park, were making their rustling music around him 
now; and the merry voices of his own little daughters—Miss Maude’s 
considerably above the others—made the old pleasant haunts of the 
woods echo again. 

There was the old mansion, the heavy stone gables, the terrace where 
Henrietta Maria had walked with the few faithful friends who yet dared 
to compose her fugitive court; the stately avenue, whose aged trees 
had, in their youth, seen men-at-arms ride forth with the red rose on 
their helmets, to strike yet another and another blow for the fallen for- 
tunes of ‘ the meek usurper.” 

There was the wide, velvety lawn, the grey, mossy dial in its midst ; 
there was the matchless rose garden, planned by an ancestress in the 
reign of Queen Anne; andthe beautiful aviary, the pet scheme of Basil’s 
own mother; there was the lake, where he had narrowly escaped 
drowning, when launching—long, long ago—an armada of fairy ships of 
his own construction ; and right across the park, almost shrouded in 
ivy, and embosomed amid the large oak trees, stood the little deserted 
chapel, the mausoleum of his race, and the quiet resting-place of his 
first-born son. 

He had left Hopelands, after the necessary explanations with his 
father, a reckless, angry man, setting at defiance parental rule and 
maternal regrets, forced reluctantly into exile, regardless of the claims 
of a loving, self-contemning wife, and determined upon seeking. by fair 
or evil means, his own pleasure, ‘and, if possible, his own revenge. 

Alas! those wasted years ab Bryndyffry n, spent in the companionship 
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of those whom he called friends—whom he now knew to be his direst 
foes—in the ‘pursuit of all kinds of injurious and sinful excitement, in 
the pernicious indulgences of the table, in days of idleness, weariness, 
and puerile amusements, and in nights of riotous revelling and intem- 
perate folly; and the while, Lilian, in her sea-side home, struggling 
alone with sickness and weariness, and a sorely chastened heart, striving 
with painful economy to meet the expenses of her little household, and 
to bring up her children to love and reverence their father, and yet to 
serve the Lord in the days of their youth. 

And now—now God, in His infinite mercy, had so overruled all the 
trials and sorrows of the way, that the callous heart was softened, the 
heavy chains of sinful habit were broken, and the world-hardened man 
of pleasure was standing once more in his own ancestral domains, humble 
and contrite in heart, restored to the wife who loved him so well, recon- 
ciled to his earthly parents, and brought into the great family of those 
who serve their Heavenly Father before they go to reign with Him in the 
mansions of the redeemed. 

Surely there is no transformation so wonderful as that which takes 
place when one who has dwelt long and securely in the darkness of this 
world is awakened to a sense of sin, is brought to see the Source of all 
pardon and all peace, and learns to know the sweetness and the blessed- 
ness of reconciliation with God, through Jesus Christ, His Son !—no 
alchemy so mysterious as that which transmutes the careless worldling 
into the humble, happy believer. 

The wedding of which Lilian has spoken was to take place next day. 
Olivia was to be married to one well calculated to make her a happy 
wife; and little had Lilian once imagined that the time would ever 
come when a separation from her clever and once haughty sister-m-law 
would be fraught with so much sincere regret. But for very selfishness, 
Lilian could have earnestly hoped that Olivia was fated to be the old- 
maid aunt of the family. 

Presently Basil and his wife were joined by Mr. and Mrs. Hope and 
Olivia herself. ‘They were rather grave, for the last of the daughters of 
the house was on the eve of leaving it for another and a dearer home. 
Olivia had some final directions to give respecting her poor people and 
her flower-garden; and, as she concluded, she said, “ But I need not 
trouble myself, Lilian; I leave them all to you; henceforward you will 
be the only daughter at home. Mary’s domestic cares, poor Tessie’s 
schools and chanting, and my old women and flowers will all devolve 
upon you.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hope, earnestly, “it is an unspeakable comfort to 
think Lilian is Mrs. and not a Miss Hope. She will always be with us, 
always at home at Hopelands, always at hand to take my place, and to 
enact the lady of the house; for I am growing too old for my dignities, 
and it was the dream of days long past that in my old age I should abdi- 
cate, and Basil’s wife should reign in my stead.” 

‘No, no, mamma” said Lilian, smiling through her tears, ‘‘ 1 will be 
Princess Royal, or Regent, or anything you please, but you must be 
@ucen of dear old Hopelands as long as you live.” | 

‘‘ Nominal sovereign, if you like, my dear,” replied Mrs. Hope, ‘ but 
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the administrative power must lie in your hands. I trust and believe 
that Hopelands will thrive better under your government than under mine.” 

Lilian shook her head, and the two strolled away under the shadow of 
the wide-spreading oak-trees. When they were quite alone, Mrs. Hope 
said, anxiously, ‘“‘ Lilian, my dear, I am afraid you and Basil have not 
quite made up your minds about living here entirely, as we so much 
wish; I am afraid you cannot forget all the unkindness you encountered. 
during your first residence at Hopelands. ‘Though you forgive me. I can 
never forgive myself for so wilfully misunderstanding you; and, above 
all, I shall never cease to reproach myself with my junkind conduct 
towards you when we met at Windsor.” 

‘Don’t speak of it!’’ cried Lilian, vehemently, “‘ I deserved all that 
I then endured. Perhaps, when I first. came among you, I merited a 
little more tenderness and consideration; but, even then, the faults on 
my side were manifold. [I was so exacting towards Basil, so childishly 
angry with all around me, so ridiculously jealous for the honour of the 
dear old home in Yorkshire ; and then afterwards, when we lived in 
town, my conduct was more blameable than you can imagine. My 
worldliness, extravagance, and temper were enough to alienate any 
husband ; and when we came to open war, [ never thought of yielding ; 
my only anxiety was to preserve intact what I foolishly called my rights 
and dignity. The punishment came in due time; and now I can thank 
God from all my heart for all my trials—for the whole of my painful 
but most necessary discipline.” 

“¢ And you will stay with us, interposed Mrs, Hope again. “I will 
never interfere with the children, and grandpapa will only spoil that 
saucy Maude a dttle. And as soon as ever you come back from your 
little expedition to Windsor, you must invite Elizabeth and Susan to 
pay you a long visit.” 

« ‘And Basil and I think of visiting Kirby-Brough next spring, and 
staying a long while with Elizabeth after Susan’s marriage. Dear little 
Susic! to think she is going to be the squire’s lady ! But Eleanor, poor 
thing. I wonder when we shall hear from her. How cruelly that man 
deceived her! What a wretched, miserable marriage she made! Poor 
Eleanor! she loved rank and position so much, and she thought she 
achieved all she wished when she gave herself to that unscr upulous 
adventurer, And then to think he had to fly the country, and go 
gold-digging in California 

“My dear, itisa sad ‘affair but you ought to be thankful he 
yaarried her at all. He was just the man to deceive a rash imprudent 
girl by a false ceremony ; and the clandestine way in which everything 
was carried on gave every opportunity for treachery. Though her con- 
duct was highly censurable and unbecoming, no shame, as the world 
holds it, attaches itself to her name. That is a comfort !’ 

«An unspeakable comfort !’’ said Lilian, emphatically ; and some 
day she may come back again to be happy amongst us. 

Mrs. Hope did not reply: she believed that Eleanor’s restless am- 
bitious nature could never be really happy. 

A few days after this conversation, Basil and his wife paid their 
projected visit to Windsor. Mr. Brookes had become very infirm, and 
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as he told Lilian, he was ready and waiting for the Master’s summons. 
He was delighted to see her, and her husband and children, and Bridget 
also, who was now installed housekeeper at Hopelands, and who 
accompanied her master and mistress to the lodge. Once more Lilian 
trod the glades of Windsor Forest ; once again she stood in the pleasant 
room where Alice had resigned this mortal life; and again, when the 
evening lamp was lit, she sat down with her venerable host, and read 
aloud that precious chapter of St. John’s Gospel that had first breathed 
peace and joy into her weary, sin-laden soul. It was Basil's favourite 
chapter now, and Bridget loved it too. As for Mr. Brookes, it had 
been his unfailing treasure for many, many long years; and it was 
sweeter and richer than ever now that he stood at the entrance of the 
dark valiey, waiting day by day to be called to descend through its cold 
shadows to the banks of Jordan. He was come to the border- lands ; 
and, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” and ‘‘ In my Father's house arc. 
many mansions,” were music to his cars, that were dulling now to all 
earthly sounds. So the little group assembled for the evening worship 
were filled with peace and joy unspeakable. 

Once more Lilian went across the park to the grey old church, 
beneath whose peaceful shadow Alice Rayner lay at rest. Flowers were: 
blooming now on her quiet grave; wild thyme was clustering round the 
humble headstone; and the sweet singing of birds, and the rippling of 
waters, made melody all through the calm, sweet summer day. 
And there Lilian stood with her husband, and the past came back again 
so vividly, that the intervening years at Bryndyffryn seemed like a 
dream of the night. 

‘She is at rest, dearest ; your sweet patient Alice is in glory now!” 
said Basil, as he saw Lilian’s tears falling fast on the lowly grave. ‘ Do 
not weep for her, we shall all go to her in God’s good time.” 

“They were not tears of sorrow,” said Lilian, smiling; “I was 
thinking how good God has been to us, to you, to me, to all the human 
family, in giving us his Beloved Son, through whom alone we could 
recelve pardon and peace. I was thinking of the past; of the time 
when last [ stood by this grave, and my heart was so heavy, and the 
time to come looked so dark and terrible; ; when I feared that you, my 
husband, were lost to me for ever. And now—now all is changed ; 
God has given me the desire of my heart. He has given back your 
love, restored us to Hopelands, bestowed upon us our darling children 
and many other inestimable blessings. Oh, Basil! from this time forth 
shall we not show forth His praise, ‘by seeking in all things to glorify 
Him, and by living to His honour and clory ? Yes, every trial has 
turned out a mercy, every sorrow a joy, and every tear is transmuted 
into a real gem,” 

And Basil answered, “So be it. You wili be my teacher, my Lily ; 
and, God granting us grace, we will strive to glorify Him, by devoting 
ourselves and all that we have to His service; and may we tread the 
path of life humbly and peacefully, walking hand in hand, cheering 
and comforting one another, till, finally, we come to that land where 
there is no more parting nor Sorrow, and where his servants shall serve 
Him throughout eternity.” 
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Sixpence Under My Thumb. 





«¢ Sixpence under my thumb, my boys, 

And a wife that’s trim and clean ; 

With a cheery word, and a will to work, 
And a kiss, mayhap, between. 

A good tight roof, and a bit of meat, 
A faggot behind the door ; 

Come what will, we'll never complain, 
Because—we want no more. 


Sixpence under my thumb, my boys, 
And never a debt to fear ; 

A little store for a rainy day, 
And a door that no wolf comes near ; 

A good strong arm, and a bright fireside. 
And then, as I said before, 

Come what will, we’ll never complain, 

. Because—we want no more.” 
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More Reasons Why Climates Vary. 


In a previous paper we mentioned latitude, altitude, and soil as causes 
why climates vary ; we now come to Tne RELATIVE Positrons oF LAND 
AND WATER ON THE HARTH’S SURFACE. 

The effect of the proximity of the sea is to equalise temperature. A 
cold wind passing over water becomes sooner warmed by convection 
than in traversing land; for, although water is the better conductor of 
heat, and does not accumulate it at the surface to the same extent, yet 
the surface of the w ater, when it has imparted heat to the wind, be- 
comes heavy, and therefore sinks, and is then succeeded by a warmer 
portion; whereas the earth, once chilled, cannot renew its surface, and 
remains cold, and is therefore of no further use in war ming the air. The 
sea also moderates the temperature of a hot wind, which loses some of 
its heat in the evaporation which it occasions. 

It is for these reasons that islands have usually fewer extremes of 
temperature than larger tracts of land; and we who inhabit the British 
Isles, should not fore et this benefit of our insular position, in our 
lamentations over English colds and coughs. 

Upon the relative positions of continents and oceans, and the effect 
of the sun’s rays on each, depend chiefly those movements of the air: 
and the waters which we call winds and currents; ; and these are very im- 
portant causes of difference of climate. 

The winds may be divided into two classes—first, those which are 
permanent, as the trade winds and monsoons ; and, secondly, those 
which are variable and occasional. 

The trade winds blow from the poles towards the equator, all the year 
round, in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, from about 30 degrees of 
north and south latitude, to within a few degress of the line, and m a 
north-easterly and south-easterly direction. They are occasioned by 
the rarefaction, and consequent ascension, of air in equatorial regions, as 
a current of cold air rushes from the poles to supply the place of that 
which has become heated, and has ascended and travelled towards the 
poles. Of course, the hot, light current takes the upper regions of the 
utmosphere for its cou rse, and the cold wind takes the inferior place, the 
regions nearest the earth, so that there is no risk of the two travellers 
coming into collision, 

By these permanent winds, the climate of all parts of the globe is 
moderated, and the due pr oportion of moisture,and of the differ ent ¢ gases of 
the atmosphere, is kept up. The enormous amount of vegetable ‘orowth 

in the tropics gives forth oxygen, which, by this means, is carried to 
the masses of animal life in the temperate ZONES ; whilst the carbonic 
acid, given out by this animal life, and by artificial fires, is carricd by 
the Polar winds to supply the equatorial plants with the very gas they 
need. 

“This is the “Circle of Blessing,” which Mrs. Gatty’s beautiful. 
parable from nature has explained to us. 

We have alluded to the trade winds having a somewhat easterly dircc- 
tion. This is attributable to the fact of the cold current, coming eon 

gions where the rotary motion of the earth is less to those where it i 
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greater; and, being unable at once to acquire this new velocity, it is 
left a little behind, as the earth revolves on her axis from west to east. 
It is obvious that, if an orange were made to revolve rapidly, the 
thickest part, having a larger circle to describe, would be moving faster 
than the part near the stalk. Let there be a little insect near the stalk 
of the orange, moving downwards (towards the thick part), and one can 
imagine that, as the orange turned, the air might push the insect some- 
what to one side, making its course south-west, instead of due south. 

The trade winds are affected in precisely the same way as the insect. 
We have said that the trade winds do not blow within a few degrees of 
the line. There is around the globe a belt of calms, which is probably 
due to the excessive evaporation caused by the heat. This tranquil 
zone is usually entered upon between the second and fifth degrees of N. 
latitude, but it varies according to the position of the sua, and is some- 
times as much as two degrees to the southward of the line. We propose 


to say more hereafter about the higher average temperature of the 


northern hemisphere. 

The intense stillness of the belt of calms is occasionally broken by 
violent storms, whose advent is gladly welcomed by the sailing vessels, 
which have, perhaps, long remained ‘“‘as idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

Within the limit of about thirty leagues from any lands they approach, 
the trade winds give place to the land and sea breezes, which follow the 
same laws as the trade winds, upon a smaller scale. The sea-breeze is 
caused by the air over the land in the tropics (and also, in temperate 
regions, in very hot weather) becoming much heated during the day ; it 
therefore rises, and is succeeded by arush of colder air from the sea. 
The sea-air is colder, because the water has allowed the sun’s rays to 
pass through it, and has not become so much heated as the land. After 
sunset, the reverse of this process takes place. The earth, and the air 
above it, become rapidly cooled; the sea, which has been slowly acquir- 
ing heat all day, imparts it to the super-incumbent air. The air, being 


heated, ascends, and a refreshing ‘“ land-breeze” sets in, and continues 


until the sun rises, and the authority of the sea-breeze recommences. 

The monsoons (from ‘“ mossem,” a Malayan word for a “ year,”) are 
chiefly confined to the Indian Ocean, and adjacent seas, though parts of 
Africa, South America, and Australia exhibit the same phenomenon. 
They are periodical winds, from the north-east and south-west in 
north latitude, and from the south-east and north-west in south 
latitude. The north-east monsoon (south-east on the south side of the 
line, is simply the trade wind blowing overland. It continues during 
the six months of the year when the sun is in the southern signs, and 
then gives way to the south-west monsoon (north-west in south latitude), 
because the land—e.g., China, India, Persia—has come so heated, and 
radiates such an amount of heat to the air, that a cold current rushes 
from regions south-of the equator (which are then becoming cooler, as 
the sun’s distance increases) to supply the place of the rarefied air. 

Between these two seasons—.e., at the time when the sun crosses the 
equator—comes the breaking up of the monsoons. In March and 
September the safety of the Indian mails is often endangered, at the 
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very same periods of the year when the fear of “ equinoctial gales ’’ is 
diminishing the number of travellers in temperate seas, and the daily 
papers are usually giving sad accounts of shipping casualities on our 
coasts. 

The currents of the ocean are governed by the same laws, and affect 
the climate in much the same way as those of the air; evaporation of 
water in hot regions inducing the same process as rarefaction of air. 
The atmospheric and oceanic currents also act and re-act upon each 
other, and the rules which govern both are subject to many exceptions 
in consequence of varieties of the forms, surfaces, &c., of different lands 
of the earth. 

Two remarkable facts in connection with the climate of our globe are 
probably due in part to these different currents. One is, that the 
northern hemisphere has a higher temperature, in proportion to the 
latitude, than the southern; the other, that the eastern shores of the two 
creat oceans are warmer in a given latitude than the western. 

The difference in the mean annual temperature (and stillness in its 
distribution throughout the year) in the two hemispheres has been attri- 
buted to the fact of the sun being 72 days less on the south side of the 
line, but this is an inadequate reason; another cause is, the smaller pro- 
portion of land in the southern hemisphere, which occasions a difference 
similar to that between an insular and a continental climate. However, 
the most important influence is that exercised by the Antartic current, 
which, being but little checked by land in the Antarctic zone, carries ice 
into the south temperate zone. 

Lhe force of this last-named reason is shewn by the fact that within 
the torrid zone, where, of course, the ice ceases to exist, a place, in a 
given degree of south latitude, has an average temperature very little 
below a place on a corresponding degree in the northern hemisphere. It 
is well known that the western coasts of Europe and America possess 
both a higher annual temperature, and less severity either of winter or 
summer, than the eastern coasts of America and Asia, and the eastern 
countries of Europe. Thus Quebec, Pekin, Moscow, and St. Petersburg 
experience more alternations of climate, whilst California and Ireland, 
and the west of England and of Scotland, are noted for their mild 
weather. 

This difference is chiefly attributable to the greater extension of land 
to the north-east of each of the two great groups of continents than to 
the north-west, the effect of water being, as we have seen, to equalise 
‘temperature. 

Another reason is that oceanic currents, such as the Gulf Stream, set 
upon the western shores. ‘Their direction is ruled by the same laws as 
that of the trade winds. 

We have already referred, incidentally, to the only remaining cause of 
. climate on our list—namely, the amount of moisture in the air. 

As a general rule, the annual rainfall in a place diminishes in propor- 
tion to increase of latitude. 

In the torrid zone, the rain-fall, in one year, often amounts to 100 or 
110 inches, whilst in the north temperate zones it seldom exceeds 30 or 
- 35 inches. We have already considered the influences of geographical 
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position, and of cultivation on the moisture or drought of a country. 
The effect of increase of altitude above the sea-level is usually to diminish 
the annual rainfall, inasmuch as the higher regions of the atmosphere are 
less full of vapour. 

Within the torrid zone, the rainfall divides the year into two seasons, 
the wet and the dry. In countries, north of the equator, the rainy 
season comes between April and October, when the sun is in the northern 
signs, because as the difference of temperature between the torrid and 
N. temperate, and N. frigid zones is then at its least, the trade wind or 
north-east monsoon subsided, and the hot vapour-laden air, unable to 
ascend, precipitates itself in heavy rains; and when the south-west 
monsoon sets in, it brings with it a large accession of moisture gathered 
from the equatorial waters, and the accumulated vapour descends, not in 
rain drops as in England, but in sheets of rain, to an extent hardly 
credible by those who have not witnessed it. The alternations of scorch- 
ing heat and steaming heat which are experienced in the tropics, are ex- 
tremely trying to the health of Europeans, and the period of the year 
immediately succeeding the heavy rains, when the ground is sending 
forth continuous mist, is the time when there is the greatest amount of 
fever and other illness. Still, we must not overlook the Supreme 
Wisdom which interposes a veil of waters to temper the force of the solar 
rays, precisely in the months of their fiercest strength. 

Of course, when the sun enters the southern signs, the seasons are 
reversed, and the countries to the south of the line have their rainy 
season ; the rains are, however, much influenced even in the torrid zone 
by local circumstances. 

In order to show the variations caused by the influences we have been 
considering in the climate of places situated in the same latitude, 
geographers have had recourse to lines called isothermals (from the 
Greek 2sos, equal and thermos, heat),|which are drawn ona map, through 
those places which have a mean annual temperature; or rather, a mean 
temperature in any given space of time, maps have been constructed with 
isothermals for each month in the year. Other lines employed are 
isotherals (theros, summer), and zsochimenals (cheimon, winter), which 
show an average temperature in the summer or winter season. 


THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


The present number of ‘“* After Work ” closes another year, and in thanking 
our numerous contributors and readers for their past co-operation, we are sure 
they will be glad to see, by the accompanying prospectus, that for 1878 ** After 
W ork ” will have many special attractions. We draw special attention toa 
beautiful New- Year’s story, entitled ‘* Kathleen’s Repentance,” &c., some useful 
papers on *“* How to Spend Leisure.” A serial story of Cornish life, of great 
interest, entitled, ‘* Old Horace Trelawny’s Jest,” &c., &c.; and there is every 
reason to believe that the series for 1878 will be interesting, attractive, and useful. 
Each number will be well illustrated with wood-cuts by the best artists, and 
will contain stories complete in themselves, 

We shall be glad if our readers will make ‘* After Work” known fo their 
friends, and so assist us in our endeavours to extend its usefulness, 

Those who are interested in the wide diffusion of healthy and instructive litera-. 
ture in our working homes, and who will undertake to circulate prospectuses with 
this object, are requested to send a post card to our new publisher, Mr. ELLIOT 
STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, who will send a supply post free, on hearing how 
many can be used. 
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Lundy Island. 
By Dr. A. CRISPI. 


Some 24 miles from Ilfracombe, the pretty North Devon watering 
place, lies Lundy—a_ low blue line of land in western distance—its 
whereabouts indicated, as the evening falls and the sun sets, by a light 
of special brillancy, flashing out and darkening with a rapid irreoularity 
which at once distinguishes it from the lights of passing ships and from 
their starry comrades of the skies. 

Common report stigmatises Lundy as desolate, bleak, and dangerous, 
peopled chiefly by rats, rabbits, and seafowl. But common report is not 
remarkable for that ‘‘ accuracy which is the prose of truth,” and Lundy 
is indeed still somewhat of a terra incognita to most folk. Yet it has 
not been ignored by literature, Itis the “lusty, black-browed girl, with 
forehead broad and high,’’ of Drayton’s quaint ‘‘ Polyolbion ;” has been 
occasionally noticed by other of the old English poets ; fiowres in Canon 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” ; has been the “subject of an interesting and 
almost exhaustive monograph by Mr. John R. Chanter, of Barnstaple : . 
the theme of some pleasant papers by Mr. P. Gosse, F'.R.S., the well- 
known naturalist, &c., Gc. Nor is it unknown to history, especially to 
those roots of history ’7,—public records, patent rolls, and so forth—in 
which are frequent pefercnoes to Lundy. Indeed, the ‘storms and uproars 
of the larger seem to have found faithful echo among the cliffs and rocks 
of the lesser island, and Lundy has borne its share in due tiny propor- 
tion in the gricfs of England. Granted to the Knights Templars (who, 
however, seem never to have obtained possession of it); held by one 
noble after another; selected as an asylum for the unhappy Edward II. 
(an asylum he was not fortunate enough to reach)! become the strong- 
hold of a noted pirate, who has bequeathed his name (De Marisco) to 
theruined castle he has left on the cliff top; held faithfully for the 
king in the tumultous days of the great rebellion ; chosen in later times 
as a fitting hiding place for the contraband ventures of a gentleman of 
the neighbouring “mainland (Benson, noted in smugeling annals) ; more 
recently the area of much pretty fighting between lawless Irish and 
Welsh,—Lundy has had troubled years enough to have earned the 
happier forgetfulness of to-day. 

There has been some discussion respecting the derivation of the name 
Lundy. ‘The island is mentioned incidentally by Ptolemy as Heraclea, 


_ but the more modern name is ascribed by one authority to Scandinavian 


origin, and is said to signify Grove Island. The latter appellation, how- 
ever, must have been on the lucus a non lucendo principle—for Lundy is 
very particularly destitute of trees, and the nearest approach to a grove 
it possesses 1s a tiny thicket of scys amores and W illows, with underegr ~owth 
of hydrangeas and rhododendrons, planted near his house by Mr. Heaven, 
the present proprietor of the island, and I should imagine that from its 
exposed situation and small extent, (it is but three miles and a half long 
by two-thirds of a mile broad at its widest part), and swept as it is by 
mighty and frequent winds from the Atlantic, it would always have been 
much as now,—the autumn glories of the falling leaf being rendered by 
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the bright russet of the fading ferns, and the tawny tints, by the gold 
and the crimson, of the bramble sprays. 

Notwithstanding the winds, however, the temperature is mild and 
equable, the winters W arm and the summers cool. Frost and snow are 
infrequent visitors, Roses, hydrangeas (the latter nearly all blue), 
veronicas various, &c., &c., may be found in January blossoming in the 
opening alr, though, of course, with no summer fulness ; and many 
plants usually housed when cold weather sets in are left at Lundy to 
winter out with impunity. The flora of the island is rich and varied; 
many common plants grow in sheltered spots to an abnormal size, n ot- 
ably the purple foxolove (Digitalis purpuera), of which one specimen 
was gathered over six feet in height, and hung with 365 bells, exclusive 
of the unopened buds. Ferns, of which there are said to be seventeen 
varieties, are very luxuriant. ‘The eastern slopes of the island (locally 
called stdelands) are covered with the spreading fronds of the common 
bracken (Pteris aqulina), among which sometimes towers the stately 
Osmunda regalis, often achieving seven or eight feet in stature; and in 
spring, breaking the monotomy of the fern green, golden gorse and broom 
are bright with blossoms, and bluebells cover, like a thin blue mist, hill 
and valley, Yellow asphodel (Narthecium ossifi ‘agum), beloved of poets, 
haunts the small marsh wastes. Cotton grass (//riopherum) waves its 
wee white banners, soft and shining as silk. Sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
Folia) spreads its treacherous leaves, and on the borders nestles the dainty 
ivy-leaf campanula (Cawpannla hedreacea), delicatest of all its kindred, 
while on the northern part of the island, wherethe soil is thin, and down, 
too, some of the western side/ands, Ww here the soil is deep, are multitu di- 
nous soft round cushions of thrift (Armeria vulgaris), which break in 
spring into masses of faint pink bloom, rivalling in humble, far-away 
fashion the spring splendours of the apple orchards. 

The speciality, however, of the northern end of the island is its popu- 
lation of seafowl. They are there by thousands, and though much 
decreased in number of late years are still worth seeing. The ornitho- 
logical fawna of Lundy is said by competent judges to be very remark- 
able, and to more than successfully rivai any other portion of the British 
isles. The peregrine falcons which breed on the island were, and still 
are, particularly prized for hawking purposes. The golden eagle (Aguzla 
chrysaetus), the spotted eagle (Aquila nevia), and the osprey (Pandion 
haliceatus) are seen there, while the lovely rose-coloured pastor (Pastor 
rosea) and the pretty plumed eae (pupa epops) are not unknown 
visitors. Woodcock are always to be met with in the season—some 
times sparsely, sometimes in large numbers—their visitations being 
much influenced by the weather ; and birds of passage considered rare 
often make a temporary halt on the island. Of mdigenous mammalia 
there are but four land species—the common shrew mouse (sorex 
araneus), another mouse not identified, rabbits and rats. ‘The last, of 
which there are three sorts—the brown Norwegian rat, the old Knelish 
black rat (mus ratius, disappearing fast before his more powerful 
relative), and a reddish rat—regularly swarm, and have become a 
terrible nusiance to the inhabitants. 
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Ancient Art and Modern Discovery. 


Ir tends much to limit the eclat which attends modern discoveries 
and inventions, the knowledge of which every now and then comes to. 
us of the skill and knowledge of centuries now past. The earth has 
swallowed up and hidden forever much of the evidence of ancient art, 
but enough remains or has been rescued from the tomb to show how 
bright was the genius and how refined the tastes of the men who lived 
at a time so distant as to be regarded as barbaric. 
Bie Here, for example, in Humboldt’s great work, ‘“‘ Cosmos” we have the 
Fi a evidence that one thousand years before our era, the Chinese had mag- f 
etait netic carriages on the principle of the mariner’s compass to guide them | 

across the great plains of Tartary. It is well known that the temple of | 
Solomon was constructed in such a way that its towers acted the es- | 
sential part of lightning rods on the principles of the most recent requi- i 
sitions for safety. So of the steam engine, which finds its first prototype | 














in the ceoliple of Hero of Alexandria, ages ago. So also the printing, N 
for it has been well ascertained that the Romans used moveable types to LF, 
mark their pottery and endorse their books, In the ruins of Ninevah a | 





magnifying lens of rock crystals was found, which are of the most noted 
of Scotch scientists a true optical lens and the origin of the micros- 
cope. Even the stereoscope, invented by Prof. Wheatstone of England, 
a year or two ago, was known to Kuclid, was minutely described by 
Galen fifteen hundred years ago, and still more completely in the works 
of Baptista Porta in the year 1599. And the science of photography, 
originating apparently in the discoveries of Diguerre and first made 
known to the European Academy of Sciences in 1839, has been found 
clearly described by M. Jobard in his Nouvelles Inventions aux Hxposi- 
tions Universelles, 1857, taken from a translation from the German 
three hundred years old. In 1774 the rays of the sun were jused to 
write on glass, and in 1802 an account is published of a method of copy-. 
ing paintings on glass and of making profiles by the agency of light, 
upon nitrate of silver. 

And so it has been of the telegraph itself. For a hundred years and. 
more it has been occupying the thoughts of men. As long ago as 1793. i 
we find a mechanic corresponding by a wire and electrometer with his in 
wife in a distant apartment, and even in the wilds of Africa sound ia 
signals uttered from great distances were easily translatable into language. 1 

All these facts prove the correctness of what Prof. Morse so pro- | : 
perly acknowledged, that the merit of discovery is seldom due to a NU 
single mind. It is the result of cumulative thought. But the man bY 
whom the world honours is not the dreamer who guesses at coming gifts, i 
from science to mankind, not even those who first detect new powers 
capable of being harnessed to the world’s iudustries, but to him who, 
with faculties for combination, skillfully clusters the thoughts ferment- 
ing in other minds, and constructs an implement to place in the hands 
of labour for the good of all. Fame demands something done before she 
will put a laurel upon any brow; and notwithstanding all that may be | 
said to the contrary of the world’s ingratitude, genuine and lasting at 
honour will finally rest on the head of him who has conferred a practical et 
benefit on his race, ih 
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The volume of After Work for 1876 is now ready, 
price ls. 6d., gilt cloth, and contains two complete 
Tales by Mrs. H. B. Paull, and Mrs. Bewsher, and 
also a great variety of popular Articles on almost 
every subje to amuse and instruct. 
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TYROLEAN MUSICAL BOX, 2s. 


Eight Tunes, Post-free 27 Stamps. 


Size 74 by 2} inches. The eight tunes may be selected from the following— 
Hold the Fort—Sun of my Soul—Thy will be Done —Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus—Ring the Bell, Watchman—Last Rose of Summer—Meet me in the 
Lane, Love—Watching for Pa—Madame Angot—Danube Waltz—Legend 
Madame Angot. 

Agents will find this marvellous Centennial novelty sell well, and afford 
delighted customers unbounded satisfaction. A sample instrument, free by 
parcel-post, 27 stamps. | 


JACQUES BAUM & Co., Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 


-BAUM’S MARVEL OF VIENNA. 


Ts a recherché and artistic ornament for the brequet chain or throatlet, and is 
a perpetual indicator to the day of the month, number of days in each, rising 
and setting of the sun, and length of day and night. This is sent post- 
free for 12 stamps, and as a curiosity is worth five times the money.”’— 


La Mode Illustree. 
A Sample, in Alumena Gold, post-free, 12 Stamps. 


JACQUES BAUM & Co. Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 











ONE SHILLING, 


BAUM’S DOMESTIC BIJOU PRINTING PRESS. 


(PATENT. ) 
Prints Programmes, Bills of Fare, Cards, Labels, Laundry Lists, ete. 
Press, Type, Ink, Pad, etc., post-free 14 stamps. Very superior, 24 
Stamps. 





ONE SHILLING, 


BAUM'S ACCURATE & PERPETUAL POCKET GENEVA TIMIST 


In Alumena Gold. For either sex, in any clime. Post-free 14 Stamps. 
Very superior 24 stamps. 


‘‘ Very ingenious.”’—Fiearo. ‘A capital invention and gives the time accurately.’’ —BritIsH 
MaiL, 13th April, 1876. ‘‘ Wonderful for a Shilling.’’—BupGer. 


Catalogues, Press Notices, Testimonals, or Shippers’ & Dealers’ List, post-free. 


10,000 original Testimonials can be shown on our Novelties. 
ADDRESS— 


JACQUES BAUM & Co., Kingston Novelty Works, Birmingham. 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Inflammation, Specks, Films, and other External 


Disorders of the 
EYES AND EYELIDS, 


In numberless instances, has proved superior to every other specific, and has been 
successful after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners had signally failed—as 
proved by numerous testimonials. 


Rev. E. T, W. writes ‘* My son has derived so much benefit from the Ointment which he has been 
using now for sometime that I shall feel obliged by your sending me 3 boxes more.”’ 


Mrs. D. of Ballymote, [reland, has ‘*‘ found the Ointment very useful, and will recommend it to others 
suffering from weak eyes.’ 


Sold Wholesale by EDWARDS & Co., Old Change, City; SANGER & SONS, 150, 
Oxford Street; or of the Proprietor, J. HOLLINGS, 4, Elanover Terrace, Peckham. 


In Bowes, 1s. 13d., Post Free for Siateen Stamps. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 











MR. ~ H. JONES, 
SU RG EH ON DENTIST, 
57, Great Russell Street, London, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum, ) 


HAS OBTAINE HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


For his perfectly painless system of adapting—Prize Medal (London and Paris.) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFS.,?? 


It is warranted to cleanse the blood from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 


WORLD F AM E D its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Tes- 


timonials. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in 


Ta Te TAG DTT et ode] coves of six times the quantity 11s. each, of 
fy LOOD MIXTU RE all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 
es t« ! * ¢ : e 


| 132 stamps, by the Proprietor— 
fF. Jd. ULAKKH, Ghem.st, acOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 


TIATLAUIAVC ALLITAEFLIT AN INFALLIBLE REME a 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT [Riise aesrentiamee 


on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
' COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 
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BEWARE OF WORTHLESS 





IMITATIONS OF 





The marked superiority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation of its merits by the Public 
has been attended by the usual result, viz. ; a flood of imitations: the merit of the latter mainly consists in the ince- 
nuity exerted, not simply in imitating the square shape but making the general appearance of the wrappers resemble 


that of the genuine article. 


The Manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see ‘“‘ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on 


Used 


each packet. Sold in Peuny Squares by all | ce ta tat nae and “7 or 
y the Laundresses o 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES and DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 





A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO-’S 
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FREEDOM 
FROM PREMATURE DECAY- 
- HLAAL GNV 


PERFECT 
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If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELL & 00.’S 
CHERRY, TOOTH PASTE 


Do so at once, : 


e 


And you will never use any other preparation for the 


Teeth. 


If your Chemist or Perfumer does not keep it, you will 
.greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and 
Address, with 18 Stamps, to 

HN GOSNELL & Co., 


93, UPPER THAMES STREET, 


LONDON, 


And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post. 
; ] a 














KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is 
speedy and certain. ‘his old unfailing family remedy is daily 
recommended by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 


HS 
—— ASTH WIA 


BRONCHITIS 


ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by THOMAS 
KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lendon, and sold by all 


Chemists, in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


























The reason why so snany are unable to take Cocoa is, tnat the varietie: 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble; while really making them thick, heavy, and inargestible. This 
may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition 
of starch. Capbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore thre: 
ps Bs Strength of these Cocvas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea 
or Coffee. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


INSTANTLY CURED BY 


BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


WHICH ALSO FORMS A STOPPING AND SAVES THE TOOTH. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport.—*“‘ I eonsider Buntun’s NeRvIne a specific 
for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent re- 
ef. I therefore give my testimony of having used it with invariable success, and recommend 
its use to the Profession and the Public as invaluable to all who suffer from 'Tooth-ache.” 

From EK. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near Cirencester.—‘‘ I have tried BunrTEr’s 
NERVINE in many cases of severe Tooth- ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained ; I therefore strongly recommend it to the Public. 

May be bad of any Chemist, at 1s. 13d. per packet. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF HEALTH. 
BOW EN’S 


ANTISEPTIC 


TON ITC-SA LIN FE 


Imparts to the system Nature’s great purifier—Ozonz, thereby cleansing the blood from all 
effete or poisonous matter, prev venting fermentation in the stomach, and ensuring perfect 
digestion, 

‘BOWEN’S TONIC-SALINE is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure 
of Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Nervous and Bilious Headache, 
Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 

Sold at 2s. per Bottle by all Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or sent to any address for 24 
Stamps by the Sole Proprietor — 


J. H. BOWEN, 91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 














EALTH FOR EVERY ONE. — ar state - the "sc and 
stomach, a pure condition of the blood, and its regular circulation alone 
conduce to a healthy life. If you wish to secure this, use KAYE’S 
WORDSDELL’S PILLS, which for more than fifty years have been a boon to 
thousands. Sold by all Chemists, &e., at ls. 14d. , 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


“Tron THE BLOOD IS THE LiFe”? 


It is warranted to cleanse the blood from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 


| _ its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Tes- 
WORLD FAMED timonials. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in 


) cases of six times the quantity 11s. each, of 
B LQ WD MIXTU RE all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 
, 7 wi 132 stamps, by the Proprietor— 


F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 


PRED AREY ARIES RRL ET ET AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. For BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
i aS CRIN : | WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 1 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, one RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is mpeyueiies. 
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The marked superiority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation of its merits by the Public 
has been attended by the usual result, viz. : a flood of imitations: the merit of the latter mainly consists in the inge- 
nuity exerted, not simply in imitating the square shape but making the general appearance of the wrappers resemble 
that of the genuine article. The Manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see ‘‘ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on 
each packet. Sold in Penny Squares by all respectable Grocers, Oilmen and Druggists. 


Used by the Laundresses of 


_. THE PRINCESS OF WALES and DUCH&SsS OF EDINBURGH, 
i a A BEAUTIFUL SEL OF TEETH. 


: GOSNELL AND COS 


If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 
Do so at once, 

And you will never use any other preparation for the 
Teeth. 


If your Chemist or Perfumer does not keep it, you will 
greatly oblige by forwarding his Name and 
Address, with 18 Stamps, to 


JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 


93, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 


And you will receive, prepaid, a Pot by return of Post: 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges contain no 
opium nor any deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate can 
take them with perfect confidence. Their beneficial effect is 
speedy and certain. ‘his old unfailing family remedy is daily 
recommended by the most eminent Physicians for the cure of 


UGHS | 
eas ASTHMA 


BRONCHITIS 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by THomAs 
KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and sold by all 
Chemists, in boxes, ls. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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Post-free for 1s. 6d. 
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: All communications respecting Advertisements in “After Work” J | 
to be sent to Hollings and Brock, General Advertising Con- 
tractors and Agents, 22, Paternoster Row; London, E.C. 
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CONTENTS: 


1. Lilian Grey; or, the Wife’s Trials. By . 
Emma JANE WoRBOISE. Chap. 29, 30, 31, 
—Illustrated . . , . 24) 


2, Sixpence under my Thumb—Illustrated . 277 


3. More Reasons why Climates Vary . = . 278 
4, Lundy Island. By Dr. A. Crispr. . 282 
5, Ancient Art and Modern Discovery . . 284 





The volume of After Work for 1876 is still on sale, 
price ls. 6d., gilt cloth, and contains two complete 
Tales by Mrs. H. B. Paull, and Mrs. Bewsher, and 
also a great variety of popular Articles on almost 
every subject to amuse and instruct. 


“It is undoubtedly one of the cheapest and most interesting — 


- yolumes ever published.” — Vide Press. 





LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW.. 
| AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, = ~> 
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A Volume of Information & Entertainment, 


NOT A PAGE IS LIKELY TO BE DULL OR UNPROFITABLE. 
Price is. 6d., Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


“AFTER WORK” VOLUME 


KOR 18°07 


CONTAINS : 


A COMPLETE TALE BY 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 


AND 


Tales by various Popular Authors. . 


Descriptions of Famous Places. 

Lives of Eminent Characters. 

Travels and Adventures at Home and Abroad. 
Papers on Every-Day Habits. 


Contributions on Natural History, Science 
and Art. 


Poetry by Celebrated Writers. 
Essays and Papers to Amuse and Instruct all 
Classes of Readers. 





-—— 


Sent post free by the Publisher, Wuriiam Poorer, 12a, Paternoster Row, 
London, on receipt of 18 Stamps. 





The Vol. of ‘‘ After Work” for 1876, can still be had. It con- 
‘tains two Good Tales by Mrs. H. B. Paull and Mrs. Bewsher, 
and a variety of Instructive and Amusing Papers by popular 
writers. Post-free for ls. 6d. 
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The most 




















celebrated and surest 
Ask for and be sure to obtain known remedy in the world. 

Vs ) 43 LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 

KEATING ‘ POWDER, 22. Cold Harbour Lance, | 
7 As Imitations are Noxious, and@™r, London, uly 25, 1877, 
{ = * i , . Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
; fail in Sivine satisfaction. ficial effects most reliable. JT strongly recommend 

. . them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 

Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each i. BRINGLOE, M.R.G.S.1., LSA. LM 








THIS FAMOUS 
FAMILY MEDICINE 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
A Grzat PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


““FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’’ 


It is warranted to cleanse the Blood from 
whatever cause arising. For Scorfula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testi- 
monials. In bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
six times the quantity 11s. each, of all Chemists. 
Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietor— 























. MANCHESTER, J ue 134, 1877. 
~PACE WOODCOCK’S is ie Dice B Waa wae 


Sir.—I have found your Pills an excellent pre- 


; paration for the Constipation and Flatulency -o 
iat , common in both sexes. They possess great ai- 
| / vantages over other Pills. Their uniformity in 


strength, the smallness of the voce ana ith certamty of their action, commend them to those who 
require a Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert a special influence on the Liver, 
and also the peristaltic motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion and lack of Assimila- 
tions The more my experience in their varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have found a great friend in your preparation for the promotion of a 
healthy digestion. ‘Their favourable action are all that cold be wished for. 
_ Tam, faithfully yours, THOS. FOSTER KER, Surgeen. 
Of all Medicine Vendors at 1/1; and 2/9. 
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The marked superiority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation of its merits by the Public 


hus been attended by the usual result, viz. : 


a flood of imitations: the merit of the latter mainly consists in the inge- 
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MARVELLOUS GOCOA! 
—=— ON The very perfection of prepared Cocou. 
= NT. 
fee COLLIER & SONS’, 
Chocolate Powder. 
590,000 Sample Packeis of this delicious Coco: 
were given away at the Exhibition, 1862. Made 
SAWhER instantly with Boiling Water only, Milk and Sugar not 
LONDON. | being necessary. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
‘* Particularly easy of digestion.’—Pvess &: St. James’s Chronicle- 
‘‘Is preterred to almost any other.’’—Dr. Ruppock’s Vade BMecui:. 
‘* Equals any with which we have met.’ —Homeanpathic World. . 
Prepared by J. COLLIER & SONS, London. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Cocoa, French Fating and Fancy 
Chocolates, Chocolate Creams, &c. 
Purveyors of Mustard to the Exhibitions, 1871-2-3-4. 
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OPHTHALMIG OINTMENT, 
Inflamations, Specks, Films, and 
other External Desoders of the 


EYES AND EYELIDS 


Sold Wholesale by Epwarps, Old 
Change, E.C.; Sancer and Son, 150, 
Oxford Street, 1s. 15d. per box; or from 
the Proprietor, 4, Hanover Terrace, 
Peckam, post free 16 Stamps. 














or Coffee. 





The reason why s0 many are unable to take Cocoais, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them | 
80luble; while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This 
may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition | ™ 
of starch. Capzury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it is therefore threc | Es 
times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea 
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Linnsey & (9,, Printers, 19, Cursiter Street Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








